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EASTEETT  CONFERENCE  OF  HO^ffi  TEACBERS  OF  THE  BUND 


FOREWORD 

Th©  twelfth  hiennial  convention  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  was  held  on  October  8,  9 and  10,  19^8,  at  the  Hotel  Bond,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  in  the  following  pages  appear  transcripts  of  all  the  avail- 
able papers  presented  during  the  conference. 

Th©  meetings  opened  at  eight  o’clock  on  Friday  evening  with  our  host, 

Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind,  of  Hartford,  acting  as  Chairman.  More  than  on©  hundred  and  fifty 
people  were  present.  Following  an  invocation  by  the  Reverend  Fletcher  D. Parker 
of  the  Emmanuel  Congregational  Church  of  Hartford,  th©  group  was  honored  by  a 
welcoming  message  from  the  Honorable  Cyril  Coleman,  Mayor  of  th©  City  of 
Hartford,  followed  by  an  inspiring  address  by  th©  Reverend  Rockwell  Harmon 
Potter,  President  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  th©  Blind.  Greetings  were 
also  extended  by  Miss  Lorraine  N.  Berger,  Senior  Home  Teacher  and  Miss  Grace  E. 
Swanson,  Junior  Home  Teacher  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  th©  Blind. 
Th©  Secretary  read  th©  names  of  those  present  and  registered  at  th©  conference 
with  th©  cities  from  which  they  came.  Musical  interludes  were  provided  by 
Joseph  Kisiel  and  Philip  Tyrrell,  both  students  of  th©  Connecticut  Institute 
for  th©  Blind;  a reading  by  Miss  Isabelle  Hirbour,  Home  Teacher  of  th© 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  th©  Blind,  following  which  light  refresh- 
ments were  served  and  souvenir  packages  were  distributed  to  all  present.  Th© 
group  engaged  in  comunity  singing  with  Antonio  Marton©  as  Choral  Director  and 
John  J.  Duffy  at  the  piano. 

On  Saturday  morning,  formal  papers  were  presented  by  Miss  Helen  A.  Strickland, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  Miss  Josephine  L.  Taylor,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Miss  Doris 
G.  Chandler,  New  York,  New  York  and  Miss  Gretta  Griffis,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and,  after  a luncheon  recess,  th©  Business  Meeting  was  held,  the  Minutes  of 
which  appear  elsewhere.  At  6:30  P.M.,  one  hundred  and  forty  one  members  and 
friends  sat  down  to  a banquet  with  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Managing  Director  of 
th©  Industrial  Home  for  th©  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  serving  as  Toastmaster. 
An  invocation  was  offered  by  Father  Shea  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind 
of  Hartford  and  following  th©  meal,  Mr.  Ryan  presented  prizes  to  Mrs.  Jennie 
Oehm,  Albany,  New  York;  Mr.  Joseph  Jablonski,  Watertown,  Massachusetts  and 
Mr.  Louis  Sklarsky,  New  York,  New  York,  as  th©  winners  of  a questionnaire  con- 
test designed  to  test  our  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  famous  blind  people. 

Miss  Margaret  Langenderfer  was  awarded  a prize  for  having  traveled  th©  longest 
distance  to  attend  th©  conference.  Mr.  Ryan  then  made  presentations  to 
Miss  Ivi©  M.  Mead  and  to  Mr.  Edward  S.  Schuerer  for  their  long  periods  of  serv- 
ice to  th©  blind  and  to  th©  conference  as  a tribute  of  esteem  and  affection 
from  th©  Conference.  The  Glee  Club  from  th©  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind  rendered  several  vocal  selections,  Mies  Grace  Swanson  offered  a solo  and 
Miss  Doris  Mann,  a Home  Teacher  for  th©  Board  of  Education  of  th©  Blind, 
Hartford,  offered  a reading.  A feature  of  th©  evening  was  a quiz  to  test  our 
over-all  knowledge  of  work  for  the  blind  and  particularly  of  the  history  and 
development  of  th©  home  teaching  services,  with  Mr.  Robert  I.  Bramhall, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Hopedale,  Massachusetts,  and  for  many  years  a 
devoted  worker  for  the  blind,  serving  as  quizmaster.  Th©  evening  closed,  as 
did  Friday  evening,  with  group  singing  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every- 
body present. 

On  Sunday  morning,  formal  papers  were  presented  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Greenwood, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Miss  Sophy  Forward,  Ifarrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
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D.  Bryan,  New  York,  New  York  and  Mr.  John  J.  Cronin,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
followed  hy  a luncheon  recess  after  which  Mr.  Howard  M.  Llechty,  Monsey,  New 
York,  Mr.  Francis  ,B.  lerardl.  Miss  Rowena  Morse  and  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  spoke  Briefly  on  periodical  literature  of  use  In  the 
home  teaching  program. 


President  Mack  then  Installed  the  new  officers,  each  of  whom  pledged  his  or 
her  support  In  serving  the  Conference  for  the  next  two  years. 


The  conference  adjourned  at  3:00  P.M. 

Registration 

The  registration  totaled  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  with  representation  from 
the  following  states: 


Members  Ylsltors  Total 


Connecticut. l4 

Delaware 2 

District  of  Columbia. 1 

Maine ........................  2 

Maryland 5 

Massachusetts 9 

New  Han^  shire 1 

New  Jersey 2 

New  York 15 

Ohio 4 

Pennsylvania 12 

Rhode  Island. 4 

Vermont 1 

Virginia 1 


18 

2 

5 

13 

1 

7 

2 

4 


32 

2 

3 

2 

10 

22 

1 

3 

22 

6 

16 

4 
1 
1 


Totals  ...  73 


52  125 


(In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  thirty  or  forty  visitors  and 
friends  who  did  not  register.) 


Exhibits 

Throughout  the  conference.  Interesting  exhibits  of  equipment  and  technical 
devices  developed  for  the  blind,  and  of  leather  goods  were  displayed  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Robert  J.  Golka  Company,  Brockton, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  S & S Leather  Coii5)any,  Colchester,  Connecticut,  as  well 
as  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  which  displayed  Its  new 
braille  writer. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  I VIE  M.  MEAD 


Dear  Miss  Mead.  I cannot  refrain  from  calling  you  that  for  it  was 
here  in  Connecticut  that  you  lived,  and  moved  and  had  your  being  for  twenty- 
five  golden  years.  I may  have  imagined  it,  hut  I do  not  think  so  - for  we 
believe  here  there  is  not  enough  darkness  in  all  the  world  to  put  out  the 
light  of  all  the  little  candles  you  have  left  burning  here  and  there,  in  city 
and  town,  in  hamlet  and  village.  It  seems  to  be  the  case  with  most  of  God's 
children  that  the  common  man  must  be  led  by  the  uncommon  man.  And  those  of 
us  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  look  back  over  the  road  we  have  traveled, 
are  aware  that  there  are  modern  way  showers  whose  privilege  it  is  to  go  about 
pulling  up  the  blinds  over  the  windows  of  doubt  and  despair,  and  letting  in 
the  ultra  violet  rays  of  the  spirit  till  these  faltering  ones  again  lift  up 
their  faces  to  the  sun.  The  poet  Browning  has  admonished  us,  "The  little 
more,  and  how  much  it  isj  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away."  But  it 
calls  for  the  uncommon  man  to  give  the  little  more.  But  your  purpose,  and 
your  desire  to  give,  has  known  no  fetters.  We  hail  you,  as  a modern  way 
shower  - a two  mile  home  teacher. 

Dear  Miss  Mead.  We  miss  you  * if  you  will  come  back  to  Connecticut, 
all  Charley's  aunts  will  welcome  you.' 

Well,  we  cannot  express  it,  but  we  have  seen  your  good  works,  and 
we  know  that  you,  too,  deserve  the  tender  tribute  paid  by  Helen  Keller  to 
Uncle  Walter  Holmes,  as 

"The  Saint  cf  the  Little  and  the  Forgotten." 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  EDWARD  S.  SCHOERER 


Edward  S.  Schuerer  - Near  Neighbor  and  Friend.  Son  of  Connecticut, 
of  whom  we  are  proud,  but  loaned  to  Massachusetts  to  render  service  of  heart 
and  hand.  The  late  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  said  well,  in  his  day,  "I  cannot  do 
my  work  here  at  Perkins  with  service  only.  I must  have  heart  service  as  well." 
You,  good  friend,  are  rich  in  your  heart  and  soul.  Are  you  poor  in  things? 

What  matters?  You  have  known  in  life  everything  that  makes  it  significant  - 
you  have  kept  the  common  touch,  have  graced  the  commonplace j have  sent  the 
wanderer  on  his  way;  have  lit  another's  lamp  with  yours.  All  comers  you  have 
welcomed  to  your  house  beside  the  way.  Worthy  carrier  of  the  lamp,  resource- 
ful, coaqpetent,  faithful  brother,  we  recall  the  poet's  need,  "An  honest  man  is 
God's  finest  handiwork."  The  years  pass,  memories  come  crowding  in,  the 
shadows  lengthen,  but 

"When  coin  rings  true,  and  shows  its  glint  of  gold 
Why  idly  ask  if  it  be  young  or  old?" 

And  so  tonight,  comrade  and  friend,  it  is  the  hope  of  this  presence 
that  you  will  continue  to  be  engaged  in  this  kindly  service  for  the  next  100 
years  or  life,  whichever  is  longer. 
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MUTOTES  OF  BUSIHESS  MEETING 
OF 

EASTERN  CONFEEENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHEES  OF  THE  BLIND 


Saturday,  October  9,  2:00  P.M. 


President  Mack  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  2:00  P.M.,  following  which  the 
Secretary  read  the  Minutes  of  the  Eleventh  Biennial  Convention.  Upon  motion 
of  Miss  Mary  Hugo,  duly  seconded,  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  Minutes  as  read. 

Treasurer’s  Beport 

Miss  Theresa  Wood,  Treasurer,  read  her  report,  as  follows: 


Balance  on  hand,  October  11,  19^6 ,...$  838.87 

Reimbursement  of  partial  expense  Incurred  by 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  for 
19^6  Conference TOO  >00 


$ 138.87 

Dues  received  since  last  meeting  58. 00 


$ 19^.87 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Oehm,  duly  seconded,  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  Report 
as  read. 

Resolutions  Committee 


Miss  Mary  J.  Cherlin,  Chairman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  Curran,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Loretta  Noonan,  Milton,  Massachusetts 

The  Resolutions  Committee  presented  their  report  which  appears  on  another 
page  and  upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Oehm,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Connor,  it  was 
unanimously  voted  to  accept  the  report  as  presented. 

By-Laws  Committee 


Mr.  Walter  N.  Evans,  Chairman,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Mary  Curran,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Theresa  Wood,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mr.  Evans  reported  that  they  had  a meeting  on  October  27,  19^7 ^ following 
which  they  had  prepared  a tentative  draft  of  By-Laws  for  the  consideration 
of  the  membership;  that  they  had  furnished  a copy  to  each  member  with  a 
req^uest  for  comments  and  suggestions;  that  the  Committee  met  again  on 
April  6 to  consider  the  suggestions  and  that  it  was  now  recommending  the 
adoption  of  new  By-Laws  which  he  then  read.  Among  the  most  important  pro- 
visions to  be  considered  were  the  question  of  providing  for  active  members 
and  associate  members,  the  question  of  increasing  the  biennial  dues,  and  of 
authorizing  the  Secretary  (instead  of  the  Treasurer)  to  collect  dues.  It 
was  voted  unanimously  to  accept  the  Report  of  the  Committee  and  to  proceed 
to  consider  the  adoption  of  these  By-Laws  to  guide  the  Conference. 
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Nominating  Committee 


MIbs  Mary  Thompson,  Chairman,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Walter  N.  Evans,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Ethel  Connor,  Hartford,  Coimectlcut. 

The  Committee  offered  a slate  for  the  next  two  years,  with  the  following 
names  for  the  offices  - 

President  - Miss  Mary  Curran,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Vice  President  ~ Mr.  Walter  N.  Evans,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania 
Secretary  - Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York 

Treasurer  - Miss  Doris  Mann,  Eockvllle,  Connecticut 

It  was  pointed  out  that  Inasmuch  as  we  were  to  discuss  the  adoption  of  new 
By-Laws,  It  would  he  desirable  to  defer  the  election  of  officers  until  the 
question  of  the  By-Laws  had  been  finally  disposed  of  and  It  was  therefore 
moved,  seconded  and  voted  to  table  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
until  after  the  By-Laws  had  been  adopted. 

By-Laws 

At  the  request  of  Mr-  Evans,  the  Secretary  then  read  each  proposed  new  By- 
Law  and  the  Conference  voted  on  each  one  separately  and  after  each  had  been 
approved,  either  as  read  or  as  amended,  the  entire  set  of  By-Laws  were 
adopted  in  whole.  These  By-Laws,  as  adopted,  appear  on  another  page. 

M:s.  Ethel  Connor  moved  a rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  By-Laws  Committee, 
to  Mr.  Allen  and  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  motion 
was  duly  adopted  by  a rising  vote. 

Election  of  Officers 


The  Conference  then  returned  to  the  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  (see 
above)  and  President  Mack  pointed  out  that  under  the  By-Laws  as  adopted 
nominations  for  any  office  could  also  be  made  from  the  floor.  The  member- 
ship indicated  its  desire  to  do  this  and  the  following  names  were  then  of- 
fered for  the  various  offices  - 


President 
Vice  President 


Secretary 

(Treasurer 


Miss  Mary  Curran,  who  was  elected  unanimously. 

I^.  Walter  Evans  and  Miss  Mary  Hugo  (from  the  floor) 
by  a standing  vote,  Mr.  Walter  Evans  was  elected 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  who  was  elected  unanimously. 

Miss  Doris  Mann  and  Miss  Theresa  Wood  (from  the 
floor)  Miss  Wood  was  elected  by  a standing  vote- 


Proceedings 

Discussion  followed  conerning  the  question  of  published  proceedings  to  be 
supplied  to  the  membership  and  Mr.  Allen  pointed  out  that  in  view  of  the 
rising  cost  of  printing  and  of  the  present  impoverished  state  of  the 
Treasury,  it  would  appear  likely  that  we  would  not  be  financially  able  to 
publish  proceedings  unless  we  depended,  as  heretofore,  upon  the  generosity 
of  others  which  he  felt  we  should  not  do.  Miss  Rowena  Morse  offered  to 
publish  all  formal  papers  in  braille  in  the  HOME  TEACHER  magazine  and 
Mr.  Allen  said  that  the  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND  would  be  willing  to  publish 
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Proceedings  (continued) 


these  papers  in  consecutive  issues  of  the  magazine. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  Secretary  would  address  a communication  to 
all  memhers.  Informing  them  of  the  estimated  price  for  a copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  soliciting  their  orders.  If;  in  his  discretion;  sufficient 
orders  were  received  to  defray  the  cost  of  publishing,  he  was  authorized 
to  arrange  to  have  them  published. 

New  Business 

Mrs.  Ithel  Connor  suggested  that  the  new  Officers  prepare  for  the  next  con- 
ference as  soon  as  possible  after  the  turn  of  this  year. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  agency  membership  in  the  Conference  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  By-Laws  did  not  provide  for  membership  on  anything 
but  an  individual  basis. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  the  eligibility  for  membership  of  home  teachers 
associated  with  the  other  home  teacher  conferences  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  representation  in  more  than  one  confer- 
ence as  long  as  eligibility  was  established  for  membership  in  our  Eastern 
Conference . 


The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:30  P.M. 


Eespectfully  submitted 


Alfred  Allen 
Secretary 
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REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIOHS  COMMITTEE 


EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
OCTOBER  9TH,  19^8 


The  Resolutions  Conaaittee  held  one  meeting,  at  which  the  following  resolutions 
were  drawn  up  for  presentation  to  the  Conference: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED: 

That  the  Conference  deeply  appreciates  the  services  rendered 
it  hy  the  personnel  of  the  Hotel  Bond,  from  the  Manager, 

Mr.  Griffith  R.  Davies,  all  the  way  down  to  the  hellhoys, 
porters,  waitresses  and  elevator  operators. 

That  expressions  of  thanks  he  sent  to  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan, 

Executive  Secretary  of,  and,  also,  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind  (and  its  staff)  and  to  the  Connecticut 
Institute  for  the  Blind  for  their  gracious  hospitality  and 
splendid  planning  of  the  arrangements  which  have  contributed 
so  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  conference. 

That  our  thanks  he  extended  to  Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi  and 
to  the  National  Braille  Press  for  their  generosity  in  com* 
plimenting  hraille  programs  for  the  conference. 

That  the  Secretary  send  letters  of  thanks  to  all  those  who 
have  contributed  such  splendid  papers  to  otir  program. 

That  the  Conference  send  greetings  to  three  of  our  loyal 
pioneers  in  its  organization  - namely.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 

Miss  Lillian  Garside  and  Mr.  Edward  Sehuerer. 

That  a rising  vote  of  thanks  he  extended  to  the  members 
of  the  Program  Committee  and  of  the  By-Laws  Committee  for 
their  work  in  preparing  such  a fine  program  and  such  well- 
planned  By-Laws;  and  also  to  the  retiring  Officers  who 
have  served  the  Conference  so  faithfully  during  the  past 
two  years. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED: 

That  congratulations  he  sent  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  on  con5)letion  of  its  25th  year  of  service 
to  the  blind  and  expressions  of  our  appreciation  of  the 
great  services  it  has  rendered  to  the  blind  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  the  world. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED: 

That  congratulations  be  sent  to  Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi 
and  to  the  National  Braille  Press  on  its  coming  of  age 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  its  new  building 
which,  from  small  beginnings,  has,  in  its  remarkable 
growth,  become  the  fulfillment  of  one  man's  dream. 
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BE  IT  RESOLVED: 


That  greetings  and  "best  vishes  he  sent  to  the  two  younger 
organizations  - The  Western  Converence  of  Home  Teachers 
and  the  Midwestern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers. 

BE  IS  RESOLVED; 

That  the  Conference  extend  its  sympathy  to  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  the  loss  of  Miss  Margaret  M. 
Hogan,  a devoted  and  faithful  worker  and  pioneer  home 
teacher  for  many  years. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED: 

That  the  Secretary  send  letters  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robert 
Golka,  of  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  the  S & S Leather 
CoB^any,  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  Perkins  Institution  for  their 
courtesy  in  arranging  to  display  various  devices. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED: 

That  the  Conference  eatress  its  appreciation  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  establishing  a 
Technical  Research  Department  which  has  contributed 
invaluably  in  many  ways  to  the  extending  of  knowledge 
of  useful  eq.uipment  and  technical  aids  for  the  use  of 
the  blind. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Miss  Mary  Cherlin,  Chairman 
Miss  Loretta  Hoonan 
Miss  Mary  Curran 
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BY-LAWS 

OF 

EASTEEU  CONFEHENCE  OF  HOME  TEACEEES  OF  THE  BLIND 


AETICIE 


AETICLE 


AETICIE 


AETICLE 


AETICLE 


AETICLE 


I Name 

The  name  shall  he  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  of 
the  Blind. 

II  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  shall  he  the  advancement  of 
the  vork  of  home  teaching  of  the  blind  in  all  its  phases. 

III  Memhership 

Member ship  in  the  Conference  shall  consist  of  two  classes  - 
Active  and  Associate  - and  all  applicants  for  membership  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

(1)  An  Active  Member  shall  be  one  now  or  formerly  engaged  as  a 
home  teacher  by  a recognized  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  or  a professional  steiff 
member  of  such  a recognized  agency  which  ei^loys  or  trains 
home  teachers,  or  a supervisor  or  assistant  in  a recognized 
agency  for  the  blind  who  may  have  charge  of  the  work  of  a 
home  teaching  department. 

(2)  Any  person  interested  in  work  for  the  blind  may  make  appli- 
cation for  Associate  Membership,  and  shall  have  all  privi- 
leges of  membership  except  voting  and/or  holding  office- 

IV  Dues 

The  dues  for  Active  Membership  shall  be  $5»00  biennially,  pay- 
able on  the  first  day  of  the  biennium. 

The  dues  for  Associate  Membership  shall  $3-00  biennially,  pay- 
able on  the  first  day  of  the  biennium. 

The  biennium  shall  begin  on  January  1 of  odd-numbered  years  and 
continue  through  to  December  31  of  even-numbered  years. 

V Officers 

The  officers  shall  consist  of  a President,  Vice  President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  All  officers  except  the  Secretary 
must  be  active  or  former  home  teachers. 

VT  Ececutive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  duly  elected  offi- 
cers and  three  active  members,  appointed  by  the  President  from 
states  other  than  those  represented  by  the  duly  elected  officers. 
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VI  aJOITHA 


I 


qngojtttO 
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V aiOITHA 


IV  EIOITHA 


ARTICLE  YII 


Committees 


There  shall  he  Memhership,  Program,  Nominating  and  Resolutions 
Committees  appointed  hy  the  President. 

ARTICLE  Till  Meetings 

There  shall  he  hiennial  meetings  of  the  Conference,  the  time 
and  place  to  he  determined  hy  the  Executive  Committee.  Meetings 
at  other  times  may  he  called  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICIE  IX  Elections 

All  officers  shall  he  elected  at  the  hiennial  conference,  hy 
the  vote  of  active  members  (whose  current  dues  are  fully  paid) . 

ARTICLE  X Terms  of  office 

All  officers  and  standing  committees  shall  serve  for  two  years, 
or  until  their  successors  are  elected  or  appointed. 

ARTICIE  XI  Duties 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  call  special  meet- 
ings, appoint  the  standing  committees,  and  appoint  the  three  ad- 
ditional members  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Vice  President  shall  assume  all  the  duties  of  the  President 
in  case  of  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  President. 

The  Secretary  shall  assume  all  the  duties  associated  with  that 
office.  Including  the  collection  of  dues  from  the  membership, 
which  he  shall  turn  over  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  from  the  Secretary  all  membership 
dues  collected  hy  the  Secretary,  and  shall  collect  all  other 
Income,  and  shall  make  disbursements  as  authorized  hy  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  select  the  time  and  place  for 
meetings,  and  attend  to  any  other  matters  delegated  to  it  hy  the 
association.  The  Membership  Committee  shall  consist  of  three 
members  appointed  hy  the  President,  whose  duties  shall  he  to  se- 
cure new  members  and  to  certify  their  eligibility. 

The  Program  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members  appointed  hy 
the  President  and  its  duties  shall  he  to  plan  the  program  for 
the  entire  meeting.  Plans  shall  he  submitted  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  approval  before  the  conference  meets. 

The  Nominating  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  whose  duties  shall  he  to  nominate  the 
slate  of  officers  to  he  voted  upon  at  the  regular  meeting,  with 
opportunity  given  for  nominations  from  the  floor. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed hy  the  President,  and  its  duties  shall  he  to  draw  up 
such  resolutions  as  may  he  deemed  necessary  for  presentation  at 
the  business  meeting  of  the  conference. 
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. itJ 


ARTICLE  XII 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Except  as  it  may  he  otherwise  provided  in  these  By-Laws,  the 
Conference  shall  he  governed  in  all  its  meetings  hy  parliamen- 
tary law  as  contained  in  Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  Revised  19^3* 

ARTICLE  XIII 

Quorum 

At  any  biennial  or  special  meeting  of  the  Conference,  one-fourth 
of  the  members  in  good  standing  shall  constitute  a quorum.  At 
any  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a quorum. 

ARTICIE  XI7 

Amendments 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  biennial  meeting  by  a two- 
thirds  affirmative  vote  of  those  voting;  provided,  however,  that 
the  proposed  amendment  has  been  previously  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  or  proposed  in  writing  and  signed  by  ten  mem' 
hers  in  good  standing  and  provided,  also,  that  the  same  informa- 
tion has  been  mailed  by  the  Secretary  to  each  member  at  least 
thirty  days  before  a vote  is  taken. 
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^ lit '■'!»:•.  


EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 
LIST  OF  MEMBERS 


Connecticut 


Berger,  Miss  Lorraine.... 

Chodacz,  Miss  Hedvig 

Connor,  Mrs.  Ethel  L 

Foden,  Mrs.  Marjory  B... . 

Gay,  Mrs.  Ernest 

Gleason,  Mrs.  Cora 

Hlrhour,  Miss  Isahelle... 
Hopkins,  Miss  Effie  Leath 

Jaenicke,  Miss  Viola 

MacDonald,  Miss  Eileen... 

Mann,  Miss  Doris 

Rose,  Mrs.  Marie 

Ryan,  Mr.  Stetson  K. . . . . . 

Simpson,  Miss  Dorothea. . . 
Strickland,  Miss  Helen  A. 

Swanson,  Miss  Grace 


5108  Main  Street,  Bridgeport 
86  Water  Street,  Torrington 
Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind 
State  Office  Building,  Hartford 
Same  address 

780  Prospect  Avenue,  Hartford 
Watertown, 

Box  108,  North  Windham 
282  Sigourney  Street,  Hartford 
30  Quentin  Street,  Hamden 
159  Fourth  Avenue,  Milford 
21  Village  Street,  Rockville 
64  Mountain  Street,  New  London 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
State  Office  Building,  Hartford 
84  Sumner  Street,  Hartford 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
State  Office  Building,  Hartford 
51  Morgan  Avenue,  New  London 


Delaware 


Durnall,  Mrs.  Ruth  Thorpe 
Mauldin,  Miss  Marion 


Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington  22, 
Same  address 


District  of  Columbia 


Fitton,  Miss  Cora  A o....«.5226  8th  Street,  N.  W. 

Griffis,  Miss  Gretta. Family  Service  Association, 

1022  nth  Street,  N.W. 


Maine 


Smith,  Miss  Evelyn ..11  Carlton  Street,  Portland 

True,  Miss  Wilma Bureau  of  Social  Welfare,  Department 

of  Health  and  Welfare, 

State  Houee,  Augusta 


Maryland 


Hackett,  Mr.  Lemont 2910  Ellicott  Drive,  Baltimore 

Johannesen,  Mr.  N.  C ..2207  Jefferson  Street,  Baltimore 

Johnson  Mrs.  H.  J 308  East  32nd  Street,  Baltimore  I8, 

Kennen,  Mr.  Richard 104  North  Bentz  Street,  Frederick 

Laupheimer,  Miss  Ruth  H 3806  Dorchester  Road,  Baltimore  15, 

Myers,  Mr.  Francis  C 304o  Evans  Avenue,  Baltimore 

See,  Mrs.  Margielea Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore  17, 
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vGoiXBlooaeA  eolvrtaS  AcIIxaa'? .aitoiO  aalM  iBlttliO 

.W.K  ^:^•8®xt8  rf^XX  2201 


enlaM 


f)ajBXd-xot  .cleexta  rtolXxeO  XX .rr^Xova  aalM  tritlmS 

nexnax&qeO  ^eiBtXaW  XaiooS  tc  aso'uxS aaaXlW  aalM  t©inT 

^e-iatleW  Xrtft  rf-tlisaH  to 
©.taiogwA  ^©axroH  ©qaJ'S 


laal-^xeM 

8*xo5i1cMbS  ^©vliCI  ttoolXXa  OXQS. d-aomeJ  ."xM 

s'iomLdlBB.  <d-©©*itS  aoexettaL  T022. .............0  .H  .idM  ineaeoasdol* 

tSX  9T:onrl-XXBa  t^'oe’i^S  Xa2£  iaBS  60£ L .H  .btM  noanrlol^ 

TloldceXe*!^  tcJ^ee-id-S  s^naS  40X biadolK  .iM  tfl©an®2 

t^X  aiomlXXBS  i©d^8»ii3*ro<I  6o8£ H diuK  aelM  i ‘iefitl©dqj/aJ 

Qromi&l^  ,a«a8vA  aoevS  040£ 0 atnas-fi  .iM  taxe'cM 

XniXa  edi  Tot  qorfalioW  tojsXx.'isM BeXelgrtaM  .e'rid  x®»3 

©'roxttlXXBS  ,©iJ08vA  0odXi/i  rfiioH  X06 


MassachueettB 


Curran,  Miss  Mary  I... 
Duquette,  Miss  Irene.. 

Golka , Rotert  J . . - 

Maynard,  Mrs.  Edith  N. 
Noonan,  Miss  Loretta. . 
Parker,  Miss  Ethel  I.. 
Schuerer,  Mr.  Edward.. 
Sticher,  Nt.  Frank  ¥.. 
Thompson,  Mias  Mary  A. 
Waterhouse,  Mr.  Edward 


104  Cohurn  Avenue,  Worcester 
338  Main  Street,  Indian  Orchard 
400  Warren  Avenue,  Brockton 
25  Clinton  Street,  Taunton 
86  Grafton  Avenue,  Milton 
96  Trenton  Street,  Lawrence 
739  Sumner  Avenue,  Springfield 
94  Maple  Street,  Malden 
133  Mount  Vernon  Avenue,  Melrose 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown  72, 


New  Hampshire 


Scrohe,  Miss  Livia 


.145  North  State  Street,  Concord 


New  Jersey 


Anderson,  Mrs.  T.  Lytrandt. 1720  Atlantic  Avenue,  Atlantic  City 

Dickinson,  Mrs.  Frances.... .Box  43,  Rt.  1,  Rockaway 

Dlllette,  Miss  Izetta. .401  13th  Avenue,  Newark 

McGrath,  Miss  Helen ...I81  Indiana  Street,  Maplewood 

Mack,  Mrs.  Lydia. New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 

1060  Broad  Street,  Newark 

Mead,  Mies  Ivie  M. .4o8  Woodland  Street,  Point  Pleasant 


New  York 


Abrams,  Miss  Anna  M. ..23  Sealey  Avenue,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

Allen,  Alfred .American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 

Bettlca,  Mr.  Lou Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  I6, 

Caulfield,  Miss  Isabelle  S New  York  State  Commission  for  the 

Blind 

205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Coffin,  Mrs.  Nerlne ...425  James  Street,  Syracuse 

Corrigan,  Mies  Lucy ..401  State  Street,  Brooklyn  17, 

Darsi,  Miss  E ...Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service 

285  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn  17, 

DeFrancee,  Teresa 1731  Townsend  Avenue,  Bronx 

Dlnsmore,  Miss  Annette .American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 

Draper,  Miss  Ruth .R.F.D.  No.  1,  Sinclairville 

Gilmartin,  Mr.  Thomas  F. .4l42  42nd  Street,  Long  Island  City  4, 

Greenwell,  Mies  Mary ......State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Goldthwaite,  Miss  Lucy  A ......American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 

Guardala,  Anthony ...New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

111  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22, 

Hamrah,  Miss  Louise ...... .Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 

191  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn  2, 
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111  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 

1891  Stockholm  Street,  Brooklyn  37 f 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  I7 , 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 

1610  Genesee  Street,  Utica 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  16, 

189  Seminary  Avenue,  Yonkers 
155  Chestnut  Street,  Albany  6, 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  I6, 
M.D.^5^  South  Plank  Boad,  Newburgh 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 

126  Oak  Street,  Binghamton 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn  I6, 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
111  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22, 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
1880  Broadway,  New  York  23, 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
111  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22, 

180  Goodell  Street,  Buffalo  4, 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
111  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22, 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service 
285  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn  I7, 


North  Carolina 
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Baugh,  Miss  Mildred. 

Hugo,  Miss  Mary. .......... 

Landengerfer,  Miss  Margaret 
Sirak , Miss  Suzanne ........ 


..192  Fayette  Street,  Nelsonville 
..Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

2275  East  55th  Street,  Cleveland  3, 
..1812  Kensington  Boad,  Toledo 
..223  Fifth,  N.W.,  New  Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


Ames,  Donald 

Anderson,  Miss  Dorothy  K 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Martha... 
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Evans,  Walter  N State  Council  for  the  Blind 

302  List  Building,  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania 

Forward,  Miss  Sophy II6  Locust  Street,  Harrlshurg 

Gerstenfeld,  Mrs.  Elsa  E ..State  Council  for  the  Blind 

550  Education  Building,  Heirrlshurg 

Heeremans,  Mrs.  Harold  W Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

226-|  West  Broad  Street,  Hazleton 

Keller,  Mr.  Earl .....351  South  Ann  Street,  Lancaster 

Murray,  Mrs.  Anna  L Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

1803  7th  Avenue,  Beaver  Falls, 

Norman,  Miss  Gladys  K 113  Roberta  Avenue,  Colllngdale 

Paine,  Miss  Eliza  S Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
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Cherlln,  Miss  Mary  J. 
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36  Greenwich  Street,  Providence 
271  Potters  Avenue,  Providence 
46  California  Avenue,  Providence 
75  Eleventh  Street,  Providence  6, 


Lyon,  Mrs.  Margaret  C 


Yermont 

Willis  ton,  Yermont 


Ylrglnla 


Brown,  Mr.  Samuel 


508  St.  James  Street,  Richmond 


Wisconsin 


Hayden,  Miss  Ruth 


Northern  Colony,  Chippewa  Falls 
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GLIMPSES  INTO  THE  HOME  TEACHER’S  WORK 


*Helen  A.  Strickland,  Supervisor  of  Education 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  how  many  "relations”  a home  teacher  pos- 
sesses and  must  maintain?  One  usually  hears  reference  made  to  "poor  rela- 
tions," hut  here  one  might  very  well  say  --  "the  poor  home  teacher!" 

But  first,  let  me  tell  you  why  I ask  this  question.  It  is  all  because 
of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer.  About  one  hundred  years 
ago  or  so  he  published  a dictionary  which  has  since  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  so-called  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary.  The  Fifth  Edition  having  Just 
been  published  I purchased  a copy  and,  one  evening,  sat  idly  scanning  its  pages 
noting  some  of  the  new  words  which  are  now  included.  For  some  unexplainable 
reason  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  word  "relationship."  According  to 
Webster  "relationship"  is  defined  as  "the  State  of  being  related."  Mr.  Webster 
has  a way  of  saying  just  enough  to  arouse  one's  curiosity  so  I was  led  to  look 
up  the  meaning  of  "related."  Here  Mr.  Webster  gives  an  explanation  which  is  a 
bit  more  enlightening,  namely:  "Related  --  connected  by  reason  of  an  estab- 
lished or  discoverable  relation."  Having  proceeded  thus  far  who  could  resist 
obtaining  the  exact  meaning  of  "relation?"  Naturally  I followed  through  and 
found  Mr.  Webster  almost  verbose.  "Relation,"  he  asserts,  "is  the  state  of 
being  mutually  or  reciprocally  interested." 

From  here  ray  thoughts  drifted  to  home  teaching  and  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference and  a paper  which  must  be  prepared.  Then  it  came  to  me  very  clearly 
that  good  home  teaching  is  largely  dependent  on  the  teacher's  ability  to  initi- 
ate and  maintain  social,  business  and  professional  relations  in  their  proper 
relationship  — all  of  which  brings  us  back  to  the  question  --  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  of  how  many  "relations"  a home  teacher  possesses  and  must  main- 
tain? And  what  is  involved  in  the  process? 

Fortunately,  the  topic  assigned  to  me  for  this  conference  permits  con- 
siderable latitude  so  that  I feel  at  liberty  to  develop  this  idea  Instead  of 
discussing  handwork  projects,  braille  or  some  other  phase  of  the  home  teaching 
work.  And,  I might  say  here,  if  the  paper  does  not  measure  up  you  will  have 
to  blame  it  on  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Noah  Webster,  for  the  words,  all  of  them  are 
from  his  book. 

As  I review  my  own  experience  in  the  work  for  the  blind  as  a pupil,  a 
home  teacher  and  until  recently  as  the  supervisor  of  home  teachers  observing 
the  work  of  others,  I am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  factor  of  "rela- 
tionship" is  of  primary  importance  in  our  home  teaching  work.  Actually,  it  is 
equally  Important  to  everyone  --  executives,  staff  workers,  office  workers, 
guides,  and  so  on,  but  today  we  will  keep  our  attention  focused  on  the  home 
teachers . 

Someone  has  said  that  "Home  teaching  is  the  heart  of  the  work  for  the 
blind"  so,  for  the  moment,  let  us  think  of  the  home  teacher  as  the  hub  of  a 
wheel  --  the  hub,  according  to  Mr.  Webster,  being  "a  center  of  activity."  The 
spokes,  or  "rays"  as  Mr.  Webster  siiggests,  radiating  from  the  hub  are  the  in- 
dividixals  and  groups  with  whom  the  home  teacher  has  contacts,  namely:  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  agency,  the  supervisor  of  home  teachers,  staff  workers,  other 
home  teachers,  pupils,  guides,  other  agencies,  civic  and  church  groups,  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
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the  Blind,'  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  etc.  Each  of  you  could 
add  others. 

The  spokes  of  a wheel  are  held  firmly  in  place  by  a rim  or  hand  of  steel. 
So  it  is  with  our. mythical  wheel.  An  intangible  band  or  bond  of  right  rela- 
tions serves  to  maintain  the  teacher  properly  centered  as  the  hub.  If  one  of 
the  spokes  of  the  material  wheel  is  too  long,  or  becomes  weakened  the  rim  would 
lose  its  spherical  shape.  This  is  true  with  our  intangible  wheel.  Undue  em- 
phasis on  or  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  maintenance  of  a satisfactory  rela- 
tionship with  any  one  spoke  will  throw  the  wheel  out  of  line  and  as  a result 
progress  will  either  be  at  a standstill  or  halting  and  uncomfortable  for  all 
concerned.  By  this  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a home  teacher  should  "relate" 
to  each  individual,  group  or  agency  in  the  same  way  or  to  the  same  degree,  but 
rather,  that  relationship  commensurate  with  the  whole  picture  of  work  for  the 
blind  be  evolved  and  maintained. 

To  develop  this  idea  further,  let  us  consider  again  the  words  "relate," 
"relationship,"  and  "relation."  All  are  included  in  social  work  terminology. 
All  should  be  a part  of  home  teacher  terminology.  Moreover,  these  terms  should 
not  be  relegated  to  use  only  at  staff  conferences  or  in  formal  reports.  Every 
home  teacher,  in  fact,  every  one  of  us,  should  become  consciously  aware  of  the 
dynamic  nature  of  the  meaning  of  these  words , and  the  necessity  of  using  this 
constructive  force  in  our  work  and  living. 

In  general  terms  we  might  say  that  there  is  a kind  of  relationship  be- 
tween each  individual  and  every  other  person  with  whom  he  has  business  and 
social  contacts.  The  relationship  may  be  temporary  or  lasting,  pleasant  or 
unpleasant.  To  be  "related,"  however,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  consid- 
ering the  term  means  "to  be  connected  by  reason  of  an  established  or  discover- 
able relation."  Many  relations  are  already  established  for  us,  such  as  employ- 
er-employee, salesman-customer,  doctor-patient,  etc.  Most  people  so  related 
maintain  the  relation  on  the  basis  of  certain  commonly  accepted  patterns  of  be- 
havior incorporating  the  duties,  rights  and  privileges  generally  accorded  that 
particular  relationship.  It  need  not  be,  but  very  often  the  maintenance  of 
such  a relationship  becomes  a mechanical  process  demanding  little  of  either 
participant.  For  Instance,  you  may  buy  apples  from  the  same  corner  grocer  for 
years  and  yet  know  nothing  about  him.  The  doctor  probably  knows  all  about  you 
and  your  family.  You  know  little  about  him  and  his  affairs.  You  have  ac- 
cepted the  pattern  of  that  situation  which  expects  that  the  doctor  will  be  the 
one  to  ask  questions  and  to  give  orders  Just  as  you  do  not  expect  to  have  more 
than  a casual  conversation  with  your  grocer.  To  my  way  of  thinking  a discover- 
able relation  implies  definite  activity  on  the  part  of  an  individual  to  strive 
to  find  --  or  discover  — a common  basis  for  a relation  which  can  be  nurtured 
and  sustained.  Eelation,  you  will  recall,  refers  to  "the  state  of  being  mutu- 
ally or  reciprocally  interested  as  in  social  or  business  matters.  Therefore 
through  earnest  effort  on  yom?  part  you  "discover"  that  the  grocer  is  an  en- 
thusiastic button  collector,  as  are  you.  You  become  mutually  interested  in 
each  other  and  another  satisfying  relation  is  evolved.  One  might  say  in  case 
work  parlance  that  "rapport"  is  established;  that  a relation  of  harmony  exists. 
If  the  relationship  expands  and  deepens  one  might  say  that  "rapprochement"  has 
been  reached."  Eapprochement,  another  casework  term,  means,  according  to 
Webster,  "a  state  of  cordial  relations." 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  should  concern  the  home  teacher  — the  hub  of 
the  wheel  --  and  how  she  may  use  this  force  of  relating  to  advantage  in  her 
work. 
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One  might  say  for  piirposes  of  this  discussion  that  the  spokes  of  the 
vheel  represent  hoth  estahllshed  and  discoverable  relations-  When  a home 
teacher  is  hired  she  steps  into  a relationship,  the  pattern  for  which,  has 
been  established  by  the  agency.  The  duties,  rights  and  privileges  are  quite 
clearly  defined  for  the  teacher  and  she  must  conform  in  order  to  maintain  a 
harmonious  relationship.  But  even  here  the  teacher  must  consciously  strive  to 
maintain  that  relation  and  where  possible  to  strengthen  it.  This  Involves  ad- 
justment to  many  personalities,  to  policies  which  are  not  at  once  clearly  under 
stood,  to  detail  work  which  is  an  annoyance  to  the  teacher  who  wants  to  devote 
her  time  to  her  pupils.  To  make  the  adjustment  a teacher  must  cultivate  tact, 
understanding,  cooperation,  loyalty,  maturity  of  Judgment,  initiative,  depend- 
ability and  similar  qualities-  As  her  relation  with  the  agency  is  strength- 
ened through  the  exercise  of  these  faculties  she  expresses  more  skill  and  con- 
fidence in  dealing  with  the  other  so-called  spokes  of  the  wheel,  feeling  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  her  agency  has  confidence  in  her  ability.  This  is 
essential  to  a person’s  growth  and  is  soon  evident  in  improved  progress  in  the 
teacher’s  field  of  work  which,  of  course,  helps  to  raise  the  standards  of  the 
work  for  the  blind,  not  only  for  her  particular  agency,  but  for  the  work  in 
general. 

Most  teachers  soon  learn  that  it  is  easier  to  make  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a harmonious  relation  with  a guide  than  it  is  to  be  continually  training 
new  ones.  The  situation  implies  a mutual  interdependence  or  a complementary 
relation  in  which  each  is  supplying  the  other’s  lack.  Neither  could  be  useful 
in  the  work  without  the  other,  generally  speaking. 

To  a certain  extent  it  is  an  established  relation,  but  for  the  most  part 
it  is  a discoverable  relation.  It  is  up  to  the  teacher  to  develop  the  relation 
ship  in  such  a way  that  it  is  mutually  satisfying-  Here,  too,  tact,  tolerance, 
understanding,  conslstancy,  cooperation  and  consideration  are  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  this  "team"  of  workers-  Consideration  is  particularly  important. 
Teachers  in  their  enthusiasm  and  absorption  in  their  work  do  not  always  realize 
how  demanding  of  their  guides  they  have  become.  On  the  other  hand,  a teacher 
should  not  be  so  afraid  of  losing  a guide  that  she  goes  beyond  her  convictions 
of  what  is  right  in  handling  difficult  situs-tions  in  order  to  mollify  her 
guide.  If  the  teacher  really  works  to  put  the  relation  on  a soimd  business 
basis  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  such  contingencies.  As  the  relationship  grows 
bases  for  common  interests  may  be  found  so  that  a state  of  cordial  relations 
exists  which  may  be  fostered  even  if  business  connections  are  severed.  The  pu- 
pils, and  others,  too,  are  quick  to  sense  the  state  of  relations  in  this  team. 

It  is  with  the  pupils  that  the  home  teacher  finds  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity to  use  the  force  of  relationship  constructively.  It  is  here,  too,  that 
she  must  expend  the  greatest  amount  of  thought  and  energy  to  make  progress. 
Unlike  the  teacher-guide  or  salesman- customer  relation  where  each  recognizes 
his  need  of  the  other,  the  pupil  may  not  have  any  desire  whatsoever  "to  re- 
late” to  the  teacher.  He  may  even  resent  her  coming  into  his  home  as  she  rep- 
resents to  him  the  fact  that  now  he  is  blind.  How  the  relationship  unfolds  is 
almost  entirely  up  to  the  teacher.  The  teacher  must  ”dlg  in”  and  strive  con- 
sistently to  establish  rapport.  And  until  this  point  is  reached  little  pro- 
gress in  rehabilitating  the  client  can  be  made.  In  fact,  knowledge  of  all  the 
hand  skills  plus  courses  at  Overbrook,  Perkins,  Ypsilanti  and  schools  of  so- 
cial work  will  not  make  a person  a good  home  teacher  imless  she  is  able  to 
firmly  establish  a relation  with  a pupil  that  is  on  a sound  basis  of  mutual 
respect.  I am  not  disparaging  formal  training.  I was  one  of  the  original 
group  that  voted  for  Home  Teacher  Certification  which  requires  such  training. 
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But  in  our  natural  desire  to  hare  formally- trained  workers  we  must  not  over- 
look the  importance  of  the  intangible  qualities  which  ensure  success. 

In  addition  to  the  qualities  already  enumerated  the  teacher  must  have 
sincerity  and  patience,  infinite  patience.  She  must  have  good  Judgment  to 
know  when  a pupil  needs  encouragement  or  reproach.  And,  if  she  does  not  cul- 
tivate intuition  and  discernment  how  is  she  to  become  aware  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  pupil?  Problems  which  he  may  not  have  voiced  and  yet  they 
present  a barrier  to  progress.  The  home  teacher’s  quickness  and  accuracy  in 
discriminating  between  those  problems  which  she  is  equipped  and  authorized  to 
handle  and  those  which  should  be  referred  elsewhere  for  consideration  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  relationship. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  confidence.  Can  the  pupil  trust  the  teach- 
er to  hold  his  confidences  inviolate?  The  matter  of  privileged  communications 
should  be  given  serious  thought.  It  is  the  pupil’s  privilege  to  give  the 
teacher  permission  to  divulge  information.  Unless  this  permission  is  given, 
the  teacher  has  no  right  to  discuss  the  matter  concerned.  The  only  exception 
is  in  making  reports  to  one’s  supervisor  or  executive.  To  use  Justice  will 
further  the  establishment  of  constructive  relationships.  We  have  a tendency 
to  give  more  time  and  attention  to  those  pupils  we  especially  enjoy  and  to 
give  less  to  those  who  are  not  so  appealing  or  who  are  downright  difficult  to 
deal  with.  But  is  it  not  this  type  of  person  who  actually  needs  the  most  at- 
tention. It  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher  should  do  everything  in  her  power  to 
develop  this  quality. 

One  thing  is  necessary  and  that  is  faith,  faith  in  Gk)d,  a Supreme  Being 
or  that  which  is  taught  by  your  particular  religion.  Often  a teacher  finds 
herself  in  a position  where  her  pupil  looks  to  her  for  spiritual  comfort.  The 
teacher  should,  therefore,  have  her  own  philosophy  crystallized  to  the  point 
where  she  can  handle  such  a situation  with  assurance  and  without  embarrassment. 
In  some  instances  this  has  been  found  to  cement  a relationship  and  from  that 
point  progress  was  rapid. 

Have  you  thought  about  the  quality  of  objectivity?  How  many  “relations" 
have  been  irreparably  damaged  by  a lack  of  it’.  Pupils  often  "take  a thing  out" 
on  the  teacher  as  the  saying  goes.  If  the  teacher  handles  the  situation  in  an 
impersonal,  detached  manner  she  retains  her  own  self-respect  and  enables  the 
pupil  to  regain  his  without  "losing  face."  However,  if  the  teacher  looks  on 
the  situation  in  a subjective  manner  conscious  only  of  her  own  feelings  and 
reactions  she  loses  control  of  the  situation  by  her  natural  inclination  to  ar- 
gue from  a personal  point  of  view.  Objectivity  is  a quality  all  professional 
workers  must  achieve  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  human  interest. 

We  could  go  on  indefinitely  discussing  those  qualities  which  strengthen 
the  bond  of  teacher-pupil  relationship.  But  what  of  the  other  "spokes?" 

Commiinity  groups  present  a challenge  to  the  home  teacher  in  the  matter 
of  relations.  In  the  first  place,  the  problem  of  getting  to  a group  meeting 
has  to  be  met  whether  the  occasion  be  church,  a symphony  or  a club  meeting. 

In  working  with  her  pupils  the  teacher  often  urges  them  "to  lead  a more  normal 
life"  and  makes  specific  suggestions  along  the  line  of  social  activities.  Yet 
how  many  teachers  seldom,  if  ever,  take  part  in  the  social  life  of  their  com- 
munity. Of  the  group  present  here  today  probably  less  than  fifty  per  cent  be- 
long to  any  kind  of  a club,  exclusive  of  local  associations  for  the  blind. 
Probably  less  than  ten  per  cent  belong  to  a state  or  local  social  workers  club, 
business  or  professional  womans  club  or  some  coii5>arable  group.  I wonder  how 
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many  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting.  - I am  not  siiggeating  hov  to  vote.  How 
earnestly  has  each  teacher  tried  to  establish  a relation  at  these  conference 
meetings  by  actively  participating  in  discussions,  maintaining  contacts  through 
the  year,  etc?  The  status  of  our  Conference  reflects  the  kind  of  relations  es- 
tablished by  its  members.  Live  and  inspiring  conference  meetings  are  due  to 
the  expression  of  qualities  of  alertness,  cooperation,  ingenuity,  initiative, 
leadership  and  helpfulness  which  develop  a spirit  of  unity  thus  giving  more 
body  to  the  organization. 

Would  not  the  teacher's  life  be  greatly  enriched  if  she  were  to  become 
aware  of  the  benefits  of  relating  to  some  community  group  --  and  then  did  some- 
thing about  it?  Of  coiurse  the  teacher  would  have  to  do  her  part  to  establish 
the  relationship,  but  once  established  it  could  and  would  engender  much  good. 
She  would  go  to  her  pupils  with  fresh  inspiration  and  a different  perspective. 

There  is  not  time  to  discuss  each  spoke  of  oior  imaginary  wheel  - rela- 
tionship - in  detail  and  it  is  probably  just  as  well.  No  doubt  I have  already 
Jeopardized  my  relationship  with  home  teachers  by  my  theoretical  musings.  So 
let's  send  the  wheel  rolling  along  into  the  future  of  more  dynamic,  harmonious 
relationships  --  or  should  the  word  be  relations'.  As  I said  in  starting,  if 
this  paper  is  not  what  you  think  it  should  be.  Just  blame  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Noah 
Webster,  you  know,  who  was  responsible  for  starting  this. 
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The  Program  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  In  Sight  Conservation 

Doris  G.  Chandler,  Director  of  Health  Education 
National  Society. for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  - New  York,  New  York 


Many  of  us  take  our  eyes  for  granted  - We  are  aware,  when  we  stop 
to  think,  that  the  impressions  we  receive  are  all  received  from  our  senses, 
and  that  of  them  all,  sight  is  the  most  important.  As  a rule  it  is  only  when 
sight  is  threatened  that  individuals  become  conscious  of  their  eye  sight  and 
their  dependence  on  it. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has  for  approx- 
imately 4o  years  been  devoting  its  efforts  to  making  people  appreciate  the  value 
of  sight.  It  has  constantly  taught  people  to  value  it  - emphasized  the  need  to 
safeguard  it  - and  in  some  instances,  worked  for  its  restoration. 

The  National  Society  has  for  its  stated  objectives: 

1.  to  study  the  causes  of  blindness,  2.  to  advocate  measures  which  will  elim- 
inate the  causes  of  blindness  and  3*  to  disseminate  knowledge  which  will  con- 
tribute to  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  eye  health  and  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  To  accoiig)llsh  these  objectives,  the  National  Society  works  with 
and  through  other  agencies,  constantly  broadening  the  base  of  public  under- 
standing regarding  those  conditions  which  lead  to  blindness,  and  focusing  at- 
tention particularly  upon  those  causes  of  blindness  which  statistics  have 
shown  could  have  been  prevented  in  two  out  of  three  cases. 

The  work  of  the  Society  may  be  considered  under  three  general  heading: 
1.  education  2.  public  health  measures  3*  elimination  of  industrial  hazards  to 
sight.  It  will  be  obvious  that  there  will  be  overlapping  in  these  areas  of  ac- 
tivity - but  these  three  topics  may  help  to  provide  a rough  outline  for  a dis- 
cussion of  the  program  of  sight  conservation  which  has  many  ramifications. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Society  falls  under  the  heading  education, 
because  the  attainment  of  its  various  objectives  depends  primarily  upon  the 
knowledge  which  both  professional  groups  and  lay  individuals  have  on  this  im- 
portant subject  - sight  conservation.  It  is  not  a case-work  agency,  although 
it  renders  a good  deal  of  service  to  individuals  and  often  acts  as  a referral 
agency  for  those  who  come  for  help. 

Education  is  an  integral  part  of  all  activities  of  the  Society  but 
as  used  in  a more  limited  sense,  we  can  discuss  some  of  the  specific  examples 
of  the  educational  program. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  Sight  Saving  Classes.  The  first  class 
for  children  who  were  visually  handicapped  was  established  in  1913;  today, 
over  600  classes  are  in  existence.  The  Society  has  worked  with  Boards  of 
Education,  Universities,  and  Normal  Schools  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  par- 
ticular field  of  sight  conservation. 

Since  approximately  one  child  in  500  would  be  helped  if  he  were  in 
a sight  conservation  class,  it  is  readily  seen  that  facilities  are  still  inade- 
quate. It  is  estimated  that  50,000  children  who  will  not  be  in  sight  conserva- 
tion classes  this  year  would  profit  by  being  in  one. 

Sight  Saving  Classes  serve  a dual  purpose  - they  not  only  help  the 
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child  who  is  visually  handicapped,  but  stimulate  interest  and  often  lead  to 
the  securing  of  better  class  room  conditions  for  the  rest  of  the  school  children. 

Adequate  light,  surfaces  which  have  no  glare,  proper  reading  habits, 
are  factors  which  need  to  be  considered  for  all  children.  For  those  with  lim- 
ited vision,  large  type  books,  typewriters  - talking  books  - large  sized  chalk 
ajid  the  individual  attention  of  a specially  trained  teacher  are  also  essential. 

The  pioneer  work  of  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  will  continue  to  bear 
fruit  for  many  years.  Her  textbook,  "Education  and  Health  for  the  Partially 
Seeing  Child"  is  a helpful  guide  for  all  teachers,  not  alone  teachers  of  the 
visually  handicapped. 

If  there  are  to  be  sight  conservation  classes,  there  must  be  ade- 
quately prepared  teachers.  The  Society  constantly  works  with  universities  in 
setting  up  such  courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  In  19^8,  special  sum- 
mer courses  were  given  in  nine  different  normal  schools  and  universities  from 
New  York  to  California,  Florida  to  Michigan. 

Aside  from  courses  given  for  teachers,  there  are  special  courses 
and  Institutes  given  for  other  groups.  For  example,  last  year,  an  Eye  Institute 
was  held  in  New  York  for  members  of  health,  education  and  welfare  agencies; 
this  institute  included  visits  to  the  glaucoma,  clinic  and  the  eye  bank;  demon- 
strations of  vision  testing  devices;  ajid  helped  to  give  special  eiiq)haBi3  to  eye 
health  to  these  professional  workers. 

Nurses,  although  they  have  instruction  in  eye  care  while  in  training, 
often  find  after  they  have  been  on  the  Job  for  a while,  that  it  is  especially 
helpful  to  have  some  intensive  work  related  to  the  eye.  Consequently,  the 
nursing  consultant  on  the  staff,  constantly  works  with  local  nursing  groups  ■:.o 
eirrange  special  institutes  for  nurses.  One  institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
one  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  are  scheduled  for  this  fall.  Others  will  be  de- 
veloped as  time  permits.  Special  consultation  service  in  the  nursing  area  is 
always  available. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  Society  know  that  it  publishes 
a quarterly  Joiirnal,  "The  Sight  Saving  Review".  It  also  publishes  the  "Eye 
Health  and  Safety  News",  special  manuals,  and  many  paii5)hlets.  If  one  studies 
the  titles  and  notes  the  content  of  publications  listed  in  the  catalogue  it  be- 
comes quickly  evident  that  there  are  groups  of  persons  for  whom  materials  are 
especially  prepared  as,  physicians,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  parents.  "Eye 
Health"  - a Teaching  Handbook  for  Nurses;  and  "Industrial  Aspects  of 
Opthalmology",  are  examples  of  handbooks  prepared  with  special  groups  and 
special  needs  in  mind. 

Thousands  of  panq)hlets  each  year  reach  people  who  are  concerned  for 
one  reason  or  another  with  eye  health  or  eye  disease. 

Other  educational  activities  can  be  but  briefly  mentioned:  In  one 
year,  69  field  trips  were  made  by  staff  members,  87  talks  given,  8 radio  broad- 
casts made,  numerous  articles  prepared  for  publication,  exhibit  materials  prepared 
for  over  100  meetings,  and  a sale  and  rental  of  over  200  films.  In  addition 
there  is  an  important  contribution  in  the  area  of  education  made  dally  through 
the  correspondence  of  all  staff  members  in  answer  to  the  thousands  of  letters 
received  asking  for  help  and  information.  Nor  is  this  service  limited 
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to  the  U.S.A.  From  Brazil,  Australia,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  from  Denmark, 
from  any  country  one  can  name,  come  letters  asking  for  materials  - for  advice  - 
for  guidance . 

We  mentioned  - education  - health  - Industry.  Let  us  now  "briefly 
consider  some  achievements  and  some  activities  In  the  health  field. 

Those  cases  of  "blindness  caused  "by  disease,  are  of  special  concern 
to  health  departaaents  and  other  health  agencies.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Society's  work  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
It  Is  a notable  achievement  that  since  I908  the  percentage  of  children  admit- 
ted to  schools  of  the  "blind  due  to  this  cause  of  "blindness,  has  dropped  from 
28  per  cent  to  less  than  3 P©r  cent.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  goes  to  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  and  to  health  departments. 

Pre-marltal  and  pre-natal  examinations  and  the  subsequent  treatment 
of  Infected  persons  Is  resulting  In  fewer  cases  of  congenital  syphilis.  This 
In  turn  means  fewer  cases  of  blindness  In  children. 

More  remains  to  be  done  - but  there  Is  no  way  of  estimating  the 
number  of  children  who  now  have  sight  who  would  have  lived  In  a world  of  dark- 
ness but  for  the  efforts  to  reduce  Infections  from  venereal  diseases.  We  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  among  children  23  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  blind- 
ness are  still  due  to  communicable  diseases-  Preventive  activities  have  re- 
sulted In  there  being  practically  no  blindness  from  small  pox,  but  meningitis, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  Infectious  diseases  still  take  their  toll. 

Again,  In  areas  where  Industry  has  epidemics  of  conjunctivitis, 
where  trachoma  Is  prevalent,  where  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  rates  are  still  high 
these  and  other  problems  related  to  eye  health  are  Important. 

The  growing  body  of  data  showing  the  relation  of  good  nutrition  to 
health  of  eye  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  points  to  a need  for  further 
emphasis  on  this  phase  of  preventive  work  by  health  departments. 

Some  blindness  caused  by  cataract  and  glaucoma  can  undoubtedly  be 
prevented  by  more  education,  more  case-finding,  more  follow-up  services.  Peo- 
ple need  to  be  taught  to  go  to  oculists  with  early  signs  of  eye  trouble  - to 
secure  periodic  eye  examinations  after  forty. 

Parents  need  to  have  their  attention  called  to  eye  health  of  chil- 
dren - to  be  made  aware  of  symptoms  which  might  indicate  eye  trouble  - to  be 
taught  the  danger  inherent  in  some  toys.  These  are  problems  in  the  health  and 
accident  prevention  area.  Prevention  of  blindness,  like  the  prevention  of 
diphtheria,  Is  a function  of  health  departments.  Mention  should  be  made  not 
alone  of  health  departments.  Hospitals,  clinics,  physicians,  nurses,  social 
workers  and  other  groups,  all  are  concerned  in  this  area  of  health  conserva- 
tion. These  people  and  organizations  constantly  use  the  films,  pamphlets,  and 
consultation  services  of  the  National  Society. 

Ttirnlng  now  to  the  industrial  area,  what  do  we  find? 

There  are  probably  at  least  8,000  persons  now  In  the  United  States 
who  have  lost  both  eyes  - 80,000  who  have  lost  one  eye,  as  a result  of  indus- 
trial accidents.  In  addition,  each  year  approximately  1,000  additional  per- 
sons will  lose  one  eye  - another  100  lose  both  eyes.  Yet  most  of  these 
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accidents  could  "be  prevented. 

Safety  goggles  and  shields  - safety  devices  - the  proper  correction 
of  visual  defects,  Joh  analysis,  adequate  lighting,  are  some  of  the  factors  - 
involved  in  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents. 

It's  human  to  save  sight  -■  good  husiness  to  save  materials,  so  in- 
dustry is  hecoming  more  and  more  interested  in  this  field  of  eye  conservation. 
Con5»ensation  costs  for  eye  injuries  are  high.  People  who  have  learned  indus- 
trial skills  and  are  then  "lost"  to  the  Joh  because  of  an  eye  injury  are  an 
economic  waste  to  industry. 

Although  humane  considerations  are  still  of  great  importance,  in 
industry  it  is  Just  good  husiness  to  prevent  eye  accidents. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  heard  of  the  Wise  Owl  Cluh  - 
It’s  rather  new,  hut  the  members  of  this  cluh  will  he  men  and  women  in  industry 
whose  eyes  have  been  saved  by  the  use  of  safety  goggles. 

(amplify) 

In  a certain  industry,  the  manager  keeps  a collection  of  shattered 
goggles  on  display  - mute  evidence  that  eyes  have  been  saved.  In  one  industry 
alone,  the  American  Car  & Foundry,  Co.,  122  workers  are  now  eligible  for  mem- 
mership  in  the  Wise  Owl  Club. 

This  paper  would  be  far  from  complete  if  a few  other  areas  of  work 
and  activity  were  to  be  omitted,  and  one  in  particular  cuts  across  all  others  - 
Research. 


We  cannot  intelligently  work  to  prevent  blindness  unless  we  know  its 
causes.  So  there  needs  to  be  constant  study  of  causes.  We  cannot  know  how  to 
combat  certain  causes  without  much  more  research. 

Lets  look  for  a moment  at  some  of  the  areas  in  which  research  is  now 
being  carried  on.  And  again,  a point  made  earlier  should  be  reemphasized, 
namely,  that  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  works  in 
close  cooperation  with  other  agencies.  In  research  this  is  of  particular  im- 
portance. In  the  field  of  education,  a research  project  is  now  going  on  in  St. 
Louie  to  evaluate  practical  methods  of  vision  testing  of  school  children.  Ap- 
proximately 1,200  children  will  be  examined.  The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education, 
the  Missouri  State  Division  of  Public  Health,  and  the  TJ.S.  Children's  Bureau, 
are  all  participating. 

Another  research  project  in  the  health  area  is  being  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  to  determine,  if  possible, 
the  relationship  between  certain  infections  of  the  pregnant  mother  and  congen- 
ital cataract  and  other  malformations  in  babies. 

An  analysis  of  132  mothers  who  contracted  German  measles  during  the 
first  three  months  of  pregnancy  showed  that  '{6  babies  had  congenital  cataracts, 
3 had  congenital  glaucoma,  5 liad  abnormally  small  eyes,  2 had  severe  squints, 

2 had  inflammations  of  deep  membranes  of  the  eye,  2 had  nystagmus.  Other  de- 
fects were  also  noted.  In  132  cases,  only  l8  infants  were  free  from  defect. 
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Another  project  is  concerned  with  a study  of  causes  of  l800  eye  ac- 
cidents among  44,000  school  children  over  a period  of  15  yeeurs. 

Research  in  industry  can  he  illustrated  by  the  project  carried  on 
in  the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue.  This  project  was  originally  suggested 
by  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  eyesight  of  all 
workers  was  tested  and  corrective  eyeglasses  were  furnished  to  all  who  needed 
them  - the  lighting  was  modernized  - the  walls  and  ceilings  were  cleaned  and 
painted  - the  floor  and  desks  made  light  in  tone  - and  the  tabulating  machines 
changed  from  black  to  a light  grayish-green. 

Its  purpose  was  three-fold  - to  see  what  would  happen  to  production 
to  determine,  if  possible,  the  effect  of  better  working  conditions  on  the  mo- 
rale and  welfare  of  the  workers  and  to  secure  data  on  which  to  base  future 
plans  for  the  Improvement  of  lighting  in  other  departments. 

Another  project  is  starting  in  New  Jersey  with  a practical  demon- 
stration of  a complete  modern  eye  program  in  five  plants.  This  demonstration 
will  include  not  only  use  of  safety  devices,  but  adequate  eye  examinations. 

Job  analysis  and  the  use  of  light. 

In  summary,  the  work  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  cuts  across  the  major  lines  of  education,  health,  and  industry. 

Looked  at  in  another  way,  its  activities  cut  across  the  lives  of 
every  one  at  all  ages. 

It  is  interested  in  the  Infant  - to  prevent  infections  of  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea.  It  works  to  prevent  eye  accidents  in  children  - to  establish 
sight  saving  classes  - to  safeguard  those  in  industry  - to  teach  the  general 
public  the  value  of  sight  and  how  it  can  be  conserved  - to  have  clinics  estab- 
lished to  serve  the  needs  of  young  and  old  - to  study  the  causes  of  blindness 
and  to  work  constantly  toward  the  ideal  goal  - complete  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. 
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HOME  TEACHING  AS  A PROFESSION 


*Gretta  Griffis,  Home  Teacher 
Family  Service  Association  Washington,  D.  C. 


Although  I am  relatively  a new  comer  to  the  field  of  home  teaching,  my 
thinking  about  this  business  of  home  teaching  has  passed  through  several  tran- 
sitional stages.  That  it  is  a profession  I am  sure,  but  the  question  about 
which  I have  been  pondering  is  Just  where  in  professional  activity  does  it  be- 
long - - to  which  other  profession  is  it  related. 

First  I saw  it  as  a part  of  the  field  of  education.  The  home  teacher 
was  Just  what  the  name  implies;  a person  who  went  into  a home  and  taught  some- 
one something.  The  emphasis  was  on  the  teaching  and  learning  of  a given  skill. 
As  time  went  on,  however,  I began  to  see  that  there  was  more  involved  than  an 
educative  process.  It  became  clear  that  if  the  person  being  taught  were  to 
gain  from  what  the  home  teacher  had  to  give,  there  must  be  added  to  the  teach- 
ing process  an  understanding  of  what  the  client  needed  to  learn.  I moved  into 
the  second  stage  in  my  thinking  about  home  teaching:  it  was  that  of  seeing 
the  work  as  related  to  occupational  therapy.  The  home  teacher  taught  skills 
and  activities  to  give  the  client  something  to  keep  him  busy  and  whenever  pos- 
sible hoped  that  the  training  would  contribute  to  rehabilitating  the  client  so 
that  he  might  function  in  industry,  a sheltered  workshop,  or  a home  industry 
program  if  such  were  available. 

Gradually,  however,  I have  come  to  see  home  teaching  as  a part  of  the 
profession  of  social  work  with  similar  aims  and  goals. 

Social  work  has  been  defined  as  ’’Professional  service  to  people  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  as  individuals  and  in  groups  to  attain  satisfactory 
relationships  and  standards  of  living  in  accordance  with  their  particular 
wishes. ” 


The  home  teacher  gives  professional  service  to  people  to  assist  them  as 
individuals  to  attain  - as  nearly  as  possible  - satisfactory  relationships  and 
standards  in  accordance  with  their  particular  wishes.  True  the  home  teacher 
does  teach  skills,  but  the  teaching  of  these  skills  is  not  the  end  result. 

The  home  teacher  teaches  to  give  the  client  skills  with  the  purpose  always  in 
view  of  enabling  the  client,  through  a better  understanding  and  greater  accep- 
tance of  himself,  to  use  the  experience  he  has  had  with  the  home  teacher  to 
work  out  better  relationships  with  his  family,  friends,  and  community;  and  in 
some  Instances  hopefully  to  achieve  a means  of  influencing  his  standards  of 
living  through  greater  economic  returns,  the  use  of  the  products  which  he  can 
create  as  a result  of  his  increased  skill,  or  the  greater  knowledge  of  the 
tools  of  living;  helping  the  homemaker  with  the  problems  of  housework  and  care 
of  the  children  and  the  gardener  to  more  easily  tend  his  vegetables  and  flowers- 
May  I call  your  attention  to  the  last  three  words  of  the  definition  of  social 
work  Just  quoted:  ’’Their  particular  wishes.”  It  seems  to  me  this  is  one  sig- 
nificant characteristic  of  home  teaching  as  a part  of  the  larger  profession 
of  social  work.  Ideally  in  the  professional  practice  of  social  work,  the  cli- 
ent is  left  completely  free  to  make  choices  for  himself  as  to  whether  he 
wishes  the  services  of  the  home  teacher  and  what  he  wishes  to  do  with  those 
services  if  he  chooses  to  use  them. 

Believe  me  being  a home  teacher  with  the  approach  of  the  educator,  who 
has  a various  array  of  skills  to  teach  and  expecting  the  client  to  learn  some- 
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one  or  more  of  those  skills,  is  far  easier  than  the  discipline  required  to  pa- 
tiently work  through  with  the  client  the  decision  as  to  whether  he  wishes  to 
use  the  home  teacher,  or  not.  The  home  teacher,  with  a knowledge  of  social 
case  work,  recognizes  the  right  of  self-determination.  She  knows  that  unless 
the  client  decides -to  use  the  home  teacher  on  his  own,  entirely  free  from  fear 
of  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  the  agency  which  sends  the  teacher,  or  any 
other  agency  or  member  of  the  community,  the  result  of  the  teaching  will  he 
far  less  effective.  The  teacher  will  wonder  why  Mr.  James,  who  has  physical 
and  intellectual  capacity,  does  not  achieve  more.  We  have  more  energy  to  in- 
vest if  the  thing  we  undertake  is  done  because  we  wish  to  do  that  thing  more 
than  anything  else  which  we  might  choose. 

After  the  client  chooses  to  use  the  services  of  the  home  teacher  - - 
if  that  teacher  has  a knowledge  of  principles  of  casework  - - the  teacher  will 
give  careful  thotight  to  what  are  the  client's  ambitions,  interests,  emotional, 
intellectual  and  physical  capacities  and  problems.  The  teacher  proceeding  in 
this  manner  is  always  aware  of  the  differences  between  people.  The  worker  is 
cognizant  that  to  achieve  the  maximum  the  client  must  be  worked  with  on  his 
own  level,  utilizing  whatever  he  can  bring  to  the  new  e^^erience  rather  than 
superimposing  an  entire  new  set  of  skills  and  patterns  of  thinking.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  home  teacher  does  not  work  toward  change,  but  the  changes 
will  probably  come  slowly.  It  is  a process  of  continual  incorporation  and  in- 
termingling of  the  new  with  the  old  in  the  client’s  experience. 

Some  clients  may  never  be  able  to  change;  they  may  not  want  to  change. 
The  professionally  trained,  skillful  home  teacher  is  so  disciplined  that  she 
can  accept  this  denial  of  her  efforts.  Here  the  home  teacher,  trained  in  the 
field  of  social  work,  has  other  tools  which  he  or  she  will  want  to  use. 

There  is  no  place  for  the  home  teacher  who  is  Judgemental  in  thinking 
about  clients,  their  failures,  things  they  do,  attitudes  they  express.  The 
client  is  accepted  as  he  is.  There  is  no  place  for  condemnation  or  condoning. 
If  the  client  fails,  we  do  not  condemn  or  blame.  Who  of  us  here  has  not  ex- 
perienced the  paralyzing  effects  of  the  blocking  which  follows  negative  crit- 
icism? We  ask  ourselves,  and  if  it  seems  wise,  we  ask  the  client  why  things 
did  not  work  out. 

If  the  client  succeeds,  we  are  thoughtful  in  giving  approval.  Approval 
from  the  teacher  may  spur  the  client  on  to  new  and  more  difficult  work.  It 
may  carry  him  over  periods  of  discouragement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  client 
may  come  to  work  for  the  satisfaction  of  being  praised  by  the  teacher;  he  may 
achieve  to  please  the  worker;  he  may  come  to  depend  on  that  approval.  The 
client  may  develop  an  increased  fear  of  failure. 

Mr.  Daniels  had  been  severely  disappointed  and  inconvenienced  because 
the  agency  on  which  he  depended  had  not  functioned  so  that  the  worker  could 
keep  a promise  which  she  had  made  to  him.  The  worker  had  spent  several  diffi- 
cult interviews  with  him,  assisting  him  to  work  through  his  feelings  about  the 
situation.  She  called  after  an  absence  of  a few  weeks.  Mr.  Daniels  was 
cheerful  and  seemed  to  be  taking  the  situation  in  the  socially  accepted  manner 
of  "taking  it  like  a man.”  The  worker  told  Mr.  Daniels  what  a fine  attitude 
he  had,  how  fine  it  was  that  he  could  look  on  what  had  been  a trying  and  dis- 
appointing experience  in  such  a cheerful  way.  Then  she  thought  of  what  her 
words  might  have  meant.  Maybe  Mr.  Daniels  did  not  feel  cheerful  about  the 
situation;  maybe  way  down  inside  he  was  not  taking  it  like  a man;  maybe  he 
felt  anger  toward  the  worker  and  agency  but  was  afraid  to  continue  expres- 
sing it  fearing  the  disapproval  of  the  worker  and  her  retaliation,  all  of 
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which  was  not  conducive  to  Mr.  Daniels'  test  growth  and  emotional  health.  Af- 
ter such  out-spoken  approval  of  this  positive  attitude  toward  a terribly  bad 
situation,  would  he  feel  free  to  talk  through  his  feelings  with  this  or  another 
worker  should  another  similar  situation  develop?  The  worker  realized  that  by 
reacting  to  Mr.  Daniels  in  a lay  manner  instead  of  the  professional  disciplined 
way  of  the  non- Judgemental  home  teacher  with  case  work  background,  she  had  set 
up  a blocking  which  was  not  wholesome. 

At  the  time  Mrs.  Jacobs  was  referred  to  me  by  the  case  worker,  I was 
given  a picture  of  a very  troubled  person.  On  my  first  visit  Mrs.  Jacobs  was 
cheerful.  She  talked  about  her  difficulties  freely  but  said  things  were  going 
better.  She  seemed  Interested  in  the  services  of  home  teaching  and  easily  de- 
cided which  of  the  services  she  wished  to  use.  I felt  Mrs.  Jacobs  was  a per- 
son who  would  move  along  quickly  and  without  difficulty.  On  my  second  visit, 

I found  Mrs.  Jacobs  a changed  person.  She  was  fearful,  made  decisions  slowly, 
acted  slowly,  was  doubtful  about  her  ability  to  achieve.  I saw  an  environ- 
mental factor  which  might  have  upset  her,  but  did  wonder  about  the  situation. 

I greeted  her  most  cheerfully.  I continually  told  Mrs.  Jacobs  of  her  ability 
to  learn  and  succeed.  Because  of  the  capacity  which  I was  sure  she  had,  not 
only  from  my  observation  at  the  time  of  the  first  interview,  but  her  past  re- 
cord, I assigned  amounts  of  work  larger  than  I ordinarily  would  have  given. 

I sensed  that  something  was  wrong;  so  I quickly  said  that  if  she  could  not  ac- 
complish all  that  I had  assigned,  it  would  be  all  right.  She  should  do  what- 
ever she  could.  Two  days  later  the  case  worker  called  me  to  see  what  I had 
observed  about  Mrs.  Jacobs.  At  the  regular  interview  with  the  case  worker, 

Mrs.  Jacobs  had  appeared  terribly  depressed.  In  the  rush  of  work,  I had  dis- 
missed Mrs.  Jacobs'  situation  from  my  mind.  Quickly  I recalled  what  had  hap- 
pened. In  the  particular  agency  setting,  in  which  I work,  there  is  a division 
of  function  between  the  work  of  the  home  teacher  and  the  case  worker.  After 
considerable  discussion,  the  worker  and  I decided  that  it  would  be  wise  to  dis- 
cuss this  case  with  the  case  work  supervisor  in  the  agency.  To  the  case  worker 
the  importance  of  helping  Mrs.  Jacobs  talk  about  the  things  which  were  bother- 
ing her,  of  discussing  her  life  with  her  husband,  his  death,  and  her  feelings 
about  the  young  son  who  lived  in  the  home  with  her  was  stressed.  My  role  was 
to  be  one  of  accepting  Mrs.  Jacobs  as  a fearful,  depressed,  upset  person.  My 
work  was  to  be  directed  toward  the  end  of  diverting  her  mind  into  channels  of 
activity  outside  herself.  I was  not  to  bounce  in  with  a "lion's  club",  cheery 
greetlxg.  Mrs.  Jacobs  did  not  feel  cheerful.  To  her  there  was  nothing  to  be 
cheerful  about.  Could  I not  understand  that  she  could  not  be  cheerful?  To 
Mrs.  Jacobs  at  this  particular  time,  achievement  seemed  Impossible.  If  I in- 
sisted that  it  was,  she  would  only  become  more  discouraged.  I was  to  allow 
Mrs.  Jacobs  to  set  her  own  pace  for  working.  If  she  did  nothing,  that  would 
be  all  right.  If  she  did  a great  deal,  that  would  be  all  right  too.  I have 
used  this  procedure  a number  of  times  since  the  Jacobs  case  was  being  consid- 
ered. It  is  wise,  however,  to  recognize  as  accurately  as  possible  the  diagnos- 
tic signs  in  order  to  know  on  which  clients  it  should  be  used  and  when  it 
should  not.  If  I were  to  use  the  methods  employed  in  the  Jacobs  case  in  deal- 
ing with  Mrs.  Grant,  and  not  be  cheerful  to  Mrs.  Grant,  who  feels  that  being 
cheerful  regardless  of  how  things  are  bothering  her  is  most  in^ortant,  she 
would  feel  less  confident  and  be  completely  thrown  off  in  her  relationship 
with  me. 

May  I again  emphasize  the  importance  of  understanding  the  client,  his 
strengths  and  limitations  and  of  working  with  him  in  keeping  with  these,  of 
asking  why  the  client  has  failed  to  come  up  to  our  expectations.  Often  it  is 
helpful  to  turn  for  skilled  case  work  or  psychiatric  consultation  before  we 
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decide  hov  to  proceed  with  the  difficult  case  of  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss  Brown,  or 
Mr.  Wall. 

The  skilled  home  teacher  also  realizes  the  importance  of  estahlishlng, 
what  is  known  in  the  case  work  field,  as  a good  relationship.  This  Implies 
that  the  client  feels  at  ease  with  the  teacher;  that  he  may  say  anything  he 
wishes  and  act  with  as  much  freedom  as  possible  during  the  time  he  and  the 
teacher  are  working  together  and  that  the  worker  will  not  mind  and  will  ac- 
cept him  Just  the  same  whether  the  client  is  accepting  or  rejecting.  (It 
means  that  the  client  has  confidence  in  the  teacher).  It  is  often  surprising 
the  degree  of  development  and  achievement  a client  can  experience  when  this 
relationship  is  present.  We  can  see  this  same  client  with  another  teacher 
when  this  relationship  is  absent,  and  he  will  do  little  more  than  stand  still, 
and  there  have  been  instances  in  which  the  client  has  even  regressed. 

What  can  the  teacher  do  to  establish  and  maintain  this  relationship? 

(a)  The  client  must  be  accepted  - ~ good  or  bad,  interested  or  disin- 
terested, agreeable  or  hostile,  succeeding  or  falling,  conforming  or  not  con- 
forming to  the  approved  mores  of  the  social  group,  before  he  will  be  completely 
at  ease  with  the  teacher.  This  complete  acceptance  of  any  and  all  clients, 
regardless  of  what  they  do,  is  not  easy.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  worker 
necessarily  approves  of  what  the  client  does,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  worker 
should  try  to  understand  why  the  client  behaves  as  he  does  and  can  separate 
the  client  from  his  behavior. 

On  my  first  visit  Mrs.  Wilson  complained  because  I came  so  early  in  the 
afternoon.  She  ran  her  radio  so  loud  that  it  was  most  impossible  to  talk  with 
her;  she  stressed  at  length  what  my  two  predecessors  had  done  for  her;  she  let 
me  know  that  she  doubted  if  I would  be  able  to  do  as  much;  she  hoped  I would 
not  stay  long  because  I was  interrupting  her  nap  and  radio  programs;  and  she 
did  not  care  when  I came  again.  I found  that  I had  to  work  to  establish  a re- 
lationship with  Mrs.  Wilson.  I found  it  difficult  to  separate  her  behavior 
from  her  and  to  understand  why  she  was  so  hostile.  The  supervisor,  who  read 
the  record  of  this  interview,  was  a most  understanding  person.  I talked  my 
feelings  over  with  her  and  from  her  detachment  she  was  able  to  raise  several 
questions  which  aided  me  to  work  through  my  feelings  so  that  I could  continue 
to  work  with  Mrs.  Wilson:  (l)  Was  this  woman  hostile  as  a result  of  the 
frustration  which  she  experienced  due  to  a disappointing,  lonely  life?  (2) 

Was  she  hostile  to  everyone  in  all  situations  or  was  her  hostility  limited  to 
certain  people  and  situations?  (3)  Could  I think  of  anything  which  had  gone 
into  the  making  of  the  appointment  and  my  visit  which  might  have  aroused  this 
hostility?  (4)  Did  the  record  Indicate  any  hostility  toward  previous  workers? 
She  suggested  that  the  more  of  this  hostility,  which  Mrs.  Wilson  was  releasing, 
I could  accept  without  reacting  in  kind  - the  quicker  she  would  respond  to  me 
in  a positive  manner.  I have  been  able  to  go  back  and  work  with  Mrs.  Wilson. 

(B)  Have  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  client  as  a human  being. 
Remember  at  all  times  that  he  has  feelings  which  differ  only  little  from  ours. 
Occasionally  mentally  reverse  roles  and  Imagine  how  you  would  feel  if  you  were 
the  client  and  he  the  worker. 

Never  fail  to  show  the  client  the  respect  of  making  an  appointment  with 
him.  This  is  a subject  on  which  an  entire  paper  might  be  written.  After  hav- 
ing made  that  appointment,  keep  it.  If  you  find  that  you  cannot  do  so,  remem- 
ber that  there  are  always  telephones,  telegrams,  and  special  delivery  letters. 
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I had  3mde  an  appointment  with  Miss  White.  The  evening  "before  the 
morning  appointment,  my  supervisor,  who  had  her  headquarters  in  another  town, 
called  to  say  that  she  could  he  in  the  city,  in  which  I was  working,  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  could  only  see  me  the  next  morning.  I forgot  that  Miss  White 
had  a phone.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  I reached  her  home.  She  had 
made  an  appointment  at  the  clinic  for  the  afternoon  because  she  thought  I 
would  be  there  in  the  morning.  She  had  waited  for  me  until  she  was  late  for 
the  clinic  appointment.  I missed  seeing  her  altogether.  During  the  remainder 
of  my  contact  with  Miss  White,  contact  which  was  cut  short  because  of  my  leav- 
ing the  agency,  she  was  most  negligent  about  keeping  appointments.  There  were 
many  times  that  I failed  to  see  her  because  of  this . I was  never  able  to  put 
our  relationship  on  the  same  good  basis  as  that  on  which  we  had  been  working 
before  this  broken  appointment. 

(C)  Confidence  of  the  client  in  the  worker  is  essential.  The  client 
must  know  that  he  can  trust  the  beaoher.  The  teacher  is  obligated  to  maintain 
complete  confidentiality  of  client's  activity  and  identity.  It  is  so  easy  to 
discuss  a client's  situation  and  problems  with  friends  whom  we  feel  cannot  pos- 
sibly know  the  person  about  whom  we  are  talking.  A short  time  ago,  one  of  my 
fellow  workers  was  having  dinner  ¥i"bh  a group  of  friends  whose  economic  and 
social  position  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  from  that  of  the  client 
about  whom  she  told  an  interestins  incident.  She  was  amazadl  and  most  chagrined 
when  one  of  the  women  commented  that  through  her  husband  she  had  heard  about 
the  man  being  discussed#  though  ills  nagm©  kad  not  been  mentioned,  and  proceeded 
to  launch  forth  into  a detailed  discussion  of  the  client’s  situation. 

Several  times  in  the  last  few  weeks  my  clients  have  asked  the  names  of 
others  on  whom  I call  in  order  to  learn  if  I visit  any  of  their  friends.  I 
have  refused  consistently  to  give  such  information,  explaining  to  them  that 
just  as  they  would  not  wish  me  to  discuss  them  with  others,  so  others  should 
not  be  discussed  with  them.  During  the  time  I spend  with  them,  they  and  their 
situations  are  my  chief  center  of  interest.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  teacher  to  talk  with  and  gain  permission  of  the  client  before  consult- 
ing any  outside  source  concerning  the  client  or  his  problem.  After  this  per- 
mission is  granted,  it  is  wise  for  the  worker  to  let  the  client  know  the  re- 
sult of  the  discussion  about  him.  This  is  an  area  in  which  all  of  us  slip  on 
occasions  but  is  one  in  which  we  should  be  most  careful. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  stop  talking  with  you  without  mentioning 
one  more  point.  To  me  this  is  something  which  all  home  teachers,  as  well  as 
others  in  the  field  of  social  work,  should  consider  very  seriously.  If  we 
have  achieved  in  this  area,  other  of  the  points  which  I have  mentioned  will 
fall  into  place  naturally  and  easily.  It  is  the  part  of  home  teaching  which 
is,  perhaps,  most  difficult  and  can  but  should  not  be  teiken  lightly.  I am 
talking  about  this  business  of  understanding  one's  self,  of  feeling  secure 
with  one's  self,  of  accepting  one's  self.  To  know,  and  accept  one's  strength, 
limitations,  and  weaknesses  and  be  sure  that  one  has  done  this  is  not  only 
difficult  but  is  exceedingly  painful  and  requires  the  willingness  to  change. 
Generally  when  we  look  at  ourselves  squarely  we  are  not  too  satisfied  with 
what  we  see.  We  all  are  apt  to  do  far  less  than  we  would  like  for  the  client 
in  helping  him  without  this  self  understanding.  How  can  we  really  expect  to 
understand  others  unless  we  understand  ourselves,  and  how  can  we  really  help 
others  unless  we  understand  them?  Are  we  helping  others  because  we  want  to? 
This  can  effect  our  capacity  to  help.  Or,  are  we  using  our  work  as  home 
teachers  to  satisfy  some  of  our  deeper  personal  needs  such  as  the  need  to 
dominate,  to  be  parental,  to  show  our  own  skills,  to  gain  approval? 
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Just  one  more  thing.  All  of  the  points  I have  made  this  morning  are 
ideals  to  he  striven  for.  Their  achievement  does  not  come  in  a day,  month, 
or  year;  hut  each  time  we  home  teachers  can  act  in  accordance  with  one  of  them 
we  are  being  a little  more  helpful  to  the  client.  We  are  becoming  more  than  a 
pedagog.  We  are- becoming  a person  who  is  enabling  another  person  to  use  and 
mobilize  more  of  his  strengths  and  capacities  to  rise  above  the  limitations 
within  himself  or  his  environment  and  become  a happier,  better  adjusted,  and 
more  productive  member  of  society. 


GRETTA  GRIFFIS 


I 
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THE  BLINKED  VETERAN 


*Lloyd  Greenwood,  Executive  Director, 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 


It  is  a real  vrivilege  to  he  able  to  address  this  conference  and  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  problems  which  concern  all  of  us,  either  personally  or  profes- 
sionally or  both.  We  can  all  hope  that  through  the  discussion  and  presenta- 
tion of  our  varied  observations,  our  insight  into  the  confusion  and  misconcep- 
tions which  surround  blindness  will  be  strengthened.  In  order  that  we  shall 
not  give  birth  to  further  misconceptions  we  will  not  discuss  blindness  as  a 
condition  but  instead  we  will  talk  about  that  group  of  individuals  who  find  it 
necessary  to  live  without  benefit  of  sight.  I am,  of  course,  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss only  a small  segment  of  that  group,  or  those  individuals  whose  blindness 
is  a result  of  our  most  recent  World  War.  It  would  do  no  good  to  discuss  this 
group  separately  if  blindness  were  the  only  consideration.  Total  or  partial 
blindness  is  the  same,  regardless  of  its  cause.  An  injury  to  the  eye  is  es- 
sentially the  same  whether  it  is  caused  by  an  industrial  accident  or  a shell 
fragment.  Obviously,  the  physical  effect  on  the  individual  does  not  vary  and 
the  counterpart  of  every  type  of  war  blindness  can  be  found  in  the  non-veteran 
group.  Therefore,  if  anything  is  to  be  learned  from  a comparison  of  the 
blinded  veteran  and  the  blinded  civilian  it  will  be  through  the  comparison  of 
the  conditions  facing  each  group,  the  programs  of  rehabilitation  and  training 
available  to  each  and  the  financial  assistance  available.  The  blinded  veteran 
and  the  blind  civilian  who  lost  their  sight  on  the  same  day  through  the  same 
type  of  injury  find  themselves  in  two  entirely  different  categories,  facing 
two  different  social  attitudes  and  with  decidedly  different  opportunities. 

The  blinded  veteran  finds  himself  eligible  to  receive  the  finest  opthal- 
malogical  care  which  this  country  has  to  offer.  In  Army  hospitals  where  the 
best  of  equipment  and  treatment  is  given  to  him,  he  finds  that  expense  is  no 
object  and  that  even  a most  intricate  and  expensive  operation  will  be  performed 
if  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  restoring  his  vision.  Even  though  he  may 
not  immediately  accept  his  blindness  as  a reality,  he  is  at  least  spared  the 
uncertainty  which  many  blind  civilians  face  when  they  are  imable  to  pay  for 
first  class  hospitals  and  specialists.  This  fine  free  treatment  cannot  lessen 
the  shock  of  total  and  permanent  blindness*  However,  it  may  hasten  the  indi- 
vidual's acceptance  of  the  fact  since  he  knows  that  opthalmalogical  treatment 
of  a higher  quality  is  virtually  non-existent. 

Upon  his  discharge  from  the  Army  eye  center,  the  blinded  veteran  found 
that  an  extensive  program  of  rehabilitation  had  been  established  to  help  him 
learn  the  new  techniques  for  independent  travel,  personal  hygiene,  recreation, 
etc.  The  training  center  at  Avon  to  which  I refer  has,  of  course,  subsequently 
been  closed,  and  if  the  veteran  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  take  some  time 
in  losing  his  vision  he  will  not  have  the  benefit  of  such  a program.  The  spe- 
cialized training  center  where  a sizable  group  of  blind  individuals  lived  to- 
gether, learn  new  techniques  and  talk  over  their  common  problems  is  a benefit 
which  is  not  generally  available  to  the  newly  blinded  civilian.  At  the  train- 
ing center,  the  blinded  veteran  had  the  chance  to  examine  and  try  out  different 
Jobe  to  determine  his  preference  as  well  as  his  capabilities. 

Upon  leaving  training  center  he  found,  that  unlike  the  blinded  civilian, 
his  major  problem  was  not  a financial  one.  He  was  not  seriously  burdened 
with  anxieties  about  his  ability  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family.  If 
necessary,  the  veteran  could  take  a breathing  spell  in  which  to  re-establish 
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his  family  life,  renew  old  friendships  and  look  about  for  suitable  employment. 

He  had  the  broad  vocational  training  program  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
together  with  its  advisement  and  guidance  and  sometimes  even  a degree  of  as- 
sistance with  placement.  All  of  these  constituted  assistance  which  is  avail- 
able to  the  blinded  civilian  only  in  a lesser  degree  or  not  at  all. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  aspect  of  these  benefits  was  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  made  available  to  the  veteran.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  all 
of  his  self  respect  even  though  he  received  a great  many  different  benefits. 
Because  of  his  status  as  a disabled  veteran  there  was  never  any  doubt  about 
his  entitlement  to  these  benefits.  Consequently  any  taint  of  charity  or  pa- 
tronization  was  removed  because  of  his  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  whether 
this  was  voluntary  or  otherwise,  his  Government  considered  that  he  was  deserv- 
ing of  its  assistance. 

The  Government,  however,  maintains  this  attitude  only  on  the  behalf  of 
its  ex-warrior.  The  civilian  may  have  rendered  Invaluable  service  to  hie  so- 
ciety and  to  his  country  over  a long  period  of  time.  He  may  have  given  sons 
to  the  war.  Eegardless  of  this,  he  is  eligible  to  only  a small  portion  of  the 
aid  and  assistance  provided  the  veteran.  It  is  true  that  the  government's 
program  for  handicapped  persons  has  expanded  and  improved  considerably  in  re- 
cent years  but  this  program  represents  a philosophy  which  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  views  of  many  Congressman  and  government  officials. 

It  is  certainly  too  soon  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the  various 
benefits  provided  for  the  blinded  veteran.  The  effect  of  these  benefits,  how- 
ever, is  worthy  of  careful  study  by  those  who  are  interested  in  l2i5)rovlng  the 
lot  of  the  young  employable  blind  persons.  Some  of  these  benefits  have  been 
severely  criticized  but  the  criticism  has  been  directed  toward  the  theory  with- 
out sufficient  consideration  of  the  results. 

It  has  been  said  that  adequate  monthly  compensation  destroys  initiative 
and  incentive.  Although  the  blinded  veterans  are  presently  receiving  a fairly 
high  rate  of  disability  compensation,  a sizable  percentage  of  them  have  found 
gainful  employment.  The  most  recent  figures  indicate  that  over  55^  are  either 
gainfully  engjloyed  or  in  training  with  an  employment  objective.  Many  others 
have  made  good  use  of  their  disability  compensation.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
the  number  who  are  buying  their  own  homes.  If  a definition  were  ever  written, 
it  would  certainly  Include  a stable  happy  family  life  and  home. 

If  the  programs  and  benefits  developed  during  the  war  for  blinded  vet- 
erans are  to  mark  the  beginning  of  more  effective  assistance  to  blind  persons, 
their  value  must  be  proved  and  demonstrated.  The  public  must  be  shown  that  in 
return  for  an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  government  the  blind  person  is  en- 
abled to  make  his  own  way  and  be  a productive  member  of  society.  Persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  drafting  of  programs  must  be  shown  that  certain  benefits  do 
not  destroy  initiative  but  merely  hasten  the  return  of  a lost  security. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  is  determined  to  play  its  part  in 
proving  that  even  though  good  rehabilitation  programs  are  costly  it  is  much 
more  expensive  to  neglect  them. 

At  its  last  annual  convention,  the  BVA  approved  a program  of  counselling 
and  placement  for  blinded  veterans.  This  program  was  developed  not  to  duplicate 
any  other  service  but  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  Through  this  new  program  the  BVA 
hopes  to  spearhead  new  methods  of  placement  and  follow-up.  If  this  is  done  ef- 
fectively, it  will  undoubtedly  Improve  the  chances  of  other  blind  people  where 
healthy  productive  employment  is  concerned. 
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This  demonstration  Joh  vill  entail  comprehensive  surveys  to  determine 
the  true  employed  status  of  each  hlinded  veteran.  The  BVA  hopes,  through  its 
new  program,  to  compile  a volume  of  Information  which  will  serve  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  real  worth  of  the  Army  and  Veteran's  Administration  rehahilltation 
program.  Since  the  Veteran's  Administration’s  rehabilitation  program  has  suf- 
fered many  set  backs,  due  to  personell  cuts  and  other  complications,  the  BVA 
will  strengthen  its  own  structure  throughout  the  country  and  attempt  to  pro- 
vide the  essential  placement  and  follow-up  service  which  is  needed  to  cut  down 
the  list  of  unemployed  blinded  veterans.  This  placement  service  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  blinded  veterans  who  have  been  trained  carefully  in  the  latest 
placement  methods.  They  will  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  placing 
blinded  veterans  in  positions  which  are  compatible  with  their  preference  and 
capabilities  in  order  that  their  employers  may  be  more  easily  persuaded  to 
hire  additional  blind  employees. 

Many  prominent  industrialists  across  the  coxmtry  have  indicated  their 
desire  to  help  the  blinded  veteran.  In  some  cases,  these  employers  have  never 
before  hired  blind  people.  It  is  the  blinded  veterans  responsibility  to  make 
a good  Impression  and  disprove  the  old  taboos  which  many  employers  retain 
about  hiring  the  blind. 

The  BVA  feels  very  seriously  its  obligation  to  spearhead  new  and  pro- 
gressive steps  in  work  for  the  blind.  This  is  especially  true  while  the  public 
as  well  as  the  employer  is  willing  to  give  the  veteran  at  least  a fair  chance. 

If  the  BVA  is  to  be  successful  in  achieving  its  goal  it  will  require 
the  cooperation  of  individuals  and  organizations  whose  long  experience  has 
made  them  aware  of  the  pitfalls  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  an  endeavor. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  has  placed  its  faith  of  a human  being 
to  rise  above  any  so-called  '’physical  handicap”.  The  organization's  future 
activities  and  development  will  be  based  upon  this  faith. 
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THE  EEAF-BLIND 


by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bryan,  Director 
Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind 

American' Foundation  for  the  Blind  New  York,  New  York 


We  have  always  known  that  it  was  not  lack  of  Interest  or  desire  to  help 
that  kept  the  deaf-blind  from  receiving  service.  Rather,  it  was  a lack  of 
understanding  of  the  problem  and  knowledge  of  how  to  approach  it.  When  the 
Department  of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  was  initiated  a little  less  than 
three  years  ago,  certain  interested  and  energetic  workers  had  been  doing  what 
they  could  for  individual  cases,  but  there  was  no  organized  plan  for  the  group 
as  a whole.  Now,  with  a department  giving  its  full  attention  and  thought  to 
this  problem,  workers  are  turning  to  it  for  help,  and  the  increase  in  interest 
is  very  noticeable.  We  realize  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  with  this  group  i^ests 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  workers  in  the  field,  the  people  who  have  the  most  di- 
rect contact  with  the  deaf-blind--people  who  have  heavy  case  loads  but  big 
hearts,  boundless  enthusiasm  and  ability.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  may  be  of 
real  help  to  them,  may  lighten  their  burdenb  and  lend  a hand  wherever  possible. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  see  the  changes  that  have  come  about  since 
there  has  been  a resource  to  which  workers  can  txirn  for  help- -a  resource  for 
practical  suggestions,  not  only  for  individuals,  but  for  state-wide  planning 
in  each  state,  and  a resource  from  which  material  aids  may  be  obtained  to  en- 
able the  worker  to  assist  the  deaf-blind  to  an  adjustment  toward  a happier 
and  more  worthwhile  life.  While  we  know  that  only  the  surface  has  been 
scratched,  that  only  a beginning  has  been  made,  we  feel  the  time  will  come 
when  these  people  can  no  longer  be  considered  neglected.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  eliminate  their  Isolation,  but  we  can  lessen  it;  and  we  know  that  the  effect 
of  the  handicap  of  deafness  and  blindness  cpn  be  counteracted  by  helping  the 
deaf-blind  make  the  most  of  their  abilities. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  first  problems  in  establishing  this  service  was 
to  find  out  how  many  deaf-blind  people  we  have  in  the  country,  where  they  were, 
into  what  age  groups  they  fell,  and  what  their  specific  needs  might  be.  It 
was  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  2,000  deaf-blind.  Evidently  this  was  a 
good  guess,  as  our  figure  now  stands  at  approximately  that  number.  In  the 
course  of  time  many  names  have  been  removed  and  others  added,  but  it  has  left 
the  total  near  the  same.  In  striving  to  bring  the  register  up-to-date,  agen- 
cies for  the  blind,  deaif,  and  hard-of-hearing,  as  well  as  schools  for  the 
blind,  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  interested  individuals  were  contacted.  All 
these  resources  were  of  great  help,  yet  we  know  that  the  register  is  still  far 
from  complete;  and  each  time  we  go  into  a state  for  the  first  time  we  add  many 
new  names.  This  is  partly  due  to  a lack  of  understanding  of  the  very  broad 
definition  of  deaf-blindness  used  by  our  program. 

The  name  of  the  department  is,  under  the  circumstances,  misleading.  We 
feel  that  a hearing  loss  sxifficient  to  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  normal  ac- 
tivities presents  a very  real  problem,  and,  that  by  considering  and  working 
with  such  oases,  we  may  be  able  not  only  to  prevent  complete  loss  of  hearing 
but  to  work  out  an  adjustment  for  the  individual  which  would  be  far  more  dif- 
ficult if  he  were  left  without  help  until  his  hearing  was  completely  gone. 

For  this  reason,  the  Department  of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  includes  anyone 
who  falls  within  the  commonly  accepted  definition  of  blindness  and  who  has,  in 
addition,  a hearing  loss  sufficiently  great  to  bar  him  from  normal  activity. 

As  you  can  see , the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a client  needs  our  help  is 
left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  worker. 
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It  is  usually  easy  enough  to  obtain  good  medical  reporting  on  eye  con- 
ditions as  a result  of  the  procedure  established  to  determine  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
Vocational  Eehabilitation  Service,  etc.  Unfortunately,  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  similar  information  in  regard  to  a hearing  loss,  and  we  have 
not  had  sufficient  reporting  to  be  able  to  make  any  conclusive  studies  of  hear- 
ing losses  in  this  group.  There  is  fully  as  much  need  for  testing  by  an  otol- 
ogist to  detect  the  amount  of  loss,  the  cause  of  loss,  and  the  chances  for  res- 
toration as  there  is  for  examination  by  an  ophthalmologist.  This  is  of  primary 
importance  when  a hearing  aid  Is  considered. 

Only  too  often  people  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  testing  for  hearing 
aids.  In  many  cases  a hearing  aid  that  would  give  some  useful  hearing,  even 
though  the  results  did  not  approach  normal,  is  advisable.  A fund  has  been  set 
up  at  the  Foundation  to  provide  hearing  aids  for  these  people  when  there  is  no 
other  money  available  for  them. 

When  there  is  no  possibility  of  restoring  a client's  hearing  or  a hear- 
ing aid  making  ordinary  conversation  audible,  the  first  obstacle  to  surmount 
will  be  that  of  a satisfactory  method  of  communication.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  continues  to  seek  a quicker,  easier  and  more  satisfactory  meth- 
od of  communication,  but  no  one  method  will  suit  every  individual.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  worker  be  familiar  with  the  various  methods  so  that,  with 
knowledge  of  her  client,  his  physical  condition,  educational  background,  and 
living  situation,  she  will  be  able  to  select  the  method  best  suited  to  meet 
his  needs.  The  single  handed  manual  alphabet  is  still  the  most  commonly  used, 
but  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  the  man  crippled  from  arthritis  or  the  woman 
living  in  a convalescent  home  where  no  one  else  could  use  it.  Obviously  some 
other  method  such  as  the  alphabet  glove,  tapping,  cursive  writing  with  the 
finger,  air  writing,  or  block  printing  in  the  palm  would  be  more  practical  for 
these  cases. 

As  in  dealing  with  any  people,  we  must  remember  that  the  deaf-blind  are 
a cross  cut  of  humanity,  and  we  will  find  the  intelligent,  the  dull,  the  opti- 
mistic, the  pessimistic,  those  with  financial  security,  as  well  as  those  with 
none,  those  with  education  and  the  illiterate.  However,  there  will  be  certain 
problems  shared  in  common  because  of  the  loss  of  sight  and  hearing.  There  is 
the  inevitable  feeling  of  loneliness,  of  frustration,  the  privation  of  human 
contact,  and  the  inability  to  keep  abreast  of  occurances  in  their  own  homes  as 
well  as  in  the  world  at  large.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  deafness  will  preclude  certain  activities  carried  on  by  the  blind,  and 
that  with  the  double  disability,  the  attitudes,  reactions,  and  responses  of 
the  individml  will  differ  from  those  of  the  seeing,  the  blind,  or  the  deaf, 
or  the  hearing.  It  is  often  difficult  to  realize  what  a very  limited  scope  a 
deaf-blind  person  has--that  no  matter  how  intelligent  he  may  be,  he  will  at 
times  appear  slow,  dull,  or  odd,  because  of  his  inability  to  get  things 
quickly  or  express  himself  with  ease.  Yet,  as  one  deaf-blind  person  wrote, 

”I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  deaf-blind  are  on  a par  with  the  hearing 
blind,  but  there  are  far  fewer  ways  in  which  they  can  show  their  natural  abil- 
ities or  put  them  to  practical  use.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  it.  It  is  such  a 
waste  of  good  material." 

With  proper  education  and  training  much  of  this  waste  could  be  elimi- 
nated. As  fundamental  patterns  of  behavior  are  formed  during  Infancy  and 
early  childhood,  it  is  of  particular  importance  that  the  parents  of  pre- 
school deaf-blind  children  be  contacted  and  given  guidance  and  encouragement. 
This  service  stands  ready  to  do  this  counseling  directly  or  through  the 
worker  in  the  local  community.  As  you  know,  there  are  three  schools  with 
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departments  for  deaf-tlind  children.  Naturally  the  tuition  for  out  of  state 
children  has  to  he  high.  Often  it  has  proved  prohibitive  for  parents,  and 
frequently  there  have  been  no  state  funds  to  meet  this  need.  Nov  the  Foundation 
will  cover  this  tuition  and  help  to  arrange  for  the  child's  entrance.  There 
is  also  a scholarship  fund  to  enable  outstanding  deaf-blind  people  to  obtain 
higher  education  and  specialized  training. 

Early  in  the  grovth  of  this  program  the  lack  of  certain  material  aids 
became  apparent.  We  realize  what  an  Important  part  they  play  in  helping  a 
person  adjust  to  his  situation  and  in  making  life  happier  and  more  interesting. 
The  American  Foimdation  for  the  Blind  has,  therefore,  set  up  a fund  to  provide 
a variety  of  these  things.  Articles  which  may  be  procured  through  the  Foundation 
are,  of  course,  hearing  aids,  braille  writers,  typewriters,  braille  watches  and 
alarm  clocks,  braille  writing  materials,  and  any  other  needed  items  that  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  worker.  The  Foundation  also  furnishes  material  for 
handwork.  Even  though  some  may  never  be  able  to  make  saleable  articles,  deaf- 
blind  people  need  the  therapeutic  value  of  working.  Since  most  of  the  states 
give  material  for  handwork  only  during  the  learning  process,  clients  unable 
to  make  saleable  articles  are  left  without  a much  needed  occupation.  Material 
for  handwork  is  ftcrnished  by  the  Foundation  to  meet  this  need. 

At  this  point  in  the  development  of  the  work,  we  feel  that  the  service 
angle  is  far  more  important;  and  we  must  see  that  these  people  are  at  least 
started  on  the  road  to  better  living  before  we  go  into  other  phases  of  the 
work.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Director  and  her  Assistant,  who  came  into  the 
work  last  April,  are  devoting  their  time  primarily  to  field  work“-golng  into 
the  states  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  assist  in  planning  for  the  deaf-blind 
citizens  and  training  personnel  to  work  with  them.  Simultaneously,  consultant 
service  is  carried  on  through  correspondence.  Since  great  numbers  of  the  deaf- 
blind  have  been  visited  by  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director,  correspondence 
is  now  carried  on  with  many  of  these  people.  It  has  been  found  that  a semi- 
personal  letter  sent  from  time  to  time  meets  a need  and  is  of  iinportance  to  the 
individual.  Through  these  letters,  the  individual  not  only  derives  pleasure 
and  an  answer  to  his  questions,  but  helpful  information  and  practical  sugges- 
tions. Through  the  careful  wording  of  letters  new  words  are  added  to  what  is 
often  a limited  vocabulary.  It  is  important  for  all  workers  to  realize  that 
because  of  deafness  or  even  Impaired  hearing,  the  deaf-blind  person's  vocabu- 
lary will,  in  all  probability,  be  limited.  New  words  will  not  come  to  his  at- 
tention and  familiar  words  may  be  lost  through  disuse. 

Ignorance  of  deaf -blindness  has  made  most  of  the  workshops  for  the 
blind  believe  that  the  problems  of  training  and  eaployment  were  impossible. 
However,  it  has  been  shown  through  the  very  fine  program  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn  that  deaf-blind  people  can  master  all  the  oper- 
ations performed  by  the  blind  in  a workshop  for  the  blind.  To  assist  the  work- 
shops and  to  encourage  employment  of  these  people  in  their  own  communities, 
the  Foundation  has  offered  to  pay  for  training  of  supervisors  from  these  places 
if  they  will  agree  to  employ  deaf-blind  people.  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  has  agreed  to  carry  on  this  training  program,  and  those  taking  advantage 
of  such  an  offer  will  be  fortunate  indeed  to  learn  about  the  outstanding  work 
being  done  there. 

Many  deaf-blind  persons  will  be  able  to  take  employment  in  industry  or 
start  businesses  of  their  own.  A knowledge  of  the  deaf-blind  person's  experi- 
ence before  loss  of  sight  and  hearing,  will  make  it  easier  to  assist  him  and 
find  types  of  employment  which  will  interest  him.  This  search  for  employment 
is  no  simple  task,  but  we  do  know  that  it  is  possible  for  it  has  been  done  in 
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many  places.  When  this  Department  made  its  first  survey  of  occupations,  it 
was  pathetically  meager.  Since  then  many  new  types  of  employment  have  "been 
and  are  "being  brought  to  light,  and  we  feel  strongly  that  if  the  resources  of 
the  community  are  well  known,  there  will  he  a place  for  the  deaf -blind  person. 

Of  course,  employment  is  only  one  small  part  of  the  whole  picture. 
Participation  in  life,  giving  as  well  as  receiving,  is  a necessity  for  a well 
rounded  existence.  For  this  reason,  the  worker  is  going  to  want  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  interest  the  community  in  the  problems  of  the  deaf-blind 
and  make  it  realize  that  these  people  are  a part  of  their  group.  The  Department 
of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  is  continually  striving  to  educate  the  general 
public  on  this  subject. 

Too  often,  the  public  is  unaware  of  the  deaf-blind  people  in  the  com- 
munity. Too  often,  those  who  do  know  of  them  have  a tendency  to  under-esti- 
mate the  intelligence  and  ability  of  the  deaf-blind.  The  deaf-blind  people 
are  fully  aware  of  this  and  naturally  resent  it.  They  do  not  want  patronage, 
condescension  or  moralizing.  They  want  to  be  accepted  as  human  beings,  not 
oddities.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  limitations  for  them — 
that  they  will  need  help  in  many  ways,  but  they  are  anxious  to  be  as  indepen- 
dent as  possible  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  lending  a helping  hand  to  others 
whenever  they  can.  They  have  a great  deal  to  give  and  unless  we  have  given  of 
ourselves  to  help  them  get  their  needed  and  rightful  start,  there  will  be  no 
chance  for  them  to  make  a contribution.  The  world  will  be  poorer  for  the  lack 
of  it,  and  there  will  be  one  more  maladjusted,  unhappy  individual  where  there 
might  have  been  a happy,  adjusted  one. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  HOME  TEACHER  IN  REHABILITATION 


♦Sophy  L.  Forward,  State  Supervisor,  Home  Teaching  Section 
State  Council  for  the  Blind  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

In  this  discussion  of  the  place  of  the  home  teacher  in  rehabilitation,  the 
term  "rehabilitation"  will  apply  to  the  organizations  which  have  been  set  up  to 
render  services  which  will  fit  blinded  persons  to  engage  in  remunerative  occu- 
pation. It  will  include,  that  is,  state  vocational  rehabilitation  or  the  reha- 
bilitation section  of  your  commission,  bureau  of  services  or  council  for  the 
blind,  or  a private  agency  giving  comparable  service. 

For  a long  time  it  has  been  the  function  of  the  home  teacher  to  attempt  the 
personal  rehabilitation  of  blind  adults.  Any  of  you  experienced  teachers  can 
undoubtedly  point  to  a number  of  people  whom  you  have  not  only  helped  to  face 
blindness  and  adjust  to  the  conditions  it  brings  about,  but  have  also  given 
sufficient  knowledge  about  handcrafts  or  orientation  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  some  gainful  occupation  at  home  or  to  obtain  employment  outside. 

Public  Law  113,  passed  in  1943,  made  possible  not  only  the  appointment  of 
specialists  in  placement  but  also  greater  training  facilities  for  training 
blind  persons.  However,  the  home  teacher  is  still  being  called  upon  to  do  the 
ground  work  of  rehabilitation  in  many  instances. 

There  seems  to  be  no  uniform  procedure  by  which  rehabilitation  and  home  teach- 
ing work  cooperatively.  Some  home  teaching  agencies  sell  their  services  to 
rehabilitation.  Others  give  part-time  and  even  full  time  to  rehabilitation 
without  compensation.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (which  I represent),  a 
home  teacher  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind  is  attached  to  each  of  the  eight 
district  offices  of  the  Rehabilitation  Section  of  the  same  agency.  These 
teachers  are  available  when  a counselor  feels  that  his  or  her  services  are 
essential  in  his  plan  for  the  client.  In  addition,  two  home  teachers  give 
two  half-days  weekly  to  instructing  group  classes  in  Braille,  pencil  writing 
and  typewriting  in  the  two  adjustment  training  centers  in  the  state. 

This  procedure  has  been  operating  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  past  nine  months. 

At  po  time  during  that  period  has  more  than  a tenth  of  the  home  teaching  sec- 
tion's active  case  load  been  cases  carried  cooperatively  with  rehabilitation. 
Perhaps  this  is  a sufficiently  large  proportions^  since  the  bulk  of  our  work 
naturally  falls  in  the  upper  age  brackets  where  blindness  occiirs  most  frequent- 
ly. Within  the  same  agency,  some  rehabilitation  personnel  solicit  much  more 
home  teaching  aid  than  others.  Casual  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that 
rehabilitation’s  majority  of  referrals  are  people  ineligible  for  placement  be- 
cause of  age  or  other  disability. 

This  type  of  referral  belongs  to  us.  What  I question  is  whether  or  not  reha- 
bilitation is  as  aware  as  it  should  be  of  the  primary  training  which  home  teach 
ing  can  offer,  and  if  not,  why  not.  Dr.  Lowenfeld,  speaking  before  this  oon- 
ferenoe  in  1946  said,  "The  home  teacher  is  a link  between  a person's  past  and 
his  future  as  a blind  individual.  On  her  rests  the  responsibility  for  the 
personal  rehabilitation  of  the  newly  blinded.  If  this  link  is  a weak  one,  all 
the  other  efforts  of  an  agency  cannot  make  up  for  it.  If  it  is  a strong  link, 
it  can  carry  an  organization  to  full  success  toward  rehabilitating  blinded  citi 
zens, " 

Statements  like  this  are  exceedingly  challenging  and  thought -provoking.  It 
makes  one  acutely  conscious  of  what  home  teaching  has  done  and  can  achieve. 

It  strengthens  my  feeling  that  home  teaching  has  an  invaluable  contribution 
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to  make  toward  organized  rehabilitation.  As  individuals  and  as  a group  we  sbnnld 
ask  ourselves  how  strong  a link  we  are;  how  ready  we  .are  to  make  the  contribu- 
tion. 

Even  if  there  were. enough  adjustment  training  centers  (that  is,  group  train- 
ing set-ups,  patterned  on  the  Valley  Forge  and  Avon  courses  that  the  Govern- 
ment used  for  service  men  during  and  after  the  war),  even  if  there  were  enough 
of  these  for  all  clients,  not  every  newly  blinded  person  could  profit  from  such 
group  training.  Some  personalities  are  of  such  structure  that  they  could  be 
seriously  damaged  emotionally  by  being  removed  from  a familiar  home  and  com- 
munity environment  and  thrust  into  a strange  and  competitive  situation. 

After  all,  does  not  the  average  home  make  a good  training  ground  for  many  newly 
blinded  persons?  We  need  to  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  we  have  investigated 
and  are  using  all  its  resources.  Almost  every  household  possesses  a hammer,  a 
screwdriver,  a chisel,  pliers,  and  perhaps  a saw.  As  a step  in  learning  to  ma- 
nipulate these  tools,  a client  can  do  something  useful  about  the  home  like  tight- 
ening a door  knob,  tacking  a new  pad  on  the  ironing  board,  tacking  or  glueing 
new  seat  covers  on  the  breakfast  chairs,  or  splicing  an  electric  cord.  After 
he  can  handle  the  tools  fairly  easily  he  can  begin  to  construct  simple  things 
like  a box  for  tools  or  kitchen  cutlery,  a magazine  rack,  some  shelves  for  the 
kitchen  or  living  room. 

Progressive  lessons  in  cooking  and  sewing  afford  the  same  kind  of  opportunity 
to  acquire  manipulative  skill.  While  they  improve  manual  dexterity  they  can 
emphasize  how  valuable  the  senses  of  touch,  hearing  and  smell  can  be  in  the  per- 
formance of  everyday  living.  The  client's  accomplishments  through  these  lessons 
are  an  important  element  in  his  social  adjustment,  because  they  make  him  aware 
of  his  ability  to  contribute  something  to  the  group  of  which  he  is  a part  and 
therefore  foster  his  own  self-confidence  and  self-esteem. 

Though  I know  that  some  of  you  have  been  doing  thoughtful  work,  I know  that  all 
of  us  have  been  guilty  of  letting  leather  belts  and  ready-made  leather  articles 
stifle  our  imaginations.  A belt  has  value  as  a lesson.  From  it  a beginner  can 
learn  to  observe  size,  texture,  shape  of  pieces  of  material.  In  assembling  the 
pieces  he  can  be  taught  to  follow  simple  verbal  directions.  Pulling  and  fitting 
the  links  into  place  will  limber  his  finger  muscles.  But  he  should  graduate 
soon  from  belts,  and  move  on  to  cutting  his  own  leather  cases  and  purses,  ce- 
menting them,  punching  them  and  lacing  them  with  real  leather  lacing. 

Have  you  given  any  consideration  lately  to  your  presentation  of  communicative 
skills,  that  is,  Braille,  pencil  writing  and  typewriting?  Are  you  using  the 
same  Braille  text  that  you  have  used  for  years,  presenting  Grade  One,  Grade 
One  and  a Half,  and  Grade  Two,  or  are  you  attempting  a more  modern,  scientific 
approach  with  your  better-educated,  more  intelligent  client  group?  Do  you  give 
the  same  subject  matter  to  every  Braille  pupil,  or  do  you  study  the  individual 
and  plan  your  assignments  accordingly?  One  pupil  I knew  made  no  progress  in 
Braille  reading  at  all  until  she  was  given  a knitting  pattern  as  a lesson  for 
study.  That  was  because  she  loved  to  knit  and  wanted  to  know  how  to  read  di- 
rections. A man  found  Braille  reading  boring  and  painfully  tedious  until  he 
was  given  a stand  operator's  monthly  report  for  study.  He  wanted  very  much  to 
operate  a successful  stand,  and  the  monthly  report  was  meaningful  Braille  and 
worth  the  effort  it  required  to  read  it. 

Rehabilitation  frequently  makes  it  a requirement  that  a man  learn  to  write  his 
name  with  pencil.  Are  you  familiar  with  both  square-hand  and  round-hand  so 
that  you  cein  instruct  whichever  seems  more  feasible? 
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Do  you  know  about  the  grooved  board  and  the  grill  and  the  folded  paper  method 
and  a half  dozen  or  more  boards  with  guides  that  have  been  invented  as  aids  to 
sightless  writers  with  pencil  or  pen?  Are  you  rigid  about  the  device  that 
should  be  employed  or  are  you  willing  to  let  your  client  try  out  a variety  of 
means,  permitting  him  to  use  the  one  that  suits  him  best? 

As  you  know,  most  rehabilitation  workers  lay  great  stress  on  their  client's  a- 
bility  to  travel.  Are  you  acquainted  with  one  or  several  cane  techniques  that 
are  being  used  today?  Do  you  know  anything  about  guide  dogs  and  how  they  work? 
Can  you  instruct  a client  how  to  use  a good  guide  and  a poor  guide,  effectively? 
All  of  these  ^e  known  means  of  travel,  and  your  client  may  seek  your  assistance 
in  one  or  more  of  them. 

One  rehabilitation  agency  borrows  a home  teacher  full  time  to  give  lessons  in 
orientation  to  adjustment  trainees.  The  head  of  a vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  told  me  that  he  was  contemplating  employing  a full-time  home  teacher  of 
his  own  instead  of  using  the  one  in  the  local  agency,  because  he  needed  someone 
who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  travel  techniques. 

We  home  teachers  ha /e  learned  how  to  do  a great  many  things  ourselves.  Most  Of 
us  have  not  been  taught  special  methods  of  presentation.  We  have  had  to  find 
them  out  by  trial  and  error.  I think  that,  as  a group,  we  should  encourage  those 
responsible  for  our  training  courses  for  home  teachers  to  include  these  special 
methods  in  the  curriculum.  I understand  that  a beginning  was  made  in  that  di- 
rection in  the  summer  school  sessions  at  Michigan  this  past  year. 

Last  to  be  mentioned,  but  by  far  one  of  the  most  vital  ways  in  which  we  can  as- 
sist rehabilitation  is  through  our  recording.  Good  recording  will  keep  the 
teacher  and  counselor  mindful  of  the  plan,  will  enable  them  to  measure  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case  or  the  lack  of  progress  and  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  either. 
If  our  visits  are  made  consistently  and  frequently,  our  lessons  taught  progress- 
ively, our  recording  done  accurately  and  objectively,  v/e  should  be  able  to  fur- 
nish rehabilitation  with  such  invaluable  information  as  the  followings  - the 
client's  ability  to  follow  instructions;  his  manual  dexterity;  his  physical  and 
rental  limitations;  his  ability  to  organize  his  work;  his  initiative  or  depen- 
dence; his  attitude  toward  work;  his  family's  attitude  toward  his  working;  his 
readiness  for  the  job. 

Let  us  sharpen  our  observations,  modernize  and  improve  our  methods,  increase  our 
knowledge  of  crafts  and  skills  end  orientation,  make  ourselves  alert  to  indi- 
vidual needs  and  differences  that  we  may  prove  to  be  ready  and  entirely  able  to 
meet  the  demands  that  organized  rehabilitation  may  expect  of  us. 
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SOCIAL  WORK  ASPECTS  OF  HOME  TEACHING 

John  J.  Cronin,  Dean,  School  of  Social  Work 
University  of  Connecticut  Hartford,  Connecticut 

The  title  of  my  remarks.  Modern  Concepts  of  Social  Work,  implies  a maturity  in 
this  profession  that  may  he  misleading.  Social  work  as  a profession  was  late 
in  being  horn  compared  with  the  ministry,  teaching,  and  medicine.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  passed  heyond  the  time  when  volunteers  from  the  wealthy  and  middle 
classes  like  Mrs.  Lee  of  Henry  Adams*  creation,  "plunged  into  philanthropy,  in- 
spected hospitals,  read  the  literature  of  pauperism  and  crime,  and  saturated 
herself  with  statistics  of  vice,"  for  a short  time,  only  to  become  weary  and 
disillusioned.  It  is  true  that  the  role  of  social  case  work  has  been  clarified 
since  Mary  Ellen  Richmond  first  defined  it  in  1922  as  **those  processes  which 
developed  personality  through  adjustments  consciously  effected  between  men  and 
their  social  environment." 

The  two  major  developments  that  brought  about  the  clarification  of  the  role 
of  social  case  work  were  psychoanalysis  and  the  establishment  of  the  Social 
Security  program.  With  the  establishment  of  the  public  assistance  and  insurance 
programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935^  governmental  responsibility  for 
meeting  economic  need  became  a part  of  the  social  philosophy  of  the  United  States. 
It  does  not  now  appear  that  other  major  political  party  can  backtrack  on  that 
philosophy.  Whether  we  will  have  or  not  have  a social  security  program  is  no 
longer  a political  question.  We  have  moved  a long  way  from  the  campaign  of  1936 
when  one  of  the  major  political  parties  campaigned  against  social  security  as 
regimentation  and  claimed  we”d  all  be  wearing  dog  tags.  If  there  is  any  political 
controversy  about  social  sectirity  at  present  it  is  in  the  area  of  how  to  expand 
it.  At  any  rate,  the  governmental  assumption  of  meeting  economic  need  has  freed 
social  casework  to  proceed  with  its  original  conception  of  a treatment  process 
directed  toward  problems  of  personality  unadjustment  as  they  are  reflected  in 
the  individml*  s inability  to  function  socially  or  as  these  unadjustments  are 
caused  by  social  dislocations. 

The  second  major  development  that  brought  about  the  clarification  of  the  role 
of  social  case  work  was  psychoanalysis  which  became  available  in  the  early 
twenties  and  provided  a highly  developed  and  useful  psychology.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  early  thirties  that  a reformulation  of  psychoanalytic  theory  brought 
about  a new  understanding  of  the  ego,  that  part  of  the  personality  that  is  in 
control  of  social  adaptations;  a new  understanding  of  the  role  of  anxiety  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  defense  mechanisms.  This  focus  on  the  ego  was  more  readily 
useful  to  casework  in  its  efforts  to  influence  adaptive  capacities  than  was  the 
early  emphasis  on  the  "unconscious."  So  case  work  moved  from  the  environmental 
treatment  of  Mary  Ellen  Richmond,  to  the  "intensive  treatment"  and  "direct  treat- 
ment" of  the  late  twenties  when  the  first  efforts  to  influence  behavior  and  atti- 
tudes through  psychological  skills,  rather  than  environmental  conditioning  alone, 
first  appeared  in  child  guidance  agencies  and  then  in  family,  medical  and  chil- 
dren's agencies.  And  now  there  is  the  modern  classification  of  case  work  into, 

(l)  social  therapy  and  (2)  psychotherapy.  It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  this 
classification  in  detail,  however,  it  is  well  to  illustrate  this  broad  differ- 
entiation that  was  recently  made  by  Lucille  Austin. 

She  holds  that  social  therapy  in  case  work  consists  primarily  of  the  use  of 
techniques  designed  to  influence  positively,  various  factors  in  the  environment 
and  of  the  effective  use  of  social  resources.  It  will  be  noted  that  social 
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therapy  includes  some  of  the  elements  of  the  old  classification  of  environmental 
treatment,  hut  is  enriched  hy  the  use  of  relationship  in  treatment  and  hy  psy- 
chological knowledge  about  the  way  external  dangers  generate  anxiety  and  weaJcen 
the  ego.  Treatment  involves  the  use  of  the  worker-client  relationship  calling 
for  the  ingredients  of  courtesy,  respect  and  sympathy.  Some  common  elements  of 
this  treatment  are  helping  the  client  secure  and  make  use  of  the  social  services, 
opening  opportunity  for  better  contacts  with  reality  and  changing  negative  fac- 
tors in  the  environment.  The  main  psychological  aims  according  to  Mrs.  Austin 
are  the  prevention  of  bad  effects  of  accumulated  strains  and  the  preseirvation  of 
attitudes  of  self-confidence  through  encouragement,  reassurance  and  clarifica- 
tion of  reality  issues.  Many  of  you  here  today  undoubtedly  use  social  therapy 
in  dealing  with  the  social  difficulties  that  grow  out  of  loss  of  income  through 
illness,  disturbance  in  the  economic  balance  resulting  in  depression  or  periods 
of  "hidden  depression”  such  as  our  present  Inflation,  that  grow  out  of  the  death 
or  illness  of  parents  with  the  resulting  disruptions  of  the  household.  And,  of 
course  social  therapy  is  called  for  in  appropriate  care  for  the  aged,  the  dis- 
abled and  the  handicapped.  Social  therapy  does  not  dismiss  the  Importance  of 
knowledge  of  family  diagnosis,  it  recognizes  the  family  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  unit  of  focus.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  that  social  therapy 
calls  for  a minimal  use  of  directive  and  educational  techniques,  for  you  know 
when  such  techniques  are  used  the  client  too  often  reacts  with  the  feeling  that 
the  worker  wishes  to  Improve  or  reprove  him. 

The  second  broad  classification  is  psychotherapy.  May  I remind  you  that  psycho- 
therapy in  case  work  is  being  conducted  in  conjunction  with  consulting  psycho- 
analysts, who  aid  in  establishing  controls  through  diagnosis  and  by  the  teach- 
ing of  dynamics  that  underlie  the  development  of  treatment  skills.  May  I also 
point  out  that  in  any  given  Instance  the  case  work  treatment  approach  and  empha- 
sis is  determined  by  the  following  variables:  (l)  nature  of  the  problem,  (2) 
psychodynaraics  of  the  case,  (3)  actual  life  circumstances,  (4)  worker’s  capa- 
cities, (5)  agency  function,  and  (6)  community  resources  available.  With  these 
factors  in  mind,  psychotherapy  in  casework  might  then  take  responsibility  for 
persons  with  breakdowns  in  social  relationships,  marital  relationships,  work  ad- 
justments and  parent-child  relationships  provided  these  persons  have  some  aware- 
ness of  psychological  components  in  their  problem. 

There  are  three  approaches  or  sub-classifications  in  psychotherapy,  viz . sup- 
portive therapy,  insight  therapy,  and  the  experiential  or  intermediary  approach. 
We  will  have  time  only  to  discuss  the  most  familiar  approach  - supportive  ther- 
apy. Supportive  therapy  was  first  used  in  case-work  as  a way  or  working  with 
chronic  cases  and  with  the  aim  of  preventing  further  breakdown.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  reason  for  the  pathology  and  chroniclty  in  many  of  these  cases 
was  in  the  personality  of  one  or  more  of  the  family  group  rather  than  in  the 
environment.  Actually,  this  is  a dynamic  ego-supportive  process  that  uses  the 
techniques  of  reassurance,  permissive  attitudes  that  relieve  guilt  and  a pro- 
tective relationship.  It  is  particular” ly  suitable  for  people  who  are  well 
enough  to  live  in  the  community  and  who  are  able  to  participate  in  certain  as- 
pects of  adequate  social  functioning.  Such  cases  are  often  referred  to  case- 
work agencies  by  other  agencies  in  the  community  and  may  include  the  pre-psy- 
chotic  and  psychotic  individual,  persons  with  Infantile  character  structures 
and  sometimes  severe  neurotics. 

A quick  way  to  explain  this  process  is  to  give  an  illustration.  The  S case  is 
a successful  example  of  the  use  of  supportive  therapy. 
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This  family  had  had^  in  five  years,  two  brief  contacts  with  a private  family 
agency  and  one  contact  with  a public  welfare  agency.  They  needed  financial 
assistance  when  Mr.  S.  was  changing  Jobs.  The  study  revealed  that  Mr.  S.  was 
a psychopathic  personality  who,  surprisingly,  had  settled  down  to  fairly 
steady  work  since  his  marriage.  Mrs.  S.  had  great  capacity  and  need  to  mother 
anyone  needing  affection.  Her  mother  died  when  Mrs.  S.  was  7 and  she  seemed 
to  have  incorporated  the  mother  in  identification  and  molded  her  actions 
accordingly.  She  married  Mr.  S.  because  she  was  sure  she  could  make  something 
of  him.  She  loved  him  completely,  denying  him  nothing.  She  catered  to  his 
food  fads,  was  proud  of  him  when  he  dressed  well,  and  admired  his  charm.  She 
provided  for  him  the  complete  gratification  of  infantile  needs  which  psychia- 
trists have  indicated  is  necessary  to  supply  in  any  experimental  therapy  with 
a psychopath.  Here  Mr.  S.  had  it  in  a real  life  relationship  and  in  return 
he  worked  and  showed  no  tendency  to  delinquency.  He  liked  the  children  and 
they  loved  him  because  he  played  with  them  and  was  one  of  them. 

The  primary  contact  was  carried  with  Mrs.  S.,  who  early  gave  warning  to  the 
worker  that  her  destiny  was  to  develop  Mr.  S.  and  that  she  wanted  no  criticism 
of  him  or  sympathy  for  herself.  She  Indicated  this  as  she  told  how  she  broke 
contact  with  her  family  who  had  not  approved  the  marriage  and  had  suggested 
she  leave  Mr.  S.  The  worker  accepted  Mrs.  S.  hopes  for  the  future  and  showed 
she  understood  Mrs.  S.  had  much  at  stake.  At  points  of  significance  when  Mr. 
S's  selfishness  and  lack  of  concern  for  l^s.  S.  were  indicated  in  observation 
of  Mrs.  S"s  lack  of  clothing,  and  so  on,  the  worker  did  not  comment,  but  again 
accepted  Mrs.  S's  feeling  that  this  was  of  secondary  importance  to  her.  In 
the  relationship  Mrs.  S.  had  a worker  who  was  not  like  Mrs.  S's  relatives  but 
who  perceived  the  difficulties  Mrs.  S.  had  and  accepted  her  primary  goal  as 
most  important.  The  worker  did  not  try  to  get  Mrs.  S.  to  focus  on  a different 
picture  of  her  husband,  or  to  see  herself  as  a long-suffering  person.  The 
quality  of  the  relationship  deepened  as  the  worker’s  comprehension  of  the  indi- 
vidual problem  and  the  family  balance  increased.  Mrs.  S.  was  strengthened  as 
she  felt  she  had  an  ally  in  the  caseworker. 

You  will  agree  that  such  use  of  psychotherapy  is  a social  economy  when  compared 
with  the  costs  of  institutional  care,  placement  of  children,  and  the  disruption 
of  homes.  By  granting  financial  assistance  temporarily  and  by  arranging  for 
nursery  care  for  the  children,  a psychopath  was  protected  from  breakdown  and 
kept  in  a socially  useful  role,  a neurotic  woman  was  sustained  and  a home  was 
continued  for  children  in  their  early  years. 

Before  leaving  casework,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  is  not  full 
agreement  among  the  authorities  and  experts  in  this  field.  We  are  not  unlike 
the  conflict-ridden  fields  of  economics,  political  science,  or  even  psychiatry 
itself,  in  this  respect.  It  is  in  this  area  that  a layman  has  a shaky  status. 
So  we  won’t  go  any  further  than  to  point  out  two  of  the  reservations  that  have 
been  raised  about  the  use  of  psychotherapy  in  case  work.  The  first  of  these 
is  that  the  case  worker  appears  to  be  in  an  uncertain  borderland  between 
social  psychiatry  and  social  case  work  instead  of  being  located  on  an  inde- 
pendent ground  that  is  clearly  Inside  the  boarders  of  social  work.  The  second 
question  has  pertinence  for  the  schools  of  social  work.  We  are  preparing  case 
workers  for  the  field  of  social  work.  For  what  responsibilities  should  we 
equip  them?  How  and  through  what  sources  should  this  education  be  given  and 
can  the  schools  of  social  work  do  it  within  the  present  two-year  graduate  pro- 
fessional curriculum?  Several  of  the  schools  of  social  work  have  already  in- 
augurated a third  year  program  of  intensive  psychiatric  training  in  recognition 
of  these  new  responsibilities.  The  next  few  years  might  witness  a complete 
revolution  in  case  work  as  we  have  known  it. 
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It  vill  not  te  possilDle  today  to  examine  all  the  methods  in  social  work.  It 
is  well  to  remind  oiarselves,  however,  that  case  work  alone  does  not  constitute 
all  of  social  work.  We  often  forget  the  Important  roles  of  social  group  work, 
community  organization,  social  research,  social  administration  and  social 
action.  We  should-  he  cognizant  of  the  need  for  the  application  of  the  group 
work  process  in  group-living  settings.  We  have  too  long  neglected  our  chil- 
dren’s institutions  and  we  cannot  dismiss  them  hy  saying  that  even  at  their 
heat  they  are  poor  substitutes  for  family  life.  It  has  only  lately  been  recog- 
nized that  for  many  children  group  living  may  afford  a real  contribution  to  their 
adjustment  and  growth.  It  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  this  adjustment  and 
growth  takes  place.  We  know  now  that  these  ends  can  be  realized  in  institutions 
for  child  care,  for  the  physically,  socially  and  mentally  handicapped  through 
the  social  group  work  process.  The  values  of  group  experiences  in  the  treat- 
ment of  persona  with  physical  or  emotional  handicaps  was  adequately  demon- 
strated in  World  War  II.  Belying  upon  psychiatric  aid  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, group  therapy  has  brought  about  a more  individualized  group  work  with 
greater  use  of  social  case  work  as  a referral  resource.  A case  illustration 
of  this  process  drawn  from  an  agency  in  which  the  Group  Therapy  Department 
cooperated  with  the  C.  W.  Dept,  of  the  same  agency  shows  the  treatment  of  a 
withdrawn  rivalrious  boy. 

Bob,  aged  13,  was  referred  to  the  agency  because  he  was  disobedient  and  un- 
managable  at  home.  He  displayed  numerous  fears  and  said  he  wanted  to  be 
placed  away  from  home.  He  was  very  frightened  of  other  children  and  con- 
stantly anticipated  being  beaten.  He  preferred  to  remain  at  home  reading  rath- 
er than  playing  with  other  boys. 

Bob  was  the  oldest  of  three  children.  The  other  two  were  girls  and  were  pre- 
ferred by  the  mother  because  of  their  sex  and  because  of  their  conrpliance  with 
her  rigid  standards.  Bob’s  Intense  Jealousy  of  his  next  younger  sibling  was 
traced  back  to  the  trauma  of  sudden  weaning  he  experienced  at  her  birth.  The 
parents  were  separated  and  the  father  had  no  Interest  in  the  boy.  The  mother  was 
a cruel,  destructive  person  who  identified  Bob  with  his  father  and  hated  him. 

Bob  was  referred  to  group  therapy  after  one  year  of  casework  treatment  during 
which  time  his  fears  were  somewhat  diminished.  It  was  felt  that  the  group  ex- 
perience would  offer  this  youngster  an  opportunity  to  secure  masculine  identi- 
fication to  compensate  for  the  castrating  experience  at  home. 

It  took  a long  time  before  Bob  felt  sufficiently  secure  in  the  group  to  ap- 
proach other  children.  At  the  beginning  he  was  almost  completely  withdrawn 
and  clung  to  the  therapist  for  protection.  With  the  therapist’s  help  Bob 
learned  to  play  ping  pong  and  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  game.  It  also  pre- 
pared the  way  to  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  other  boys.  Almost  imme- 
diately he  ran  into  difficulty  with  a rivalrious,  aggressive  boy  who  resented 
the  attention  the  therapist  paid  to  Bob.  Because  of  Bob’s  timidity,  he  was  easy 
game  for  this  boy.  Moat  of  the  conflict  between  them  centered  aroxind  the  ping 
pong  table,  especially  when  Bob  played  with  the  therapist.  The  other  boy  would 
attempt  to  provoke  Bob  by  calling  him  names  and  by  physical  assaults.  At  the  be- 
ginning Bob  made  no  move  to  retaliate  but  gradually  grew  braver  and  began  ver- 
bally to  threaten  revenge.  Finally  the  situation  came  to  a head  when  Bob  was 
able  to  hit  back.  This  final  step  occurred,  however,  only  after  Bob  had  be- 
come quite  secure  in  his  sense  of  accomplishment  in  the  group. 

As  the  group  experience  began  to  show  effect  on  Bob’s  personality  and  as  there 
was  a beginning  assertiveness  and  masculinity,  his  adjustment  at  home  in^roved. 

In  the  group  Bob  became  a mature,  functioning  member. 
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H©  took  under  his  wing  on©  of  th©  weaker  hoys  and  protected  him  from  the  ag- 
gression of  others.  He  was  now  ahl©  to  accept  th©  therapist's  helping  other 
children  without  any,  anxiety.  After  a year  in  th©  group,  Boh's  attendance  be- 
gan to  drop  off  and  it  was  felt  that  he  was  ready  for  a less  protected  group 
in  a settlement  house. 

Th©  case  was  closed  when  it  became  apparent  that  Bob  no  longer  presented  any 
overt  problems.  He  was  getting  along  well  in  school,  had  friends,  his  re- 
lationship with  his  mother  was  much  better,  and  there  was  no  longer  rivalry 
with  his  sister. 

If  there  had  been  a kindly  father  in  this  home  with  whom  the  boy  could  identify 
this  situation  might  not  have  developed.  Th©  opportunities  th©  group  offered 
for  the  acting  out  of  the  child's  problems  might  be  described  as  "activity 
catharsis."  You  will  not©  how  Bob  reacted  to  hie  mother's  rejection  by  his 
almost  parasitic  dependence  on  th©  therapist  and  his  intense  rivalry  with  any 
other  child  who  att©ii5)t©d  to  displace  him. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  it  should  be  of  interest  to  those  of  you  in  the  field 
of  home  teaching  for  the  blind  to  not©  some  of  the  recent  stock-taking  that  is 
occuring  in  our  field.  In  his  address  to  this  body  in  19^6,  Dr.  Lowenfeld 
defined  home  teaching  of  the  adult  blind  as  "a  profession  within  th©  field  of 
social  work  which  aims  at  th©  personal  rehabilitation  of  blind  individuals  by 
helping  them  to  overcome  the  effects  of  blindness."  He  pointed  out  that  the 
home  teacher  need  not  be  a technically  qualified  social  case  worker  for  the 
performance  of  her  duties.  At  the  same  time,  he  Indicated  th©  need  of  using 
the  professional  skills  of  other  qualified  persons.  Therefore  I would  like  to 
share  some  of  our  concerns  with  you.  W©  are  now  and  have  been  for  sometime  con 
earned  that  the  public  doesn't  really  know  who  w©  are  and  certainly  is  confused 
about  what  it  is  that  we  do.  This  is  particularly  true  of  social  case  work. 
When  caseworkers  explain  their  roles  as  kindly,  intelligent  people  who  know 
community  resources  and  are  exp»eri©nc©d  and  ready  to  help  a fellow  out  when  he 
is  in  trouble,  people  wonder  why  we  call  such  ccssmonplace  skills,  "professional 
If,  on  th©  other  hand,  case  workers  explain  themselves  in  terms  of  counseling 
in  helping  the  client  to  see  his  real  problem  to  recognize  and  evaluate  his  own 
reaction  to  and  behavior  in  th©  face  of  that  problem  (the  role  of  the  psycho- 
therapist outlined  above)  then  the  public  raises  the  question,  "What  is  the  dif 
ferenc©  between  that  and  psychiatry?"  And  again  we  are  still  identified  as  a 
profession  dealing  with  failure  of  one  kind  or  another.  Social  work  is  still 
thought  of  as  a profession  dealing  with  the  poor.  ¥©  know  of  people  who  need 
case  work  services  walking  around  th©  block  three  times  before  they  can  get  up 
th©  courage  to  come  in  and  Join  what  they  consider  a "ragtag,  bobtail  clien- 
tele." And  group  work  is  no  better  off.  Group  work  is  not  Just  basketball 
games,  sunrise  services,  nature  trips,  discussion  groups,  ballroom  dancing,  etc 
led  by  a person  of  good-will  with  an  outgoing  personality.  Yet  th©  public  has 
this  concept  of  group  work  instead  of  as  w©  have  seen  a professional  field  of 
practice  ranking  along  side  of  th©  better  established  fields  of  education  and 
psychiatry.  As  home  teachers  with  th©  central  function  of  rehabilitation  and 
helping  you  are  obviously  more  than  Just  teachers.  I don't  know  whether  you 
have  had  a poll  of  public  opinion  as  to  what  th©  public  thinks  you  are  or  what 
you  do.  It  would  probably  be  a safe  guess,  though,  that  th©  public  looks  upon 
you  primarily  as  teachers  and  is  not  familiar  with  your  role  as  helper  of  the 
total  personalities  of  those  under  your  care.  I am  sure  that  outside  of  th© 
elite,  th©  function  of  th©  school  social  worker,  formerly  called  visiting 
teacher,  is  not  clear.  But  certainly  th©  term  visiting  teacher  was  a misnomer. 
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We  are  concerned  and  the  investigations  of  public  assistance  that  have  made 
headlines  throughout  the  country  should  also  be  of  particular  concern  to  you. 

The  recent  uproar  in  New  York  City  and  Baltimore  assumed  national  proportions. 
Some  of  the  charges  sounded  like  those  of  the  thirties  when  the  field  of  social 
work  was  called  upon  to  administer  huge  relief  programs  destined  to  keep  our 
economy  intact  and  to  tide  over  millions  of  hungry,  angry,  smouldering  unem- 
ployed people.  Again  we  hear  that  many  persons  receiving  public  assistance 
shouldn't  be  receiving  it;  that  social  workers  keep  people  on  relief  unneces- 
sarily, that  policies  are  dictated  by  Washington,  that  public  assistance  weakens 
people, that  assistance  payments  are  too  high  and  that  administration  is  in- 
efficient. Some  of  these  charges  are  true,  painfully  so,  some  half  truths  and 
some  donright  falsehoods.  The  pity  of  the  matter  is  that  those  who  will  suffer 
most  are  the  recipients  of  public  assistance  - the  blind,  dependent  children 
and  the  aged.  To  all  of  us  this  is  a challenge,  not  a new  one  to  be  sure,  but 
one  in  which  the  mettle  of  the  field  i»/ill  again  b©  tested.  I have  no  doubt,  as 
I said  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  that  the  social  philosophy  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  does  not  encompass  the  dismemberment  of  our  social  security 
program.  Rather  it  appears  that  we  ere  at  the  eve  of  much  greater  security  for 
our  people  - w©  are  where  public  education  v/as  thirty  years  ago.  We  are  on  the 
horizon  of  a long  and  useful  future  of  service  and  devotion. 
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PERIODIC  LITERATURE  OF  USE  Ilf  THE  HOME  TEACHING  PROGRAM 

(Howard  M.  Liechty) 

Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind 

Monsey,  New  York 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  and 
I know  that  many  teachers  use  the  Ziegler  Magazine  as  a teaching  tool  in  Braille 
or  Moon  reading.  Therefore,  rather  than  recommend  this  publication  to  you  as 
one  that  you  already  know  and  use,  I think  it  would  he  well  to  discuss  some 
matters  in  its  use  that  might  he  helpful  to  you  and  to  us  who  publish  the 
Magazine. 

The  Ziegler  Magazine  has  been,  throughout  its  nearly  42  years,  a periodical  that 
combines  the  purpose  of  providing  periodic  reading  matter  for  the  bl^nd  compa- 
rable to  that  available  to  the  seeing  reader,  with  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
information  and  news  about  activities  in  the  world  of  the  blind.  Thus  this 
Magazine  commends  Itself  to  the  teacher  as  a periodical  in  which  many  of  her 
pupils  will  be  particularly  interested.  Those  who  have  become  blind  in  maturity 
have,  generally,  had  reading  experience  with  ink  print  magazines  and  newspapers, 
and  find  that  with  reference  to  keeping  up-to-date  the  Ziegler  Magazine  partly 
supplants  the  reading  of  which  blindness  deprived  them. 

Again,  generally  your  pupils  are  adults,  and  the  Ziegler  Magazine  is  primarily 
a magazine  that  appeals  to  that  age  group.  Also,  the  variety  of  the  material 
published  in  the  Ziegler  Magazine  will  in  all  likelihood  at  least  occasionally 
come  within  the  scope  of  every  reader's  fields  of  interest. 

You  teachers  are,  of  course,  concerned  with  the  Grade  of  Braille  that  your 
pupils  should  be  taught.  I speak  as  one  who  has  had  teaching  experience, 
though  not  in  your  particular  field  of  home  teaching,  nor  by  any  means  as  an 
expert  in  teaching  methods,  nor  yet  in  educational  psychology.  But,  knowing 
Braille  I can  imagine  how  I would  wish  to  be  taught  if  you  proposed  to  teach  me 
to  read  and  write  it.  I would  hope  that  you  would  tell  me  that  while  there  is 
a Braille  character  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  as  well  as  for  numbers  and 
for  various  punctuation  and  composition  signs,  there  are  also  contractions  and 
abbreviations  which  make  for  more  rapid  reading  and  faster  writing,  as  well  as 
for  saving  of  space.  I would  wish  to  be  taught  all  those  Braille  characters, 
known  to  me  only  as  comprising  standardized  Braille.  Nothing  about  Grade  1 
Braille,  Grade  1^  Braille,  and  Grade  2 Braille  - - yes,  even  Grade  3 Braille'. 

If  you  went  through  all  that  with  me,  and  worse,  proceeded  to  teach  me  Grade  1, 
only  to  Inform  me,  after  I had  mastered  it,  that  you  had  been  holding  out  on  me 
and  were  now  pulling  Grade  l|-  out  of  yoiar  bag,  I would,  at  the  very  least,  give 
up  in  dismay.  Then  if  you  later  ventured  to  suggest  that  I had  still  another 
Grade  ahead  of  me,  what  frame  of  mind  do  you  think  I would  finally  be  in? 

I mean  to  say  by  this  that  Grade  2 Braille  could  no  doubt  be  taught  to  practi- 
cally every  individual  who  is  taught  Grade  1^,  provided  it  were  Just  taken  as 
a normal  assumption  that  there  are  185  contractions  and  abbreviations,  and  when 
you've  learned  them,  that's  that.  For  a start  I would  Just  have  you  say  to  me, 
"Come,  let's  learn  Braille.  Here  is  the  alphabet,  and  this  is  how  we  begin," 
and  then  go  ahead  and  teach  me,  keeping  up  right  through  the  contractions  until 
I had  mastered  what  happens  to  be  called  Grade  2.  No  need  to  tell  a poor  novice, 
who  has  enoiJgh  adjustments  to  make  as  it  is,  that  there  are  both  a harder  way 
and  an  easier  way  out,  and  that  Grade  1^  is  the  easier;  for  in  fact  the  idea 
that  it  is  easier  is  actually  largely  an  Illusion  in  the  end. 
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Now,  you  will  "be  curious  to  know  why  I seem  to  he  championing  the  teaching  of 
Grrade  2 Braille  and  in  the  same  breath  recommend  the  Ziegler  Magazine  as  a good 
practice  reading  medium,  when  as  a matter  of  fact  we  do  not  publish  the  Ziegler 
Magazine  in  that  Grade  fully.  We  use  no  more  advanced  Grade  than  we  believe  our 
readers  can  read,  since  it  is  for  them  that  we  publish  at  all.  In  the  wisdom 
of  the  late  Walter  G.  Holmes,  then  editor  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine,  and  a recog- 
nized leader  and  veteran  in  periodical  publishing  for  the  blind,  the  progressive 
introduction  of  some  Grade  2 contractions  was  beg\m  in  what  was  theretofore 
strictly  a Grade  1^  magazine.  This  was  a partial  response  to  the  wishes  of  some 
readers  for  Grade  2,  and  it  was  a recognition  of  space-saving  advantages  and 
speed  in  reading. 

Other  readers  - - the  majority,  it  appeared  - - preferred  Grade  l|-,  and  many 
in  fact  claimed  they  could  never  learn  Grade  2,  and  would  therefore  simply  not 
be  able  to  read  the  Magazine.  However,  in  an  experimental  way  and  without 
having  the  plan  formally  announced,  there  was  instituted  the  practice  of  add- 
ing Grade  2 contractions  and  abbreviations  a few  at  a time.  The  process  con- 
tinued over  a period  of  years,  until  all  single-cell  contractions  and  all  ab- 
breviations were  in  constant  use,  stopping  Just  short  of  the  use  of  signs  re- 
quiring two  cells.  The  logic  of  using  practically  all  others  seemed  sound, 
the  reasoning  being  that  they  are  largely  self -suggestive,  and  require  little 
or  no  conscious  effort  to  learn,  given  a knowledge  of  Grade  l|-  to  begin  with. 

The  precedent  sign  in  the  cell  before  the  contraction  in  Grade  2 seems  to  be 
such  a radical  innovation  to  many  Grade  1^  readers  that  it  brings  forth  serious 
objections  from  them.  But  note  this  astonishing  fact,  that  during  the  long 
period  of  gradual  addition  of  Grade  2 contractions  short  of  two-cell  ones,  in 
our  Magazine,  no  expression  of  reader  approval  or  disapproval  was  ever  received. 
And  very  rarely,  indeed,  since  that  time,  has  a reader  expressed  difficulty 
due  to  the  ’’mongrel”  Braille.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  two  periodicals 
that  began  in  Grade  1-|,  and,  in  the  interests  of  achieving  the  benefits  of 
Grade  2 experimented  with  a sudden  change  to  that  Grade,  lost  a considerable 
number  of  readers  in  protest.  Of  course,  it  is  the  readers  who  suffer  the  loss, 
whether  it  is  because  they  will  not,  or  because  they  cannot,  make  the  change 
to  full  Grade  2. 

As  our  readers  become  unanimous  in  their  favor  of  Grade  2,  we  shall  surely 
publish  in  that  Grade.  You  can  help  toward  bringing  that  to  pass.  It  is  your 
function  to  teach  to  read,  ours  to  supply  literature  in  the  medium  taught  by 
you. 

This  brings  us  to  one  more  matter  in  this  subject  of  raised  type  that  we  want 
to  consider  together,  so  far  as  the  relationship  between  the  Ziegler  Magazine 
and  the  home  teacher  is  concerned.  It  has  to  do  with  Moon  type. 

Is  the  teaching  of  Moon  falling  off?  It  is,  if  the  diminishing  number  of 
readers  of  our  Moon  edition  is  any  Indication.  If  so,  why  is  it  not  being 
taught  as  extensively  as  formerly?  I would  very  much  like  to  hear  your  ex- 
pressions on  this  subject,  and  to  learn  Just  what  is  the  truth  about  the  atti- 
tude toward  Moon. 

I would  welcome  opinions  contrary  to  mine  about  the  need  for  Moon  teaching, 
and  will  take  this  opportunity  to  state  my  own  very  simply  and  briefly.  In 
spite  of  some  serious  shortcomings  of  Moon,  I believe  that  there  must  be  a 
considerable  nomber  of  blind  adults  for  whom  ability  to  read  Moon  type  would 
be  definitely  desirable.  Some  of  them  are  people  whose  finger  sensitivity  is 
not  and  probably  cannot  be  sufficiently  developed  to  read  the  dots  of  Braille, 
but  who  yet  could  learn  to  recognize  Moon  characters  and  read  them  with 
satisfaction. 
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For  some  of  these,  Moon  reading  would  constitute  an  introduction  to  tactile 
reading  as  such,  and  would  lead  to  developing  the  finer  sensitivity  required 
for  Braille  reading.  The  tremendous  space  requirements  of  Moon,  the  impossi- 
bility of  writing  it  by  hand,  and  the  limited  amount  of  literature  available 
in  that  type,  may  seem  like  good  reasons  for  not  teaching  it.  But  so  3 ^ng  os 
any  blind  person  can  be  relieved  of  only  a few  hours  a month  of  time  hanging 
heavily  on  his  hands,  and  if  Moon  reading  can  fill  that  need,  both  you  and  we 
would  not  be  measuring  up  to  the  full  extent  of  our  privilege  and  duty  to  these 
people  if  we  failed  to  provide  him  with  the  reading  matter  end  the  skill  to 
read  it. 

If  your  views  are  different  it  would  be  helpful  to  hear  them  expressed;  but  in 
any  case  I wish  to  stress  that  in  addition  to  the  Braille  edition,  the  Moon 
edition  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine,  providing  32  pages  of  reading  matter  of 
current  interest  each  month,  is  freely  available  to  anyone.  Some  teachers  find 
it  useful  as  a teaching  aid  = perhaps  you  would  too.  It  is  the  only  secular 
periodical  in  Moon  on  this  continent. 
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PRESENTED  BEFORE  THE  EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

October  10,  1948  at  Hotel  Bond 
Hartford,  Connecticut 
By 

•FRANCIS  B.  lERARDI 

Managing  Director,  National  Braille  Press,  Inc. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

During  the  early  days  of  World  War  I when  momentous  things  were  taking  place 
and  world  news  was  in  the  making,  I realized  for  the  first  time  how  inadequate 
was  the  source  of  information  for  those  who  could  not  read  daily  newspapers  or 
weekly  reviews.  The  blind  and  deaf-blind  were  dependent  upon  others  to  koop 
them  posted  on  what  was  going  on  about  them.  Naturally  this  medium  of  infor- 
mation was  colored  with  personal  opinions  and  the  Braille  reader  could  not  dis- 
cuss very  intelligently  topics  of  the  day. 

After  joining  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind,  my  contact 
with  other  blind  people  through  the  state  revealed  many  who,  like  myself,  won- 
dered why  someone  could  not  sponsor  a Braille  weekly  newspaper.  This  made  me 
realize  more  fully  the  urgent  need  for  such  a periodical,  and  in  1927  it  was 
decided  to  launch  an  experimental  weekly  for  Massachusette.  To  carry  on  such 
an  experiment  for  three  months,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  $500.00,  The 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  gave 
$200.00  and  the  late  6&*s.  Homer  Gage  of  Worcester,  then  President  of  the 
Worcester  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  furnished  the  additional  $300.00 
needed  to  launch  the  venture.  Perkins  Institution  loaned  us  the  equipment  and 
provided  space  in  the  old  workshop  in  South  Boston.  Thus  on  March  17,  1927, 
the  first  issue  of  THE  V8EEKLY  NEWS  was  published. 

Word  of  this  new  publication  soon  spread  throughout  the  other  states  and  re- 
quests for  the  magazine  were  greater  than  we,  with  our  meager  funds,  could  pos- 
sibly fill.  At  the  end  of  our  experimental  period,  the  circulation  had  increased 
from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred  copies,  Perkins  Institution  furnished  suf- 
ficient funds  to  complete  the  year.  A campaign  to  raise  funds  was  so  success- 
ful that  our  venture  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  with  this  growth  came  greater 
responsibility  for  me.  As  I felt  that  this  was  too  much  for  one  person  to  assume, 
I undertook  to  enlist  the  interest  of  a few  public-spirited  citizens  who  would 
be  willing  to  incorporate  the  project.  This  was  accomplished  in  May,  1929,  In 
1930,  we  launched  a woman "s  magazine,  OUR  SPECIAL,  which  is  to  my  best  knowl- 
edge, the  only  woman's  magazine  published  in  Braille  in  the  world.  A few  years 
later,  we  developed  a third  periodical,  THE  HOIi®  TEACHER,  a magazine  for  home 
teachers  and  social  workers  for  the  blind.  After  a few  years  we  were  suf- 
ficiently organized  to  publish  Braille  periodicals  for  other  private  organiza- 
tions and  today  we  are  embossing  and  printing  nine  separate  magazines.  Our 
monthly  production  is  29,161  volumes  of  Braille  material,  reaching  the  blind 
throughout  the  English  speaking  world. 

In  the  early  days  of  World  War  II,  the  American  Red  Cross  felt  it  necessary  to 
discontinue  its  training  program  for  Hand  Braille  transcribers,  in  order  to 
carry  on  more  urgently  needed  projects. 
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Friends  and  associates  of  the  National  Braille  Press  realized  that  blind 
students  in  the  field  of  higher  education  were  dependent  upon  such  a group  of 
workers  for  brailled  material  which  was  not  obtainable  from  the  printing 
houses^  and  in  1943  the  National  Braille  Press  decided  to  sponsor  a program 
for  the  training  of  volunteer  Hand  Braille  transcribers.  To  date,  we  have 
trained  approximately  1250  students,  228  of  whom  are  certified.  The  Hand 
Transcribing  Division,  entirely  staffed  by  volunteers,  prepares  transcriptions 
of  request  material,  sent  in  by  blind  and  deaf-blind  individuals  and  organi- 
zations working  for  the  blind  in  practically  all  countries  of  the  world.  This 
material  varies^ widely;  religious,  medical  and  legal  work,  dietetics,  logic, 
philosophy,  psychology,  economics,  mathematics,  patents,  radio,  weaving, 
canning,  caning,  baby  care,  care  and  raising  of  cats,  dogs,  canaries,  rabbits, 
cook  books,  knitting  and  crocheting  instructions,  fictipn  and  poetry,  books  for 
libraries  for  the  blind,  and  all  subjects  needed  by  blim  students.  Among  the 
assignments , now  in  preparation  is  an  Anatomy  book,  which,  when  completed,  will 
probably  exceed  sixty  volumes.  When  the  volumes  are  completed  and  proofread, 
volunteer  bindery  workers  shellac  the  pages  and  bind  into  covers. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  production  could  not  be  carried  on  in  the  limited 
space  at  our  disposal  in  the  Perkins  Workshop  in  South  Boston.  A suitable 
building  for  our  activities  at  88  St.  Stephen  Str.,  Boston,  was  purchased  in 
December,  1946,  and  has  been  occupied  for  more  than  a year.  The  additional  space 
in  the  new  plant  is  a great  improvement  in  assisting  the  workers  to  get  out  the 
periodicals  on  schedule.  Our  purpose  in  accepting  the  work  for  other  organi- 
zations is  to  provide  steady  employment  for  the  blind  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  more  people  can  bo  taken  on  as  our  funds  permit  further  expansion. 

When  the  National  Braille  Press  was  incorporated,  some  felt  that  it  was  a dupli- 
cating effort,  but  those  of  us  who  had  the  responsibility  of  encouraging  this 
organization  felt  that  there  was  room  for  such  a plant  if  it  did  not  attempt  to 
compete  with  existing  printing  houses.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this 
organization  not  to  compete  in  any  way  with  other  printing  houses  but  to  give 
the  blind  reading  material  that  is  unobtainable  elsewhere.  It  is  our  intention 
to  continue  this  policy  even  though  we  may  expand  further  in  the  field  of 
Braille  periodicals.  What  success  the  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.  has  achieved 
during  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  existence,  it  owes  to  the  friends  of  the 
blind  and  to  ray  Alma  Mater,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind. 
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THE  HOME  TEACHER  Magazine 

Miss  Rowena  H.  Morse > Editor,  THE  HOME  TEACHER 
National  Braille  Press,  Inc.  Boston,  Massachusetts 

It  is  four  years  since  I have  had  the  privilege  of  talking  to  a gathering  of 
the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers.  Some  of  you  may  rememher  the  19^^ 
convention  in  Boston  and  its  highlight,  the  hurricane. 

In  the  four  intervening  years  THE  HOME  TEACHER  has  developed  in  various  vays.  -• 
Since  everybody  thinks  numerically  these  days,  you  may  like  to  know  that  in 
this  period  the  circulation  has  grown  from  something  over  500  to  more  than 
700.  This  sounds  small  in  comparison  with  the  four-figure  mailing  list  of  THE 
WEEKLY  HEWS  and  OUR  SPECIAL,  but  when  we  consider  that  THE  HOME  TEACHER  goes 
to  a specialized  professional  group,  we  cannot  hope  to  approach  the  size  of  the 
other  publications  of  the  National  Braille  Press. 

Our  magazine  has  grown  in  stature,  too,  because  our  readers  have  given  it  more 
interested  thought.  They  have  written  us  their  opinions  in  communications  for 
the  Letter  Box:  they  have  taken  issue  with  some  of  the  articles  printed  (always 
a healthy  sign)  and  they  have  furalshed  us  with  articles  themselves.  In  other 
words,  the  magazine  has  come  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  through  the  efforts  of 
its  readers  to  help  it  along.  A professional  magazine  should  be  a medium  for 
the  expression  of  opinions  and  the  exchange  of  ideas.  If  its  readers  do  not 
take  it  seriously  enough  to  have  a hand  in  its  make-up,  it  is  not  seirving  its 
best  purpose. 

The  circulation  and  with  it,  we  hope,  the  usefulness  of  the  magazine  has  widened. 
As  you  readers  know,  it  now  reaches  groups  in  Australia,  Belgium,  Chile,  China, 
England,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  India,  Ireland,  Jamaica,  New  Zealand, 
Palestine,  the  Philippines,  Scotland,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and 
Wales,  not  to  mention  the  nearer-home  countries  like  Canada  and  Mexico.  It 
amazes  me  to  find  how  many  of  our  readers  in  foreigh  lands  understand  English 
and  shames  me  that,  even  with  a dictionary,  I can  make  little  out  of  our  com- 
munications in  an  alien  tongue. 

Although  we  do  not  maintain  a seirvice  bureau,  we  like  to  be  helpful  when  possi- 
ble. Questions  are  put  up  to  us  that  we  cannot  answer  and  these  we  refer  to 
those  who  can.  When  we  are  able  to  tell  a worker  in  South  Africa  how  Americans 
run  a pillow-case  project,  and  so  enable  one  to  be  established  there,  or  to  get 
the  information  about  occupational  therapy  that  a Swedish  reader  needs,  it  gives 
us  a glow  of  satisfaction.  You  readers  know  how  we  were  able  to  arrange  for 
Braille  slates  to  be  sent  to  a school  in  China.  Just  how  far  we  should  go  in 
providing,  or  being  the  means  for  providing,  materials  for  less  well-equipped 
countries,  is  a question.  It  may  be  that  we  should  be  careful  not  to  seem  like 
a "give-away”  agency  for  fear  of  obscuring  our  function  as  a repository  for 
ideas . 

We  have  tried  to  reprint  the  new  and  the  best  thought  in  medical  circles  as  it 
relates  to  the  eyes,  their  diseases  and  what  can  be  done  for,  and  to  prevent 
damaged  sight.  Some  of  our  medical  articles  are  tough  readir^,  at  least  for  me, 
but  we  have  readers  who  enjoy  sinking  their  teeth  into  such  hearty  fare,  who 
chew  it  with  relish  and  can  really  digest  it. 

Since  some  of  our  readers  have  shown  an  Interest  in  psychology,  we  have  used  ma- 
terial on  that  subject  and  because  so  many  of  our  readers  deal  with  the  elderly, 
we  have  thought  studies  of  the  needs  and  reactions  of  those  past  middle  life 
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would  "be  of  value.  Now  that  the  medical  profession  has  done  much  to  make  people 
live  longer,  it  is  concerned  with  making  old  age  tolerable.  This  somewhat  new 
branch  of  medicine,  geriatrics,  we  keep  in  mind  when  selecting  magazine  material. 
Of  course  occupational  therapy  has  much  in  common  with  our  field  in  purpose  and 
accomplishment  and  we  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  suggestions  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Handicraft  is  a subject  over  which  there  is  much  shaking  of  heads.  Whether  it 
is  better  to  try  for  something  new  or  to  confine  the  department  to  directions 
for  simple  crocheting  and  knitting,  is  a question.  Even  crocheting  comes  in 
for  scrutiny  when  an  English  reader  writes;  "Why  do  you  put  in  so  many  directions 
for  crocheting?  I don't  know  a single  blind  person  here  who  crochets'." 

When  a Braille  publication  is  afeked  for  the  privilege  of  putting  some  of  its 
contents  into  ink-print,  it  is  beginning  to  acquire  a personality  of  its  own. 

THE  HOM!  TEACHER  had  a twinge  of  self-respect  when  the  English  NEW  BEACON  re- 
printed, of  cotirse  with  our  permission,  an  article  written  for  us  by  the  Radio 
Engineering  Institute  of  Omaha.  This  feeling  grew  as  a worker  with  blinded 
soldiers  asked  for  ink-print  copies  of  an  original  series  on  table  manners  to 
use  with  her  group,  and  a reader  in  Greece  wished  to  turn  into  black  and  white, 
for  distribution  in  her  country,  some  of  the  medical  articles  she  had  read  in 
our  pages. 

We  try  to  keep  the  magazine  open  to  new  ideas,  to  print  communications  from  our 
readers  about  ways  of  doing  things  found  helpful  to  them,  to  give  space  to 
efforts  of  Individuals  or  organizations  serving  the  blind.  That  is  why  we  tell 
our  readers  about  such  matters  as  hand  transcribing  programs,  the  students’  pro- 
ject of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  groups  who  make  tactile  pictures. 

"Cooperation"  is  a much  overworked  word,  but,  because  I do  not  know  any  other 
that  will  quite  take  its  place,  I am  falling  back  on  it  to  describe  our  alms  in 
contacts  with  other  organizations  interested  in  blindness.  We  are  always  glad 
to  publicize  their  good  works  and  do  not  hesitate  to  turn  to  them  for  advice 
and  assistance. 

With  the  mounting  cost  of  publication  we  feel  obliged  to  limit  the  magazine  more 
and  mors  to  professional  readers.  Exceptions  to  this,  of  course,  are  our  read- 
ers without  both  sight  and  hearing.  Although  they  are  seldom  teachers,  we  feel 
that  if  our  publication  can  fill  a need  for  them,  they  should  receive  it  when 
possible.  A word  of  thanks  should  go  to  those  painstaking  readers  who  forward 
their  copies  of  THE  HOME  TEACHER  each  month  to  others  ineligible  to  get  it  first- 
hand. 

These  are  some  of  our  alms  and  we  have  other  desires  in  the  backs  of  our  minds. 

We  should  like  to  conduct  a survey  on  what  tangible  accomplishments  home 
teachers  can  show.  We  are  all  convinced  of  the  courage,  resourcefulness  and 
the  brighter  outlook  on  life  that  home  teachers  take  to  their  pupils  by  the 
silent  force  of  example.  And  these  are  Immeasurable  gains  for  the  newly 
blinded.  But  it  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  learn  how  many  of  the  men 
and  women  you  visit  are  able  to  resume  a place  in  industry.  How  many  can  go 
into  sheltered  shops?  How  many  can  earn  something  from  articles  made  in  the 
home? 

We  hear  a great  deal  about  the  obligations  of  home  teachers,  but  what  are  their 
privileges  or  prerogatives?  This  is  a subject  we  should  like  to  know  more  about- 
- whether  they  have  vacations  with  pay,  if  cars  and  guides  are  provided,  or 
whether  the  cost  of  going  about  their  duties  has  to  be  paid  for  out  of  their 
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salaries.  And  how  do  the  salaries  run  in  different  sections?  Does  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  teaching  compensate  for  small  pay?  How  many  have 
pensions  to  look  forward  to?  If  our  readers  were  interested,  an  anonymous 
survey  might  clear  up  some  of  these  points. 

“Teaching  is  not  a lost  art,  but  the  regard  for  it  is  a lost  tradition, “ 

Jacques  Barzun  wrote  in  “Teacher  in  America. “ While  this  may  have  some  ap- 
plication for  the  classroom,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  you  home  teachers. 
You  have  many  loyal  supporters.  Not  long  ago  an  official  in  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  wi'ote  us:  “The  home  teachers  are  the  fighters 
in  the  front  line  where  work  for  the  blind  is  concerned.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  witness  miraculous  transformations  which  come  into  the  lives  of  blind 
people  becer"?>  of  the  splendid  horr»  teaching.  A great  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed 
by  blind  people  to  these  girls  who  sacrifice  their  comfort  and  easy  living  to 
bring  a message  of  struggle  and  success,  backed  up  by  the  example  of  their  own 
lives  to  blind  people  who  would  otherwise  vegetate  in  idleness." 

Not  long  ago,  in  doing  some  research  on  Braille  publications,  I found  that 
readers  of  ink-print  have  some  17,831  periodicals  to  choose  from,  while  readers 
of  Braille  have  less  than  100.  Let  us  all  have  a hand  in  making  these  Braille 
publications  the  very  best  that  we  canS 
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EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


FOREITORD 

The  fourteenth  biennial  convention  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  held  on  October  1,  2 and  3,  1952,  at  the  John  Bartram 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  following  pages  appear  transcripts 
of  all  the  available  papers  which  were  presented  during  the  Conference. 

The  meeting  opened  at  8 P.M.  on  Wednesday,  October  1,  with  Miss  Dorothy 
Anderson,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  substituting  for  Miiss  Sophy  Foirward,  Supervisor  of  Home 
Teachers  (who  was  suffering  with  laryngitis)  acting  as  Chairman.  Approximately 
100  people  were  in  attendance.  Following  an  invocation  by  the  Reverend  Lawrence 
C.  T.  Miller  of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  of  Philadelphia,  the  Con- 
ference was  addressed  by  the  Honorable  William  Brown,  Secretary  of  Welfare  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  who  extended  an  official  welcome,  to  which  an 
appropriate  response  was  made  by  Mr.  Walter  Evans,  President  of  the  Conference. 
Mr.  George  Dauth,  Acting  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  also  extended  an  official  welcome,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  of  New 
York  who  addressed  the  Conference  on  the  subject  of  "The  Home  Teacher  - Special- 
ist in  People." 

On  Thursday,  October  2,  papers  were  presented  by  Miss  Marjorie  Post ley 
of  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Nelson  Chappel  of  the 
John  Milton  Society,  New  York;  Miss  Ethel  Beard  of  the  Department  of  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  of  the  Graduate  Hospital,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  W.  Earl  Quay  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg;  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman  of 
Personnel  Research  Center,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Thomas  M.  McMullin  of  the  School 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Ritter  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  of  New  York;  Mr.  Harold  Rich- 
tennan  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn,  New  York;  and  (in 
some  brief  remarks)  an  explanation  of  a Radio  Equipped  for  Deaf-Blind  Communi- 
cation by  Mr.  James  Roderick  of  the  Blair-Center  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  of  Altoona. 

At  7 P.M.  on  Thursday,  I08  people  sat  down  to  dinner  - the  biennial  ban- 
quet - at  which  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan  of  Hartford  presided  as  Toastmaster  (in 
the  regrettable  but  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  of  Brooklyn). 
During  the  evening  messages  of  greetings  were  received  from  Miss  Mary  E. 

French,  Miss  Rowena  Morse,  and  the  Philadelphia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 
Special  guests  of  the  Conference  at  the  banquet,  and  each  of  whom  responded 
briefly  to  the  recognition  accorded  them  for  their  work  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  and  particularly  in  behalf  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  were  Mrs. 

Walter  Price  of  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind  of  Philadelphia  and  Miss 
Marion  Kohn  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  evening  the  gathering  joined  in 
singing  led  by  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Murray  of  Beaver  Falls,  and  later  listened  with 
interest  and  enthusiasm  to  a delightful  Travelogue  by  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings, 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  who  described  a journey  he  and  Mrs.  Cummings  made 
in  1951,  which  took  them  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
France,  England  and  Ireland.  All  were  agreed  that  it  was  a most  enjoyable 
evening. 
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On  Friday  morning,  interesting  papers  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Kobert  D. 
Mulberger  of  the  Philadelphia  Wills  Hospital  and  Mr.  Douglas  MacFarland  of 
the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  of  Wilmington,  preceded  however,  by  a 
Business  meeting  which  is  summarized  in  the  Minutes  which  appear  elsewhere. 
Following  luncheon,  papers  were  given  by  Miss  D.  Milo  Upjohn  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission  and  by  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  of  McKay 
Associates  of  Wew  York. 

President  Evans  then  installed  the  new  officers  who  will  serve  for  the 
1-953 “195^  biennium,  each  of  whom  pledged  his  best  efforts  in  serving  the 
Conference  during  the  next  two  years.  Miss  Ethel  Parker,  newly  installed 
President,  then  adjourned  the  meeting  sine  die. 
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EEGISTMTION 


The  registration  totalled  one  hundred  and  eleven,  vith  representatives  from 
the  following  states  .and  with  a number  of  visitors  nob  having  registered: 


Connecticut 

Members 

11 

Visitors 

2 

Total 

13 

Delaware 

2 

4 

Maine 

- 

1 

Maryland 

7 

5 

12 

Massachusetts 

1 

7 

New  Jersey 

6 

8 

l4 

New  York 

7 

l4 

21 

North  Carolina 

- 

1 

Ohio 

1 

2 

Pennsylvania 

11 

35 

Rhode  Island 

1 

- 

1 

Totals  67 

44 

111 

EXHIBITS 

Throughout  the  Conference,  interesting  exhibits  of  equipment  and  technical 
devices  for  the  blind,  and  of  leather  goods  made  by  the  blind,  were  displayed 
by  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  of  New  York  and  by  the  S.  & S. 
Leather  Company  of  Colchester,  Connecticut. 
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MINUTES  OF  BUSINESS  MEETING  OF 
EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Friday,  October  3^^/  1952,  9^20  a.m. 


President  Evans  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9:20  a.m.  and  it  was  agreed  to 
dispense  with  the  Roll  Call,  the  same  having  teen  read  during  the  banquet  on 
the  preceding  evening. 

Minutes 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  in  Atlantic  City  on  Friday, 
October  6,  1950,  and  upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Connor,  seconded  by  Miss  Mary 
Hugo,  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  minutes  as  read. 

President's  Remarts 


President  Evans  then  addressed  the  Conference  in  well-chosen  remarks  which 
appear  elsewhere. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Miss  Theresa  Wood  reported  that  since  our  last  meeting,  at  which  time  we  had 
total  resources  of  $972.50,  we  had  received  certain  sums  and  paid  certain  ex- 
penses which  result  in  a current  balance  of  $918.17.  (The  Secretary  added 
that  additional  memberships  had  been  received  during  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference, bringing  the  total  membership  to  98,  including  one  Honorary  Life 
Member,  and  that  this  money  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer  promptly. ) 
Upon  motion  of  Miss  Hugo,  seconded  by  Miss  Reilly,  it  was  voted  to  accept 
the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  with  an  expression  of  our  thanks  for  her  fine 
stewardship  of  our  financial  affairs.  (A  financial  statement  appears  else- 
where . ) 

Membership  Committee 


Miss  Wood  spoke  briefly,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  paid  tribute  to 
the  cooperation  received  from  her  two  associates.  Miss  Evelj^Ti  Crossman  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Miss 
Margaret  Johnson,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Anna  Murray,  moved  the  acceptance  of  the 
report  and  it  was  voted  unanimously  so  to  do. 

Resolutions  Committee 

The  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
stimulated  discussion  with  respect  to  Resolution  Number  6,  but  after  some 
explanation  respecting  the  intent  of  this  proposal,  Mrs.  Ethel  Connor,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Richard  Kennen,  moved  for  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  with 
only  a few  dissenting  votes,  the  motion  was  duly  carried.  The  report  appears 
elsewhere . 
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Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 


Reporting  for  the  Committee  of  which  he  served  as  Chairman,  Mr.  Lenont  Hactett 
of  Baltimore  then  placed  in  nomination  for  Officers  for  the  1953-^95^  hiennium 
the  following  names : 

For  President:  Miss  Ethel  Parker,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts 

For  Vice-President:  Mr.  Richard  Kennen  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 

For  Secretary:  Mr,  Alfred  Allen  of  New  York  City 

For  Treasurer:  Miss  Ruth  Laupheimer  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 


and  then  moved  for  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  was  seconded  hy  Miss  Lucy 
Corrigan. 


The  President  then  called  for  nominations  from  the  floor,  and  suggested  that 
in  the  interests  of  democratic  procedure,  we  dispose  of  each  office  in  turn. 


For  the  office  of  President,  Miss  Loretta  Noonan,  seconded  hy  Miss  Theresa 
Wood,  moved  that  the  nominations  he  closed;  it  was  so  voted  and  Miss  Parker 
was  declared  unanimously  elected  as  President. 


For  the  office  of  Vice-President,  Mr.  Lemont  Hackett,  seconded  hy  Mr.  Gale 
E.  Brown,  moved  that  the  nominations  he  closed;  it  was  so  voted  and  Mr. 
Kennen  was  declared  unanimously  elected  as  Vice-President. 


For  the  office  of  Secretary,  Mr.  Allen  suggested  that  the  Conference  should 
consider  seriously  the  wisdom  of  selecting  some  other  member  in  that  it  seemed 
wise  to  make  every  effort  to  pass  the  office  around  at  this  time,  and  to  give 
newer  and  younger  members  an  opportunity  to  participate  more  actively  in  the 
work  of  the  Conference.  The  Conference  seemed  to  feel  otherwise,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Angelis,  seconded  hy  Mr.  Hackett,  moved  that  the  nominations  he 
closed;  it  was  so  voted  and  Mr.  Allen  was  declared  unanimously  re-elected  as 
Secretary. 


For  the  office  of  Treasurer,  Mr.  Clearman  Sutton,  seconded  hy  Mr.  Richard 
Kennen,  moved  that  the  nominations  he  closed;  it  was  so  voted  and  Miss  Lau- 
pheimer was  declared  unanimously  elected  as  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  Connor,  seconded  hy  Miss  Hugo,  then  moved  for  the  unanimous  adoption  of 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  and  the  unanimous  election  of  the 
entire  slate  as  presented,  and  the  motion  was  so  voted. 

NECROLOGY 


President  Evans  reminded  the  members  that  since  our  last  conference,  three 
of  our  former  esteemed  members  had  passed  on  to  their  eternal  reward,  and 
the  Conference  then  stood  in  silent  tribute  to  the  memories  of 

Miss  Ivy  Mead 
Mr.  N.  C.  Johannesen 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin 
Mrs.  Isabel  Kerr  Kennedy 
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COEEESPONDENCE 


At  the  request  of  Miss  Margaret  Crawford,  Chairman  of  the  Crafts  Committee, 
the  Secretary  read  a letter  from  Miss  Marie  Busch,  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Association  of  Worlcers  for  the  Blind  representing 
the  Home  Teaching  profession,  and  outlining  the  agreements  which  had  been 
made  in  the  past  with  respect  to  participation  of  each  of  the  three  Confer- 
ences in  the  U.S.  and  of  the  Canadian  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  in  furnish- 
ing material  for  the  Craft  Supplements  for  inclusion  in  the  Home  Teacher 
periodical  published  by  the  National  Braille  Press.  Miss  Crawford  wished  . 
to  know  the  attitude  of  the  membership  with  respect  to  the  continuation  of 
these  supplements  and  was  given  assurance  that  it  was  the  wish  of  all  that 
they  should  be  continued.  She  then  asked  for  and  was  promised  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  members,  and  Mr,  Allen  agreed  to  cooperate  with  Miss  Crawford  in 
any  way  necessary  in  furthering  this  program. 

PEOPOSAL  TO  ASSIST  MEMBEES  TO  ATTEND  CONFEEENCE  MEETINGS 


Miss  Theresa  Wood  spoke  of  the  difficulties  confronting  certain  of  our  mem- 
bers who  could  not  finance  their  own  expenses  to  attend  our  meetings,  and  sug 
gested  the  possibility  of  extending  some  financial  help  in  deserving  cases. 
After  some  discussion,  during  which  the  difficulty  of  selection  was  stressed, 
it  was  voted  to  table  the  proposal. 

ADJOUENMENT ; 

Their  being  no  further  business  requiring  the  attention  of  the  members,  the 
business  session  was  adjourned  and  the  meeting  resumed  the  hearing  of  the 
scheduled  speakers. 


Eespectfully  submitted. 


Alfred  Allen, 
Secretary, 
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EAS'j?EM  CONTERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 


We  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  take  pleasure 
in  offering  for  your  approval  the  following  resolutions; 

(1)  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT 

the  Conference  express  its  grateful  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
following  people  and  that  the  Secretary  he  instructed  to  send  each  one 
an  appropriate  expression  of  our  thanks: 

To  Francis  B.  lerardi.  Manager,  National  Braille  Press,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts for  complimenting  the  hraille  programs; 

to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York  for  com- 
plimenting the  printed  programs;  and  to  Miss  Irene  Frankenthaler  of 
its  staff  for  her  untiring  services  in  so  ably  assisting  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Conference  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  during  the  past 
two  years  and  at  this  Conference; 

to  Mrs.  Walter  Price  of  the  Volunteer  Service  for  the  blind  of  Phila- 
delphia for  furnishing  braille  copies  of  the  craft  directions  used  in 
connection  with  the  paper  on  handcrafts ; 

to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Mr.  George  Dauth,  Acting  Director,  for  the  delicious  refresh- 
ments provided  following  the  opening  session; 

to  Miss  Gladys  Norman,  Collingdale,  Pennsylvania,  and  her  co -members  of 
the  Program  Committee  for  the  excellent  program  arranged  for  this  Con- 
ference; 

to  Miss  Dorothy  Anderson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  to  her  co- 
members of  the  Hospitality  Committee  for  their  innumerable  courtesies 
and  splendid  cooperation  in  providing  for  our  happiness  throughout 
the  Conference; 

to  the  management  and  staff  of  the  John  Bartram  Hotel  for  the  many 
kindnesses  extended  in  arranging  for  our  every  comfort  and  convenience; 

to  all  the  speakers  at  this  Conference  for  their  enlightening  papers; 

to  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  of  Wilmington,  Delaware  for  his  delightful 
travelogue; 

to  Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan  of  Hartford,  Connecticut  for  so  ably  filling 
the  breech  as  toastmaster  in  the  regrettable  absence  of  Mr,  Peter  J. 
Salmon; 

to  all  those  Philadelphia  organizations  who  provided  souveniers; 
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to  all  the  officers  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Conference  Commit- 
tees who  have  carried  out  their  responsibilities  so  admirably  during 
the  past  two  years . 

(2)  BE  IT  EESOLVED  TEAT 

a letter  be  sent  to  Miss  Lorraine  Berger  of  Hartford,  Connecticut 
expressing  sympathy  for  her  recent  double  bereavement  which  prevented 
her  from  being  with  us  at  this  meeting. 

(3)  BE  IT  EESOLVED  TEAT 

a letter  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  of  Brooklyn,  New  York 
expressing  our  regret  that  he  could  not  be  with  us  at  our  banquet 
and  further  expressing  the  hope  that  Mrs.  Salmon  would  soon  be  well 
on  the  road  to  recovery. 

(4)  BE  IT  EESOLVED  teat 

a letter  be  addressed  to  the  Blind  Eelief  Fund  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, expressing  our  sympathy  for  the  untimely  death  on  the  eve 
of  our  Conference  of  their  beloved  founder  and  President  Mrs.  Isabel 
Kerr  Kennedy  and  paying  tribute  to  her  many  years  of  devoted  service 
to  the  blind. 

(5)  BE  IT  EESOLVED  THAT 

letters  of  greetings  be  sent  to  the  underlisted  beloved  friends  and 
associates  of  earlier  days,  whose  contributions  to  our  profession 
continue  to  exert  a profound  influence  on  our  own  work  as  home  teachers 
Miss  Mary  French,  Providence,  Ehode  Island,  our  Honorary  President; 

Miss  Eowena  Morse,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  editor  of  the  Home  Teacher; 
Miss  Florence  Birchard,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  editor  of  Our  Special; 
Mr.  Edward  Schuerer  of  Boston,  Massaschusetts,  first  President  of 
this  Conference;  Miss  Lillian  Garside  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
who  though  a nonagenarian  is  still  a paid  member  in  good  standing  of 
this  Conference;  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  of  Berkeley,  California, 
great  teacher  and  friend  of  every  worker  for  the  blind. 

(6)  BE  IT  EESOLVED  THAT 

the  Conference  adopt  the  practice  of  biennially  recognizing  in  some 
appropriate  form  a member  of  this  Conference  whose  past  contributions 
to  our  profession  have  been  of  outstanding  character  and  influence 
and  that  this  member  be  invited  to  be  our  guest  at  the  biennial  banquet 

Eespectfully  submitted: 

Miss  Mary  Curran,  Chairman 

Miss  Mary  Hugo 

Mrs . Carolyn  Sherman 
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BY-LAWS 

OF 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE 


EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


I Name 

The  name  shall  he  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  of 
the  Blind. 

II  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  shall  he  the  advancement  of 
the  work  of  home  teaching  of  the  blind  in  all  its  phases. 

III  Membership 

Membership  in  the  Conference  shall  consist  of  two  classes  - 
Active  and  Associate  - and  all  applicants  for  membership 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

(1)  An  Active  Member  shall  be  one  now  or  formerly  engaged  as 
a home  teacher  by  a recognized  agency  for  the  blind  in 
the  Eastern  part,  of  the  United  States,  or  a professional 
staff  member  of  such  a recognized  agency  which  employs 
or  trains  home  tecchers,  or  a supervisor  or  assistant 

in  a recognized  agency  for  the  blind  who  may  have  charge 
of  the  work  of  a home  teaching  department. 

(2 ) Any  person  interested  in  work  for  the  blind  may  make 
application  for  Associate  Membership,  and  shall  have 
all  privileges  of  membership  except  voting  and/or  hold- 
ing office. 

IV  Dues 

The  dues  for  Active  Membership  shall  be  $5.00  biennially,  pay- 
able on  the  first  day  of  the  biennium. 

The  dues  for  Associate  Membership  shall  be  $3.00  biennially, 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  the  beinnium. 

The  biennium  shall  begin  on  January  1 of  odd-numbered  years 
and  continue  through  to  December  3I  of  even-numbered  years. 

V Officers 

The  officers  shall  consist  of  a President,  Vice  President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  All  officers  except  the  Secretary 
must  be  active  or  former  home  teachers. 
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ARTICLE  VI 


Executive  Committee 


ARTICLE  VII 


ARTICLE  VIII 


ARTICLE  IX 


ARTICLE  X 


ARTICLE  XI 


The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  duly  elected  offi- 
cers and  three  active  memhers,  appointed  hy  the  President  from 
states  other  than  those  represented  ty  the  duly  elected  officers. 

Committees 

There  shall  he  Membership,  Program,  Nominating  and  Resolutions 
Committees  appointed  by  the  President. 

Meetings 

There  shall  be  biennial  meetings  of  the  Conference,  the  time  and 
place  to  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Meetings 
at  other  times  may  be  called  ath  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Committee . 


Elections 

All  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  biennial  conference,  by 
the  vote  of  active  members  (whose  current  dues  are  fully  paid). 

Terms  of  office 

All  officers  and  standing  committees  shall  serve  for  two  years, 
or  until  their  successors  are  elected  or  appointed. 

Duties 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  call  special 
meetings,  appoint  the  standing  committees,  and  appoint  the 
three  additional  members  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee, 
The  Vice  President  shall  assume  all  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  case  of  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  President. 

The  Secretary  shall  assume  all  the  duties  associated  with  that 
office,  including  the  collection  of  dues  from  the  membership, 
which  he  shall  turn  over  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  from  the  Secretary  all  membership 
dues  collected  by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  collect  all  other 
income,  and  shall  make  disbursements  as  authorized  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  select  the  time  and  place  for 
meetings,  and  attend  to  any  other  matters  delegated  to  it  by 
the  association. 

The  Membership  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  secure  new 
members  and  to  certify  their  eligibility. 

The  Program  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  President  and  its  duties  shall  be  to  plan  the  program 
for  the  entire  meeting.  Plans  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  approval  before  the  conference  meets. 

The  Nominating  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  m- mbers  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  nominate 
the  slate  of  officers  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  regular  meeting, 
with  opportunity  given  for  nominations  from  the  floor. 
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The  Eesolutions  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  its  duties  shall  he  to  draw  up 
such  resolutions  as  may  he  deemed  necessary  for  presentation 
at  the  business  meeting  of  the  conference. 


ARTICLE  XII  Parliamentary  Authority 

Except  as  it  may  he  otherwise  provided  in  these  By-Laws,  the 
Conference  shall  he  governed  in  all  its  meetings  by  parlia- 
mentary law  as  contained  in  Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  Revised 

1.943. 

ARTICLE  XIII  Quorum 

At  any  biennial  or  special  meeting  of  the  Conference,  one- 
fourth  of  the  members  in  good  standing  shall  constitute  a 
q.uorum.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a ma^Jor- 
ity  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a quorum. 


ARTICLE  XrV  Amendments 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  biennial  meeting  by  a two- 
thirds  affirmative  vote  of  those  voting;  provided,  however, 
that  the  proposed  amendment  has  been  previously  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee  or  proposed  in  writing  and  signed  by 
ten  members  in  good  standing  and  provided,  also,  that  the 
same  information  has  been  mailed  by  the  Secretary  to  each 
member  at  least  thirty  days  before  a vote  is  taken. 
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EASTERN  COO’ERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

MEMBERSHIP  LIST  19^1-19^?. 


CONNECTICUT 

Merger,  Miss  Lorraine  N 

§ Brown,  Miss  Eleanor 

#*Burtt , Mrs  . Mary  G- 

ff*Chodacz,  Miss  Hedvig  

#*Connor,  Mrs,  Ethel  L 

♦Flanagan,  Mrs.  Doris  

Foden,  Mrs.  Marjory  B 

^Hirhour,  Miss  Isahelle  

^Jaenicke,  Miss  Viola  M 

# Lovit,  Miss  Mildred  R.  

♦MacDonald,  Miss  Eileen  

^ Rose,  Mrs.  Marie  (Associate  Member)  

§ Ryan,  Stetson  K 

§ Shirshac,  Miss  Pauline  (Associate  Member}.. 

f Simpson,  Miss  Dorothea  

♦Toth,  Mrs.  Grace  S 


DELAWARE 

^■^Durnall,  Mrs,  Ruth  T Apartment  K-4,  Garden  Court,  Dover 

♦McCloskey,  Miss  Helen  C 1220  Market  Street,  Apt.  2, 

Wilmington 

^Zerr,  George  (Associate  Member)  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington 


2108  Main  Street,  Turnbull 
126  Walnut,  Winsted 
17  Henry  Street,  New  London 
k9  Spencer  Street,  Winsted 
77  Sargeant  Street,  Hartford 
21  Village  Street,  Rockville 
179  Hunting  Hill  Avenue,  Middletown 
123  Spring  Street,  Willimantic 
30  Quentin  Street,  Hamden  l4 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
State  Office  Building,  Hartford 
159  Fourth  Avenue,  Milford 
6k  Mountain  Avenue,  New  London 
165  Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford 
Post  Office  Box  IO8,  North  Windham 
1071  Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford 
6k  Mountain  Avenue,  New  London 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


♦Griffis,  Miss  Gretta  Family  Service  Association, 

1900  H Street,  N.  W. 


MAINE 


f}^-*True,  Miss  Wilma  L. 


43  A Green  Street,  Augusta 


#Attended  Conference  in  Philadelphia 
♦Visually  Handicapped 
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14AEYLAND 


^*Erown,  Gale  E 

#*Hackett,  Lemont  

*Johannesen,  N.  C.  (deceased) 

^*Kennen,  Richard  

#*Laupheimer,  Mias  Ruth  H.  ... 

^^*Peirson,  William  0.  

^See,  Mrs.  Margielea  S.  ..... 
^Sutton,  Clearman 


Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 

601  Worth  Ihlton  Avenue,  Baltimore 
2910  Ellicott  Driveway,  Baltimore 
1721  East  31  Street,  Baltimore 
4900  Parkton  Court,  Baltimore 
3909  Penhurst  Ave.,  Baltimore 
4412  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore 
508  Forster  Avenue,  Cumherland 
1803  North  Bentalou,  Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


#*Bresnahan,  Miss  M.  Fay  Division  of  the  Blind, 

90  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

•^astonguay,  Mrs.  Joseph  2p7  Tremont  Street,  Melrose 

4 Curran,  Miss  Helena lo4  Cohurn  Avenue,  Worcester  4 

#*Curran,  Miss  Mary  I 104  Cohurn  Avenue,  Worcester  4 

*Duquette,  Miss  Irene  338  Main  Street,  Indian  Orchard 

Golka,  Robert  J.  (Associate  Member)  400  Warren  Avenue,  Brocton 

^♦Noonan,  Miss  Loretta  38  Bartons  Lane,  Milton 

^*Parls:er,  Miss  Ethel  I 43  Eutaw  Street,  Lawrence 

#*Stitcher,  Frank  W.  (Associate  Member) Post  Office  Box  II5,  Brant  Rock 

Waterhouse,  Edward  J.  (Associate  Member)...  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown  'J2 
Wright,  Miss  Elva  L.  (Associate  Member)  ...  240  Sumner  Street,  Melrose 


NEW  JERSEY 


#*Anderson,  Mrs.  Christiana  T. 

#*Dellett,  Izetta  

^*Dickinson,  Miss  Frances 

*Leonard,  Miss  Mary  M 

^*McGrath,  Miss  Helen  ........ 

^*Mack,  Mrs.  Lydia  

# Moore,  Miss  Mae  L.  


Post  Office  Box  2^4,  Atlantic  City 
4oi  Thirteenth  Avenue,  Newark 
Post  Office  Box  43,  Route  1, 
Rockaway 

253  Murray  Street,  Elizabeth 
371  St.  Cloud  Avenue,  West  Orange 
183  Congress  Street,  Jersey  City  7 
520  48th  Street,  Pennsauken 


NEW  YORK 


4 Allen,  Alfred  

^^Corrigan,  Miss  Lucy 

D'Arsi,  Miss  E. 

*Dinsmore,  Miss  Annette  B. 

<®raper.  Miss  Catherine  

*Lemke,  Miss  Hazel  B 

# McKay,  Miss  Evelyn  (Honorary  Member) 

^Attended  Conference  in  Philadelphia 
*Vlsually  Handicapped 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11 
4oi  State  Street,  Brooklyn 
166  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11 
R.F.D.  1,  Sinclairville 
207  Magee  Avenue,  Rochester 
McKay  Associates,  112  East  I9  St., 
New  York 
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MEW  YORK  (continued) 


f^*Mack,  Francis  J Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn 

O’Neil,  Miss  Kitty  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn 

*Painton,  Miss  Margaret  M M.D.  27  S.  Plank  Road,  Newourgh 

*Salmon,  Peter  J.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn 

^*ruite.  Miss  Honor  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 

111  East  59‘th  Street,  New  York 

*Ulrey,  Miss  Thelma  I80  Goodell  Street,  Buffalo  4 

^*Vieni,  Fred  J Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

520  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn 

^Wood,  Miss  Theresa  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service, 

265  Schermerhom  Street,  Brooklyn 


*Marming,  Miss  Jennie 
^*Riley,  Miss  Bernice 


NORTE  CAROLINA 

Post  Office  Box  245,  Bethel 

Mecklenburg  County  Association 

for  the  Blind,  121  East  3rd  Street, 
Charlotte 


^Hugo,  Miss  Mary 


OHIO 


15103  Elm  Avenue,  East  Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


v^*Anderson,  Miss  Dorothy  K. 

#*Angslis,  Edward  M 

#*Barmish,  Max  

^*Boyer,  Miss  Ann  

^•^amphell,  Mrs.  Martha  B.  . 

vf*Cowsert,  Miss  Antonetta  .. 

T^*Crawford,  Miss  Margaret  M. 

#*Evans,  Walter  E 

^*Forward,  Miss  Sophy  

^erstenfeld,  Mrs,  Elsa  E. . 
#*Earrison,  Philip  N 


7220  Lincoln  Drive,  Philadelphia 
527  Adams  Avenue,  Scranton  10 
6345  Oakland  Street,  Philadelphia  24 
Y.W.C.A.,  Washington 
2530  S.  Lambert  Street, 

Philadelphia  45 
575^  Haddington  Street, 

Philadelphia  3I 
2425  Christian  Street, 

Philadelphia  46 
902  Howard  Street,  Altoona 
116  Locust  Street,  Harrisburg 
307  Second  Street,  Port  Carbon 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1607  North  Second  Street, 
Harrisburg 

619  Alter  Street,  Hazleton 


*Heeremans , Mrs . Harold  

^Attended  Conference  in  Philadelphia 
*Viaually  Handicapped 
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PMNSYLVMIA  (continued  ) 


^locca,  Amol  (Associate  Member) 
#*Johnson,  Miss  Margaret  Ann  ... 

#*Kelier,  Earl  

^*Kohn,  Miss  C.  Marion  

#*Kroeger,  Miss  Alice  

j|^*Murray,  Mrs.  Anna  L 

^*Norinan,  Miss  Gladys  K 

Pugh,  Miss  Nance  

^*Sattazahn,  Miss  Helen  

^*Scrobe,  Miss  Livia 

^*Sharp,  Miss  Thelma  

#*Sherman,  Mrs . Carolyn  ........ 

^*Stone,  Miss  Agnes  

*Struthers,  Miss  Effie  

#*Sullivan,  Miss  Elizabeth  

*^Volgemuth,  Mrs.  Ann 

^*Zerr,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S 


612  Maplewood  Avenue,  Ambridge 
103  Alexander  Avenue,  G-reensburg 
1207  13th  Avenue,  Altoona 
b530  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia 
302  2nd  Street,  Towanda 
1803  7th  Avenue,  Beaver  Falls 
113  Roberta  Avenue,  Collingdale 
2336  North  Third  Street,  Harrisburg 
509  Line  Street,  Sunbury 
Y .W.C .A. , Chester 
1420  West  Robinson  Street, 
Philadelphia  3I 
1415  East  20th  Street,  Erie 
203  North  Front  Street,  Harrisburg 
129  Sawkill  Avenue,  Milford 
318  West  Buttonwood  Street,  Reading 
McAlisterville, 

l4l4  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia 


RHODE  ISLAND 


^*Cherlin,  Miss  Mary  J.  27I  Potters  Avenue,  Providence 

*Crossman,  Miss  Evelyn  M.  210  Waterman  Street,  Providence 

*French,  Miss  Mary  E.  (Honorary  President)..  46  California  Avenue,  Providence 


VERMONT 


*Lyon,  Miss  Margaret  C. 


Williston 


#Attended  Conference  in  Philadelphia 
*Vlsually  Handicapped 
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PRESIDEWT'S  REMAEKS 
Walter  E.  Evans,  President 
Eastern- Conference  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind 


We  purpose  in  these  remarks  to  give  you  both  an  accounting  of  our  stew- 
ardship, and  an  attempt  to  project  into  the  future  asking  ourselves,  'Whither 
Home  Teaching?"  In  programming  we  have  tried  to  cover  those  areas  of  subject 
material  on  which  the  home  teacher  draws  in  preparation  for  service  in  a 
broader  sense.  We  have  included  sound  transcribing,  crafts,  psychology, 
teaching  methods,  travel,  appliances,  ophthalmology,  etc.  And  although  we 
realize  that  it  is  impossible  to  please  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
we  trust  that  each  of  you  have  found  enough  of  interest  to  you  to  have  made 
your  time  spent  here  profitable  both  to  you  and  to  the  agencies  for  whom  you 
work. 


There  will  be  those  who  will  wonder  why  two  conventions  in  cities  so 
close  together.  We  had  two  invitations  and  the  other  was  even  farther  South 
than  Philadelphia. 

Under  our  new  constitution  we  are  sound  financially.  But  let  us  not 
just  accumulate  funds  in  a bank.  Why  not  finance  all,  or  a part,  of  the 
expense  of  one  of  our  membership  who  attends  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  convention 
having  him  responsible  to  report  to  us  on  that  which  is  of  interest  to  Home 
teaching.  Or  perhaps  there  are  more  worthy  projects.  But  surely  we  should 
do  something. 

My  thanks  to  the  Committee  who  eidted  the  supplement  to  the  Home  Teacher 
for  a job  well  done.  That  the  Craft  Supplement  has  failed  is  the  fault  of 
many  of  us.  Of  the  4o  odd  questionnaires  received  by  Miss  Busch  15  came  from 
this  Conference  area.  17  replies  should  have  come  from  my  agency  alone  and 
we  are  not  charitable  enough  to  feel  that  the  15  did.  We  thought  the  other 
fellow  would  answer  the  questionnaire.  He  didn't,  and  a valuable  aid  to  the 
teacher  of  crafts  has  gone  by  the  board. 

Congratulations  are  due  Mr.  lerardi  and  the  National  Braille  Press  on 
its  Silver  Anniversary.  We  home  teachers  wish  him  many  more  such  occasions. 

Certainly  our  hearts  go  out  in  gratitude  to  Peter  Salmon  and  his  fine 
agency  for  its  newest  annex,  Burrwood.  And  congratulations  are  due  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  establishing  fellowships  to  encourage 
more  persons  to  prepare  for  a career  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Home  Teaching  as  we  know  it  has  come  a long  way  since  it  was  conceived 
in  England  merely  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  blind  to  read  the  Bible. 
Today's  good  home  teacher  is  a well  trained,  versatile  person  equipped  to 
draw  on  a vast  fund  of  background  knowledge  in  planning  for  the  total  ad- 
justment of  her  client.  And  Moon  type,  once  the  center  of  her  teaching 
activity,  is  now  all  but  forgotten  in  life's  passing  parade. 

But  the  changing  scene  has  brought  its  new  problems  along  with  its  new 
responsibilities  to  the  home  teacher.  She  no  longer  has  a free  hand  to  plan 
for  the  total  adjustment  of  her  client.  The  age  of  specialization  along  with 
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a "broader  understanding  of  the  prohlem  of  "blindness  has  "brought  other  spe- 
cialists to  the  field  and  the  home  teacher  now  "becomes  a member  of  a team  of 
specialists  who,  together,  develop  the  plan  for  the  client. 

Blindness  is  increasing  in  the  more  elderly  age  group.  This  is  a prob- 
lem of  primary  Interest  to  the  home  teacher.  The  Adjustment  Training  Center 
relieves  her  of  some  of  her  responsibility.  Her  work  here  will  be  more  basic 
preparing  the  client  for  acceptance  at  the  Center,  and  furthering  his  train- 
ing upon  his  return  home. 

And  now  into  this  changing  picture  comes  a suggestion  from  our  colleagues 
in  the  far  "West  that  our  professional  name  be  changed.  Some  agencies  have 
adopted  other  names  for  their  home  teaching  personnel  more  synonj'’mous  with 
their  particular  requirements.  But  whatever  we  choose  to  call  ourselves  I am 
reminded  of  the  old  colored  Janitor  who  liked  to  be  known  as  the  "Superintendent 
of  Bituminous  Thermal  Output."  Or  we  could  say  that  a rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet  for  there  is  quite  a variety  of  roses.  Or  we  could  say 
that  limburger  cheese  by  any  other  name  would  still  smell. 

Regardless  of  the  Job  title  by  which  you  are  known  in  your  agency,  where 
you  find  doubt  leave  faithj  where  there  is  despair,  hope;  where  there  is 
darkness,  light;  where  there  is  sadness,  Joy;  and  where  you  find  fear  leave 
confidence;  self  pity,  self  determination.  And  where  you  find  over  protec- 
tion leave  understanding.  And  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  "Walk  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  you  to  see  the  right."  Work  for  the  blind  will  be  better 
for  your  having  had  part  in  it,  and  your  years  of  preparation  and  life  of 
service  in  the  field  will  be  rewarded  by  those  who  will  rise  up  to  call  you 
"blessed. " 
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REMAPKS  OF  EON.  WILLIAM  BEOWN 
Secretary  of  Welfare 
Common-wealth  of  Pennsylvania 


GENERAL  INFOEI^.TION : 

We,  In  Pennsylvania,  often  toast  of  our  early  history  and  the  whole 
Nation  refers  to  this  City  as  the  "cradle  of  liberty. " While  there  is  the 
danger  of  stagnation  from  too  much  veneration  of  the  past,  it  seems  appro- 
priate in  welcoming  you  to  Pennsylvania  to  mention  that  at  least  two  phases 
of  welfare  work  particularly  related  to  home  teaching  had  their  beginnings 
in  Philadelphia.  The  first  home  teaching  society  for  the  blind  originated 
here  seventy  years  ago  under  the  title  of  "The  Home  Teaching  and  Free  Cir- 
culating Association  for  the  Blind"  in  l882.  Beside  that,  suitably  enough, 
the  first  course  for  training  of  instructors  of  the  adult  blind  was  started 
in  the  Overbrook  School  in  1922,  and  it  is,  today,  the  only  course  for  train- 
ing teachers  in  this  Country.  Many  of  you  who  were  students  there  had  your 
first  taste  of  home  teaching  through  your  practice  work  as  trainees  in  this 
Metropolis . 

Your  Conference  represents  a specialized  group  of  workers  in  the  field 
of  social  welfare.  You  serve  a minority  group  whose  handicap  is  not  common  or 
understood.  As  head  of  a department  of  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
speaker  represents  a diversity  of  other  groups  of  people  who  have  encountered 
or  have  been  overtaken  by  unfortunate  circumstances.  In  this  group  are  the 
physically  ill,  the  mentally  ill,  the  social  misfit,  the  aged,  and  the  neglect- 
ed. Each  of  these  is  a field  of  service  in  itself.  Further  you  are  aware  that 
no  one  unfortunate  circumstance  is  peculiar  to  any  one  group  alone.  No  one 
can  be  insured  against  blindness  and  no  blind  person  is  exempt  from  sickness, 
mental  strain  and  illness,  old  age  or  neglect.  Bearing  in  mind  these  possible 
samenesses  in  problem  and  the  resultant  needs  of  the  individuals  to  whom  we 
are  devoting  our  efforts,  the  following  words  of  Mary  E.  Richmond,  one  of  the 
founders  of  social  work  in  America  are  quoted; 

"Study  and  develop  your  work  at  its  point  of  intersection  with  the 
other  services  and  social  activities  of  your  community.  Learn  to 
do  your  daily  tasks  not  any  less  thoroughly,  but  to  do  them  from 
the  basis  of  the  whole  and  with  that  background  always  in  mind. 

After  all,  society  is  one  fabric,  and  when  you  know  the  resources 
of  your  community,  both  public  and  private,  and  the  main  trends 
of  its  life  rather  than  any  particular  small  section  of  it,  you 
are  able  to  knit  into  the  pattern  of  that  fabric  the  threads  of 
your  own  specialty." 
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THE  HOME  TEACHEB  - A Specialist  In  People 


M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
Nev  York,  N.  Y. 


It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  today  to  address  a group  that  repre- 
sents a profession  vhich  I hold  in  high  regard.  Normally,  one  develops  a 
feeling  of  appreciation  end  esteem  for  something  or  someone  through  close 
and  prolonged  association.  My  regard  for  ^'’our  profession,  hovever,  is  based 
on  quite  the  opposite  experience.  My  personal  and  professional  life  has  been 
almost  devoid  of  experience  with  home  teaching,  and  in  that  very  fact  I have 
found  the  realization  of  its  worth,  and  hence  the  desire  to  speak  to  you  about 


it. 


Yes,  I have  had  almost  no  experience  with  the  profession  of  home  teach- 
ing, and  yet  I am  about  to  launch  on  what  may  sound  like  a dissertation  about 
it.  Permit  me  to  explain. 

I am  not  entirely  certain  whether  I am  what  might  be  called  an  adjusted 
blind  person.  However,  I am  emotionally  undisturbed  most  of  the  times  and  I 
manage  to  hold  a job.  Nevertheless,  I am  quite  certain  that  a good  home 
teacher  could  have  done  a lot  for  me  when  I lost  my  si^t,  twenty  years  ago 
this  month.  As  I remember  it  now,  it  was  three  years  after  I lost  my  sight 
before  I found  the  incentive  and  opportunity  to  resume  my  schoolwork,  and  it 
remained  for  the  schoolwork  to  produce  the  environment  which  led  me  into  some- 
thing approaching  a normal  perspective  on  life  and  my  responsibilities  to 
life.  There  was  no  home  teacher  in  my  city  and  state  at  that  time.  For  that 
matter,  there  was  no  counselor  and  few  social  workers.  I probably  would  still 
be  vegetating  had  it  not  been  for  family  and  friends  and  one  doctor  who  de 
cided  that  I shouldn’t  become  a vegetable . To  this  day  I remember  my  sister's 
insistence  upon  the  importance  of  haircuts  and  clean  fingernails.  I typed 
this  paper  with  a method  of  typing  that  is  quite  efficient,  but  inexpertly 
taught  at  the  time  by  a sister  who  refused  to  let  her  brother's  new  blindness 
stand  in  his  or  her  way.  It  was  the  doctor  who  knew  that  I was  demoralizing 
myself  and  my  future  stability  by  remaining  out  of  school  simply  to  make  fre- 
quent trips  to  his  office  trips  which  I could  not  help  but  hope  each  time 
would  be  the  one  during  which  he  would  say  that  a sight -re storing  operation 
might  now  be  attempted.  So  much  for  the  personal  phase  of  my  inexperience 
with  home  teaching.  There  is  probably  not  one  among  you  who  cannot  pretty 
well  describe  the  kind  of  case  I was  and  also  who  could  not  pretty  well  have 
started  me  on  my  new  life  more  speedily  and  more  efficiently. 

It  was  several  years  later  that  I became  aware  again  of  the  value  of 
home  teaching  and  the  absence  of  it.  That  was  when  I became  a vocational 
counselor  and  placement  officer  in  a state  program  of  services  to  the  blind. 
The  agency  that  employed  me  stated  in  its  scope  of  services  that  home  teach- 
ing was  included.  It  was.  The  approximately  6,000  blind  persons  in  the 
state  were  encouraged  to  request  it . Casework  procedure  demanded  referral 
of  any  case  first  to  the  home  teaching  department  before  other  specialists 
picked  it  up.  It  was  a large  and  meaty  case  load  of  clients  and  a perfect 
system.  The  only  trouble  was  that  there  was  only  one  home  teacher.  As  a 
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specialist  in  employment  only,  I appreciated  that  I too  had  to  take  a part 
in  any  blind  person's  total  problem.  I vas,  hovever,  far  from  prepared  to 
actually  instruct  him  in  fundamental  knowledge  and  basic  skills,  and  there 
vould  have  been  no  time  for  me  to  instruct  even  had  I had  the  ability.  Client 
after  client  swelled  the  log  jam  in  the  flooded  files  of  the  home  teaching 
department.  Case  after  case  came  through  to  me  -when  the  dam  of  professional 
procedure  finally  broke  under  the  pressure  and  client  after  client  failed  in 
the  job  I found  for  them  because  of  their  total  lack  of  fundamental  training 
or  understanding. 

Fortune  moved  me  into  the  position  of  director  of  that  agency.  By 
then,  another  home  teacher  had  been  added,  which  divided  the  originally  im- 
possible problem  into  two  impossible  problems.  Two  home  teachers  could  not 
even  begin  to  keep  up  with  the  flow  of  referral  letters,  much  less  do  a case- 
work job.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  rude  that  their  efforts  should  be  con- 
fined to  a certain  number  of  cases  in  any  one  month  in  the  hope  that  at  least 
some  of  the  referrals  would  have  full  value  of  home  teaching  service.  Need- 
less to  say,  a reasonable  case  load  for  two  home  teachers  fell  far  short  of 
meeting  the  backlog  and  the  monthly  intake,  and  clients  continued  to  remain 
idle  at  home  or  were  moved  ahead  into  other  service  categories  without  basic 
preparation.  I shall  not  attempt  to  detail  here  the  steps  we  took  to  improve 
the  situation.  More  home  teachers,  rehabilitation  centers,  plus  training  for 
other  staff  specialists,  and  more  efficient  screening  and  flowing  of  cases 
all  entered  the  picture . Actually,  the  problem  still  is  not  solved  in  that 
state,  and  like  so  many,  I mi^t  even  say  most  other  states,  it  still  is  find 
ing  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  its  case  load  remains  virtually  without 
aid  other  than  public  assistance  for  lack  of  an  adequate  home  instruction  pro 
gram  and  staff. 

During  the  process  of  this  conference  you  will  be  devoting  yourselves 
to  consideration  of  the  techniques  of  your  profession.  Both  in  your  past 
training  and  in  conferences  such  as  this  one,  you  continually  seek  ways  in 
which  to  improve  your  understanding  of  blindness,  of  blind  people  and  their 
needs.  You  will  examine  again  your  role  with  relation  to  these  blind  people 
and  define  again  those  areas  in  which  you  are  functioning.  All  the  specific 
skills  that  enter  into  good  casework  will  be  reviewed,  and  you  will  undoubted 
ly  touch  again  upon  the  problems  which  you  and  all  other  home  teachers  face 
in  your  personal  careers . 

It  is  my  desire  to  discuss  with  you  for  a moment  one  phase  of  your  work 
This  one  phase,  while  usually  listed  as  an  area  separate  and  distinct  from 
other  features  of  service  which  you  offer  or  which  your  agency  may  offer, 
might  well  be  the  total  goal  of  all  those  services.  I refer  to  that  very  fa- 
miliar intangible  called  adjustment  of  the  blind. 

All  workers  with  blind  persons  are  concerned  about  adjustment.  All 
kinds  of  workers  try  to  do  something  about  it  or  rather,  toward  it.  In  my 
opinion,  no  professional  specialist  should  be  any  more  concerned  than  the 
home  teacher.  No  specialist  can  do  as  much  toward  it  as  the  home  teacher 
can  and  should.  If  you  are  a home  teacher  whose  job  is  adjustment,  then  you 
by  all  means  should  endeavor  to  understand  it.  Many  speakers,  writers  and 
workers,  both  in  and  out  of  our  field,  have  given  definitions  of  adjustment. 

I should  like  now  to  add  a couple  more,  and  although  they  undoubtedly  are  but 
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different  vays  of  saying  the  same  old  thing,  perhaps  they  vill  give  a fresh 
point  of  viev.  A fev  days  ago,  I vas  discussing  this  subject  vith  Sir  Ian 
Fraser,  internationally  knovn  leader  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  England.  It  vas  my 
thou^t  that  perhaps  in  the  experience  of  that  famous  institution  there  -would 
be  nev  material  to  add  to  our  American  information  about  adjustment  tech- 
niques. St.  Dunstan’s  -work  is,  as  you  kno-w,  confined  to  men  vho  have  lost 
their  sight  as  a result  of  military  activity.  Sir  Ian  summarized  St.  Dun- 
stan's  -whole  theory  of  adjustment  by  indicating  that  the  one  objective  from 
the  very  first  - and  indeed  the  very  first  step  - is  to  recognize  and  over- 
come fear.  This,  of  course,  is  not  ne-w  to  us.  But  Sir  Ian  added  a thought 
that  may  be  overlooked  by  many  of  us.  He  said  that  it  is  not  physical  fear 
alone  that  prevents  a blind  personfrom  adjusting  to  his  loss  of  sight,  it  is 
a type  of  fear  vhich  he  described  in  apt  British  manner  as  "looking  a fool". 

We  have  found  that  the  principal  reason  most  of  our  blinded  men  are  re- 
luctant to  begin  normal  activity  after  loss  of  sight  is  this  fear  of  "looking 
the  fool".  Sir  Ian  told  me.  He  is  uncertain  of  this  appearance  in  general, 
uncertain  as  to  the  aspect  vhich  his  face  displays,  uncertain  of  his  grace- 
fulness in  moving  about.  While  he  certainly  may  be  afraid  of  falling  into  a 
hole  and  hurting  himself,  the  fear  of  physical  hurt  is  far  less  of  a hindrance 
than  this  fear  of  personal  embarrassment. 

In  another  conversation  recently,  I asked  a psychologist.  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Raskin  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  what  -would  be 
his  ans-wer  if  asked  to  give  a short  definition  of  adjustment.  After  only  a 
moment  of  hesitation.  Dr.  Raskin  said,  "I  -would  say  that  it  is  the  attainment 
of  self-respect".  If  you  add  a few  synonomus  for  the  word  respect,  you  will 
soon  find  that  Dr.  Raskin's  s-ummary  is  quite  in  agreement  with  Sir  Ian 
Fraser's.  Self-respect  means  self-esteem,  self-regard  and  self-confidence. 

If  we  should  agree  without  further  exploration  of  a subject  concerning 
which  multitudes  of  psychologists  have  written  many  books  and  will  again, 
then  we  must  ask  ourselves  - "How  does  a blind  person  lose  his  fear,  and  how 
may  he  gain  the  normalizing  satisfaction  of  self-respect?"  According  to  Sir 
Ian  Fraser,  all  it  takes  in  most  cases  is  for  someone  to  tell  a blind  person 
about  the  possibility  of  such  fears  within  him.  If  he  has  not  thought  about 
it,  he  will  begin  to  do  so.  Then  again,  simply  by  telling  him,  he  must  come 
to  understand  that  "looking  the  fool"  is  not  really  liable  to  happen  to  the 
alarming  extent  he  imagines  it,  and  that  even  if  he  does  just  a bit  "look  a 
fool"  his  sweetheart  or  his  wife  or  his  friends  and  associates  will  not  pay 
much  mind  to  his  error. 

Mr.  Earl  Schenck  Miers,  speaking  to  a meeting  of  the  28th  A.nnual  Con- 
vention of  The  Michigan  Society  for  Crippled  Children  has  this  to  say  in  the 
reprinted  paper  as  it  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  International  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children. 

..."the  handicapped  never  are  rejected  by  the  world  quite  so  in- 
tensely as  they  reject  themselves" ... "But  how  lonely,  how  shut 
in  upon  ourselves,  we  can  become  in  seeing  with  supercritical 
eyes  our  imperfections  and  our  inadequacies.  This  disesteeming 
of  ones'  self  is  particularly  acute  among  the  handicapped".... 
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I suppose  that  Sir  Ian,  joined  by  many  others  among  vhom  I vould  count 
myself,  vould  advise  us  to  borrow  a lesson  from  Mr.  Miers ' paper,  ''The  Eifd^t 
To  Be  Different'.'. 

The  blind  person  must  be  led  to  understand  that  his  difference  from 
most  of  his  friends  is  not  all  as  noticeable  to  them  as  he  may  imagine  it  to 
be,  and  that  even  if  it  is  noticeable,  his  friends  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  he  has  a right  to  be  different.  Each  of  them  is  different  from  a].l 
others  in  some  respect.  None  of  them  is  as  absorbed  with  the  acts  of  others 
as  they  are  with  their  own. 

And  when  the  blind  person  has  overcome  his  fear,  then  what?  Then  is 
when  he  may  successfully  begin  to  experiment  with  the  special  skills  that  he 
must  learn  as  a blind  person.  Each  skill  or  chore  which  he  masters  adds  to 
the  growth  of  self-respect  and  further  forces  into  the  background  that  intan- 
gible fear  that  still  might  make  him  reluctant  to  try  something  new.  Learn- 
ing to  handle  the  typewriter,  for  example,  is  a form  of  accomplishment  easily 
attainable  by  almost  everyone.  Learning  to  shave,  in  a man's  case,  of  course, 
is  a simple  matter  but  not  until  he  has  incentive  to  want  to  shave.  Once 
learned,  his  reluctance  is  no  greater  than  that  of  any  man  who  occasionally 
would  wish  that  he  m-.'ght  let  his  stubble  grow. 

The  step-by-step  process  of 'cntinuing  adjustment  is  familiar  to  us  all 
and  if  it  isn't,  it  is  not  my  purpose  tonight  to  delineate.  Many  written 
outlines  are  available  and  essentially  are  all  in  agreement  about  such  matters 
as  learning  to  dress,  eat,  walk,  cook,  tell  time,  use  a telephone,  learn 
braille,  do  handcraft,  try  various  job  samples,  and  the  like.  Most  of  us 
find  common  agreement  in  the  objectives  of  adjustment  training,  methods  of 
instruction,  content  of  courses  incident  to  adjustment  and  probably  about  the 
length  of  time  such  adjustment  courses  should  require.'  There  is  another  large 
phase,  however,  about  which  there  is  not  always  agreement.  I refer  to  whether 
the  blind  person  may  best  adjust  to  blindness  in  his  own  home  with  the  aid  of 
a home  teacher,  or  would  his  adjustment  be  best  aided  by  group  training  in  a 
residential  center. 

I came  to  the  conclusion  long  ago  that  both  are  necessary,  and  that 
neither  may  totally  substitute  for  the  other,  /'nd  for  just  another  moment, 

I will  try  to  tell  you  why.  Galileo  once  wrote,  "You  cannot  teach  a man  any- 
thing - you  can  only  help  him  to  find  it  within  himself" . Pestalozzi  has 
said  that  no  one  is  able  to  teach  anyone  b3^  telling  him  what  he  ought  to  do, 
and  that  people  should  help  others  to  discover  truths  not  assert  them  for 
the  world  to  swallow.  These  philosophers  were  speaking  of  people  in  general 
but  their  observations  may  accurately  be  applied  to  the  blind  as  one  group. 
From  both  personal  and  professional  experience,  I firmly  believe  that  adjust- 
ment comes  from  within,  and  that  it  is  not  an  academic  subject  that  can  be 
taught.  This  adjustment,  which  we  defined  earlier  as  loss  of  fear  and  growth 
of  self-respect,  is  impossible  unless  the  individual  can  reach  his  own  per. 
culiar  understanding  of  himself  and  the  pli^t  in  which  blindness  has  placed 
him.  He  may  be  helped  by  outsiders,  but  not  as  much  as  he  may  be  helped  by 
outside  influences. 

The  blinded  person  who  remains  in  his  own  home,  and  please  understand 
that  we  are  forced  to  generalize  and  speak  in  terms  of  averages,  has  the  im- 
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pact  of  his  family's  treatment  to  hinder  his  growth.  To  them,  he  is  the  only 
blind  person  in  the  world.  To  them,  he  is  virtua].ly  a helpless  dependent  and 
with  unwise  extremes  of  kindness  they  gradually  sabotage  whatever  personal 
and  physical  strength  he  may  possess.  Many  a home  teacher  has  found  her  task 
of  building  interest  in  accomplishment  in  a blind  person  almost  completely 
wrecked  or  prevented  by  worried  parents  or  relatives  of  the  blind  person. 

He  needs  to  know  that  he  is  not  the  only  blind  person  who  has  ever  been  blind, 
and  that  those  others,  average  people  like  himself,  have  conquered  the  frus- 
trations that  blindness  brings.  One  of  the  basic  premises  in  the  profession 
of  home  teaching  is  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  teacher  to  be  herself  or 
himself  blind  for  the  value  of  the  object  lesson  which  speaks  much  more  ef- 
fectively than  a million  words.  To  say  that  a family  most  often  pampers 
their  blinded  member  may  sound  harsh,  but  is  true  nevertheless,  and  pampering 
is  not  conducive  to  adjustment.  To  say  that  the  lone  blind  man  may  feel  that 
providence  has  singled  him  out  for  persecution  may  be  unkind,  but  all  too  of- 
ten is  true,  and  the  kind  of  blues  that  such  feelings  bring  will  not  produce 
adjustment . 

And  so  I feel  that  removal  from  the  home  for  a planned  length  of  time 
is  essential  in  almost  every  case.  This  removal  should  be  to  a properly  or- 
ganized rehabilitation  facility,  one  that  is  not  Just  a sideline  for  a 
sheltered  shop,  a residential  school  for  blind  children,  a society  formed  for 
''recreation''  for  the  blind,  or  to  some  environment  worse  than  his  own  home 
under  a management  of  ignorance  founded  on  sentimentality  and  syrupy  public 
relations  literature . At  a properly  operated  center  - and  there  certainly 
are  some  today  that  are  doing  good  work  as  clearly  defined  departments  of 
agencies  which  also  operate  shops  or  schools  - the  blind  person  has  a group 
experience  that  is  invaluable.  He  is  treated  ssnnpathetically  but  intelligent- 
ly. He  "learns  by  doing".  As  Sir  Ian  Fraser  expressed  it,  again  in  apt 
British  manner,  the  fellow  who  comes  down  to  breakfast  without  shaving  and 
says  to  the  supervisor  that  he  "Jolly  well  is  not  going  to  shave",  gets  the 
reply  in  simple  style,  "then  you  Jolly  well  will  get  no  breakfast". 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  to  adjustment  to  be  found  in  a center  is 
daily  routine.  This  is  one  type  of  training  center  where  a full  daily  pro- 
gi’am  must  be  maintained  if  for  no  other  reason  than  there  must  be  a full  pro- 
gram. Nsturally,  the  program  must  be  filled  with  content  that  is  most  useful 
to  the  blind  person.  The  one  greatest  danger  to  the  center  type  of  service 
is  found  in  the  possibility  of  confining  the  blind  person  too  long.  Estimates 
of  time  required  vary,  of  course,  but  let  us  be  very  careful  that  the  blind 
man  does  not  overstay.  Once  launched  on  his  adjustment,  adjustment  that  means 
loss  of  fear,  then  he  must  be  taken  out  of  the  center  to  prevent  another  fear 
from  growing  withim  him  as  bad  as  the  first  fear  of  the  outside  world.  In 
other  words,  to  remain  too  long  will  erase  all  his  gains  and  sink  him  even 
deeper  into  a desire  for  inactivity  unless  the  activity  remains  one  within 
the  institution  which  is  sheltering  him  from  the  world  which  he  fears. 

Now  where  does  the  home  teacher  fit  in?  It  is  he  or  she  who  must  make 
the  first  contact  at  the  home,  at  least  that  is  my  opinion.  Everything  may 
depend  upon  that  first  contact,  and  upon  the  gradual  development  of  confidence 
which  inevitably  must  follow  through  as  many  visits  as  may  be  required  to 
overcome  the  first  fear  - that  of  leaving  home  at  all.  A good  home  teacher 
must  be  a specialist  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  kind  of  specialist. 
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He  or  she  is  much  more  than  a teacher,  and  yet  being  a good  teacher  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  the  prime  role  of  this  specialist.  A counselor  he  or 
she  must  be,  and  vhile  the  blind,  especially  the  nevly  blind,  need  good 
counseling,  th  home  teacher  cannot  stop  at  just  counseling.  The  training 
and  skill  of  a social  "worker  often  is  required  if  the  home  teacher  is  to  meet 
well  all  home  situations;  and  while  social  casework  ofttimes  is  the  answer  to 
human  ills,  no  home  teacher  can  afford  to  confine  her  efforts  to  social  work 
alone.  The  home  teacher  is  a specialist  who  dispenses  correct  information 
about  all  other  specialists  who  may  be  needed  by  her  client.  The  home  teacher 
may  even  assume  the  role  of  such  specialists  as  the  nurse,  the  clergyman,  the 
secretary;  and  in  fact,  probably  everything  save  that  of  the  policeman.  If 
a home  teacher  is  a specialist  in  anything,  it  is  a specialist  in  people.  In 
this  case,  the  people  are  blind,  and  so  the  home  teacher's  specialty  is  blind 
people.  As  such,  the  home  teacher  must  be  expert  in  recognizing  each  blind 
person's  special  need.  Then,  partly  from  her  own  resources  and  partly  from 
those  of  others,  he  or  she  must  expertly  fill  those  needs. 

In  making  contacts  with  the  blind  person,  the  home  teacher  will  build 
confidence  through  the  multiple  skills  which  he  or  she  has  learned  and  which 
he  or  she  conveys  in  part  to  the  client. 

And  when  the  center  phase  of  adjustment  is  completed,  the  home  teacher’s 
job  often  has  only  begun.  Only  a few  months  actually  have  elapsed,  and  there 
is  much  yet  which  the  client  needs  and  now  yearns  to  know.  True,  he  may  now 
be  in  the  hands  of  a vocational  counselor  or  may  even  be  on  the  job  with  or 
without  placement  assistance,  but  the  home  teacher  still  may  supply  him  with 
concrete  and  intangible  aids  that  the  home  teacher's  t3^e  of  speciality  has 
trained  him  to  give.  The  placement  officer  may  find  the  job,  and  the  blind 
person  may  be  grateful  to  him  for  it.  But  the  blind  person  sees  him  only  as 
a specialist  in  employment  - he  remembers  the  home  teacher  as  a specialist 
in  people . 


uv/  v/w  ly  w M 
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TRANSCRIBING:  A SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Miss  Marjorie  Postley 
Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


In  describing  our  recording  service,  as  I have  been  asked  to  do  for 
this  occasion,  I should  first  of  all  say  that  ve  at  the  Volunteers  Service 
do  our  recording  vork  on  an  extremely  personal  basis.  \le  knov  well  each  and 
everyone  of  our  readers . Our  recording  machines  are  placed  in  the  readers ' 
homes  and  they  schedule  their  reading  time  themselves.  In  this  way,  each 
book  is  done  by  a single  individual  and  we  have  had  frequent  reports  from 
blind  students  that  they  very  much  enjoy  having  the  entire  book  done  by  one 
voice  which  they  come  to  know  and  understand.  We  have  had  several  cases 
which  have  become  real  partnerships.  The  reader  and  the  student  have  cor- 
responded and  become  acquainted  and  the  reader  has  undertaken  to  do  all  of 
the  student's  work,  sometimes  keeping  on  with  it  for  a period  of  several 
years . 


Doing  the  reading  in  this  manner,  of  course,  means  that  the  reader 
must  sometimes  be  pushed  hard  and  must  in  large  measure  assume  responsibility 
for  meeting  the  deadlines  on  a book.  So  far  we  have  been  most  fortunate  in 
having  a really  magnificent  group  of  readers  and  only  very  occasionally  has 
there  been  a slip  up  or  a disappointment.  We  can  and  do  record  on  wire, 
Audograph  and  SoundScriber  but  we  own  mainly  SoundScriber  and  do  the  main 
bulk  of  our  work  on  them.  We  find  them  eminently  successful  for  the  type  of 
work  and  the  fact  that  the  discs  will,  we  hope,  eventually  be  usable  on  Talk- 
ing Book  Machines  makes  them  even  more  desirable.  We  charge  our  students  the 
price  of  the  discs  used  but  charge  nothing  for  the  service.  When  the  book  is 
complete,  it  is  returned  with  the  discs  and  the  discs  become  the  property  of 
the  student.  This  works  well  in  most  cases  as  very  generally  the  student 
wishes  to  retain  his  records,  and  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  return  the 
book  at  some  specified  time,  possibly  before  he  is  really  through  with  it. 

However,  unquestionably,  there  is  need  for  both  types  of  service,  one 
such  as  ours  and  also  a service  which  does  any  book  free  of  charge,  allows 
the  student  to  keep  the  recording  for  a limited  time,  and  then  claims  the 
recording  to  be  placed  in  a circulating  library. 

We  have  recently  had  an  article,  describing  our  recording  services, 
published  in  the  Zelgler  magazine  and  the  response  has  been  almost  overwhelm- 
ing in  quantity  and  variety  of  material  requested.  One  man  wanted  us  to  re- 
cord the  entire  Bible.  Another,  is  a member  of  the  California  Association  of 
Square  Dance  Callers  and  has  just  sent  in  the  latest  dances  to  be  recorded. 
One  student  wants  to  know  how  long  it  will  take  us  to  record  6,000  pages  of 
text  material  and  still  another,  wants  all  the  TARZAN  books. 

We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  fill  the  requests  as  they  come  in,  but, 
of  course,  some  will  have  to  wait  awhile. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  we  are  more  strongly  aware  than  ever  of 
the  great  need  there  is  for  recorded  transcribing  and  my  own  hope  is  that 
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some  day  the  facilities  may  be  such  that  no  one  need  sit  in  Judgnent  on  vhat 
a blind  person  shall  have  recorded  for  him  and  what  he  shall  not  have,  but 
that  he  may  enjoy  the  same  privilege  as  a sighted  reader,  that  is,  filling 
only  his  own  needs  and  pleasing  his  own  fancy. 
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UHAT'S  KEW  IN  TEE  JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY 
Nelson  Chappel,  General  Secretary 
John  Milton  Society 
Nev  York,  Nev  York 


At  a conference  like  this  ve  are  accustomed  to  hear  the  term  "satisfac- 
tory ad juBtment  to  life"  vith  reference  to  the  nevly  blind.  Among  all  the 
factors  that  make  for  a satisfactory  adjustment  to  life  by  anyone,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  a satisfactory  philosophy  of  life.  Since  religion 
most  often  provides  that  philosophy  of  life  which  gives  one  a sense  of  se- 
curity and  confidence,  I am  glad  to  be  associated  with  the  John  Milton  So- 
ciety which  is  one  of  the  agencies  seeking  to  meet  the  religious  needs  of 
the  blind.  Of  course  we  do  not  think  that  reading  material  for  the  blind 
should  be  any  different  from  that  provided  for  sifted  people  and  we  write 
very  little  for  the  blind  themselves.  VTe  rather  select  from  the  reading 
material  available  to  sighted  people  in  ink -print  form  the  best  that  we  can 
discover  and  then  put  it  into  a medium,  either  in  braille  or  talking  book 
form,  that  the  blind  can  read.  Through  our  braille  magazines  and  books,  we 
contribute  each  year  more  than  four  million  pages  of  the  finest  Cljristian 
literature.  Since  our  Society  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  we  have  to  publish  material  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  56  de- 
nominations and  therefore  it  is  acceptable  to  people  with  a wide  range  of  re- 
ligious views . Among  our  readers  are  92  denominations  including  some  Eoman 
Catholics  and  Jews  but  we  aim  generally  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  broadly 
Protestant  group.  The  Xavier  Society  and  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of 
America  exist  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths. 

Early  in  1950  we  called  a meeting  of  19  religious  publishers  who  were 
producing  magazines  in  braille  for  the  blind.  We  discovered  that  every  one 
of  them  was  using  grade  l-l/2  braille.  We  announced  at  that  meeting  that 
since  all  of  the  schools  were  teaching  grade  2 braille,  we  intended,  in  Sep- 
tember, I95I;  to  change  from  grade  I-I/2  braille  to  grade  2 braille  in  our 
children's  magazine  "Discovery."  It  had  always  been  assumed  that  a great 
many  readers  of  "Discovery"  were  older  folk  who  took  the  magazine  so  that 
they  could  read  stories  to  their  children  and  grandchildren  and  that  many 
of  these  were  people  who  could  read  only  grade  I-1/2  braille.  However,  now 
that  a year  has  passed  since  "Discovery"  was  changed  from  1-1/2  braille  to 
grade  2 braille,  we  have,  as  far  as  I know,  lost  only  two  readers  because  of 
the  change  in  grade . 

Another  assumption  which  was  widely  held  was  that  most  readers  of  adult 
magazines  in  the  religious  field  could  not  read  grade  2 braille.  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Europe  some  centuries  ago  who  held  a com- 
petition for  a scholarship  which  required  the  participants  to  write  an  essay 
on  whether  a fish  would  weigh  more  alive  or  dead  and  why  it  would.  There 
were  many  learned  essays  subm''tted  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  some  main- 
taining that  a fish  would  weigh  less  dead  than  alive  and  others  Insisting 
that  it  would  weigh  more  dead  than  alive.  However,  the  prize  winning  essay 
was  very  short  and  simple.  This  applicant  said  he  had  cau^t  a fish  and 
while  it  was  still  alive  had  weighed  it.  Then  he  had  killed  the  fish  and 
weighed  it  again  and  he  found  that  it  weired  exactly  the  same  dead  as  alive. 
This  was  the  kind  of  person  the  scientists  were  looking  for  to  receive  the 
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scholarship,  someone  vho  vas  not  willing  to  act  on  theory  but  who  tried  to 
find  out  the  truth. 

The  John  Milton  Society  decided  to  "weigh  the  fish"  as  far  as  the  use 
of  grade  1-1/2  and  grade  2 braille  among  its  readers  was  concerned.  A 
q^uestionnaire  was  sent  out  and  the  simple  question  was  asked  - "Do  yon  read 
grade  2 braille?"  All  those  who  said  they  read  graae  2 braille  a little  or 
with  difficulty  or  slowly  were  classed  with  the  grade  l-l/2  group  and  e-ven 
then  it  was  discovered  that  among  the  readers  of  the  "John  Milton  Magazine" 
and  the  Sunday  school  quarterly,  more  than  80^  read  grade  2 braille.  It  was 
also  discovered  that  because  of  the  saving  in  paper  when  the  same  material 
was  published  in  gi-ade  2 braille  instead  of  grade  l-l/2  braille,  that  the 
Society  could  publish  a grade  l-l/2  braille  edition  for  those  who  needed  it 
and  another  edition  in  grade  2 braille  for  those  who  could  read  that  grade 
at  less  cost  than  the  old  edition  where  everyone  received  it  in  grade  l-l/2 
braille.  As  a result,  in  October,  1952  both  the  "John  Milton  Magazine"  and 
the  Sunday  school  quarterly  appeared  in  two  editions  each  (grade  l-l/2  and 
grade  2.)  We  shall  not  desert  the  grade  l-l/2  braille  readers  but  we  shall 
also  give  to  the  grade  2 braille  readers  the  kind  of  braille  that  they  like . 

Library  services  are  a fairly  new  thing  in  the  John  Milton  Society  as 
our  previous  policy  had  been  to  publish  occasional  books  in  braille  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  blind  people  for  permanent  possession.  This  policy  will  be 
continued  but  in  addition  to  it,  there  will  be  two  types  of  libraries  es- 
tablished . 

A good  start  has  already  been  made  on  setting  up  a religious  library 
for  children  both  in  braille  and  in  recorded  form.  We  have  several  braille 
books  of  children’s  stories  and  have  a good  collection  of  recordings  which 
play  at  78  r.p.m.  Now  that  the  Library  of  Congress  can  give  talking  book 
machines  to  those  under  I6  years  of  age,  we  shall  probably  add  recordings 
for  children  on  long-playing  records. 

Since  we  have  among  o\nr  readers  about  200  ordained  ministers,  about 
1,000  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  several  hundred  more  church  workers,  we 
have  felt  the  need  of  some  time  of  having  special  material  for  this  pro- 
fessional group  in  both  braille  and  talking  book  form.  The  Plymouth  Braille 
Group  of  Brooklyn  have  already  prepared  some  hand  brailled  books  for  this 
professional  library  and  this  Summer  have  been  working  on  a Bible  dictionary 
in  eight  volumes.  Since  a Bible  dictionary  is  something  which  ought  to  be 

in  every  minister's  library,  we  are  hoping  to  have  them  produce  a niimber  of 
copies  using  the  Uformite  press  method  so  that  ministers  who  wished  to  have 
it,  may  secure  a copy  of  the  Bible  dictionary  for  their  own  library.  We  have 
secured  some  talking  books  in  the  religious  field,  both  from  sources  in 
Britain  and  America,  and  are  very  much  interested  in  the  experiments  which 
are  going  on  in  developing  recordings  on  plastic  records  which  can  be  played 
satisfactorily  on  talking  book  machines.  Now  that  the  new  tone  arm  has  been 
developed  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  made  available  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  it  is  hoped  that  gradually  all  talking  book  machines  may 
be  modified  by  the  addition  of  this  tone  arm.  When  that  time  comes,  the  John 
Milton  Society  will  be  interested  in  providing  books  of  a professional  nature 
in  the  religious  field  which  will  either  be  distributed  from  the  Society's 
own  library  or  made  available  to  the  regional  libraries  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  on  plastic  records. 
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THE  TALKING  BOOK  MAGAZINE 


The  nev  "John  Milton  Talking  Book  Magazine"  is  of  course  the  most 
startling  development  in  the  work  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year.  When 
it  was  realized  that  not  more  than  25^  of  blind  people  can  read  braille  well 
enough  to  read  a book  or  magazine,  it  was  decided  that  the  talking  book  medi- 
um which  had  been  made  available  should  be  used  to  reach  them  with  religious 
materials.  The  first  issue  of  the  "John  Milton  Talking  Book  Magazine"  was 
published  in  December,  1951  and  has  continued  quarterly  since  that  tme. 

Each  issue  contains  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  of  reading  in  prose,  poetry 
and  music  on  two  12-inch  long-playing  records. 

The  "John  Milton  Talking  Book  Magazine"  is  unique  in  three  ways.  It 
is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  religious  magazine  to  be  published  in  talk- 
ing book  form.  It  is  also  the  first  talking  book  publication  of  any  kind  to 
make  extensive  use  of  recorded  music  regularly.  And  finally,  it  is  the  only 
talking  book  magazine  which  goes  free  of  charge  to  every  reader  for  permanent 
possession  so  that  they  may  build  up  their  own  library  and  have  these  records 
to  play  over  and  over  again. 

The  magazine  contains  stories  of  an  inspirational  nature,  Bible  study, 
sermons,  biographical  sketches,  news  of  the  church  around  the  world  and 
letters  from  our  braille  and  talking  book  readers  who  now  live  in  66  countries . 
There  are  also  editorials  in  each  issue  as  well  as  poems  and  hymns.  In  the 
Easter  issue  of  1952,  there  were  three  selections  from  Handel's  Messiah  in- 
cluding the  Hallelujah  Chorus  plus  an  Easter  hymn.  (The  speaker  then  gave 
an  outline  of  the  contents  of  one  issue  published  in  July,  1952.) 

The  circulation  of  the  new  magazine  was  a problem.  It  is  one  thing  to 
produce  the  best  literature  possible  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  do  that  unless  it 
can  be  made  available  to  the  individual  blind  person  who  needs  it.  The  John 
Milton  Society  has  no  paid  field  staff  and  only  a small  staff  in  its  home  of- 
fice. Publicity  was  given  to  the  new  publication  in  church  periodicals  and 
in  magazines  which  go  to  the  blind,  but  the  most  fruitful  source  of  names  of 
people  who  needed  this  publication  came  from  home  teachers.  That  is  why  I 
would  rather  speak  to  a meeting  of  home  teachers  than  of  any  other  tjqie  of 
worker  with  the  blind.  The  announcement  was  sent  to  many  home  teachers  whose 
names  were  available  and  one  man  in  Idaho  sent  in  one  letter  the  names  of  25 
persons  who  wanted  this  new  talking  book  magazine.  He  had  consulted  every 
one  of  these  people  about  the  magazine  and  assured  us  that  each  request  was 
genuine . 

In  the  state  of  Maine,  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  sent  the  announce- 
ment in  mimeographed  form  to  every  person  who  had  a talking  book  machine . 

They  asked  these  people  to  write  not  to  the  State  Commission  but  to  the  John 
Milton  Society  if  they  wished  to  have  this  religious  publication  and  then 
they  asked  the  John  Milton  Society  to  let  them  know  if  any  results  came  from 
this  mimeographed  announcement.  There  are  225  talking  book  machines  out  in 
M'-.ine  but  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  200  of  them  are  in  use . In  a very 
short  time,  we  had  110  requests  for  the  "John  Milton  Talking  Book  Magazine" 
from  the  state  of  Maine  which  means  that  more  than  50^  of  the  users  of  talk- 
ing book  machines  had  as  a result  of  the  mimeographed  ink-print  announcement 
either  written  themselves  or  had  someone  else  write  for  them  to  obtain  the 
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magazine.  This  response  is  indicative  of  the  great  need  for  the  kind  of 
material  that  the  magazine  contains.  Other  states  vill  he  invited  one  at  a 
time  to  send  out  the  same  invitation  as  Maine  did  and  if  the  same  result  is 
obtained,  the  circulation  of  the  talking  hook  magazine  eventually  should 
reach  to  more  than  15,000. 

Each  side  of  a 12 -inch  talking  hook  record  contains  eighteen  and  one 
half  minutes  of  material  and  the  selection  of  material  must  he  based  on  a 
timing  of  the  recording.  The  material  is  dictated  onto  tape  from  a sound- 
proof studio  and  the  tapes  are  then  sent  to  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  where  the  recordings  are  transferred  to  talking  hook  records . Each 
reader  will  receive  four  quarterly  issues  of  the  magazine  or  eight  long-play- 
ing records  per  annum  and  the  total  cost,  including  overhead  and  editorial 
costs  at  the  present  time  with  a circulation  of  more  than  1,600,  amounts  to 
less  than  $6.00  per  year  per  person.  As  the  circulation  increases  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  cost  of  sending  the  magazine  to  one  person  for  permanent 
possession  for  a whole  year,  will  drop  to  $5*00. 

Let  me  say  again  that  the  John  Milton  Society  is  anxious  to  meet  the 
religious  needs  of  blind  people  everywhere.  VJe  are  prepared  to  send  without 
charge  our  braille  or  talking  hook  magazines  to  any  blind  person  who  is  in 
need  of  them.  The  success  that  we  have  in  reaching  the  blind  in  the  future 
with  this  material  that  should  he  a great  help  to  them,  will  depend  upon  you 
home  teachers  who  probably  know  more  about  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  your 
areas  than  any  other  person.  We  have  appreciated  your  cooperation  in  the 
past  and  we  stand  ready  to  share  with  you  the  task  of  bringing  inspiration 
and  hope  and  new  life  to  those  who  have  to  live  without  sight. 
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POTENTIAL  HAKDCEAPT  FOP  ADULT  BLIND 
( Summary) 

ETHEL  EEAED,  Assistant  Director 
Department  of  Occupational  Therapy,  Graduate  Hospital 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  purpose  of  the  folloving  is  to  summarize  a paper  presented  to  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind  at  the  Biennial  Convention. 
The  paper  ■was  entitled,  "Potential  Handcraft  for  the  Adult  Blind". 

The  crafts  presented  were : 

1.  Cord  Knotting 

2 . Braiding 

3 . Hake  Knitting 
k.  Wire  Bracelets 

5.  Mitchellace 

6.  Stenciling 

These  crafts  were  selected  for  the  following  reasons; 


1.  Variability-  many  projects  can  be  made  by  applying  the 
basic  craft. 

2 , Saleability-  good  potential 

3-  Adaptability-  activity  can  be  picked  up  and  put  down 
without  difficulty 
Uncomplicated  instructions 

5.  Appealing  to  both  men  and  women 

6.  Inexpensive-  minimal  cost  of  materials 
7-  Minimum  amount  of  equipment  necessary 

8.  Not  apparently  used  by  many  home  teachers 


These  activities  can  also  be  used  as  an  aid  in  developing: 


1.  Tactile  sense 

2.  Special  relationships 

3 . Dexterity 

4.  Coordination 


A complete  set  of  craft 
in  braille  and  given  to 


directions  and  purchasing  of  materials  were  embossed 
each  person  at  the  conference . 
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"KEW  CR/iFTS  FOR  ROME  INDUSTRIES " 

*W,-Earl  Quay,  Industrial  Consultart 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 


I have  not  been  certain  about  the  exact  subject  vhich  I am  to  cover 
here.  In  earlier  correspondence  I had  been  led  to  believe  that  a report  on 
progress  tovard  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  homevork  program  in  Penn- 
sylvania vas  expected.  When  I received  a copy  of  your  program,  I found  that 
my  topic  vas  "Nev  Crafts  For  Home  Industries".  Before  attempting  to  handle 
the  topic  mentioned,  I vould  like  to  briefly  sketch  occurences  in  Pennsyl- 
vania regarding  industrial  homework. 

Last  December,  a committee  was  formed  composed  of  individuals  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  from  the  Central  Office  and  branches 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind;  and  I was  honored  by  the  chair- 
manship, Our  task  was  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  establishment  of  a 
statewide  industrial  homework  program.  The  committee  conducted  a survey  to 
roughly  determine  the  number  of  people  in  Pennsylvania  in  need  of  such  a pro- 
gram. The  number  is  estimated  at  I5OO.  Some  information  was  gathered  about 
the  type  of  individuals  in  need  of  industrial  homework  and  their  geographical 
distribution.  The  questionnaire  included  space  to  indicate  the  type  of 
handicap  in  addition  to  blindness  which  caused  the  worker  to  be  homebound. 

22k  indicated  that  geographic  reasons  caused  the  worker  to  be  homebound;  1^3 
indicated  personal  or  social  reasons,  while  IO9  indicated  physical  reasons. 

The  average  age  of  the  group  in  need  of  industrial  homework  was  46.3*  7^% 

of  the  answers  given  indicated  that  workers  in  their  homes  have  sufficient 
space  available  to  carry  on  industrial  homework.  Using  the  number  of  the 
blind  population  as  a control,  then  the  average  percentage  of  individuals  in 
need  of  industrial  homework  is  8.7^* 

The  committee  used  definitions  of  industrial  homework  and  industrial 
homework  programs  which  were  published  earlier  in  the  "Outlook"  by  the  Nation- 
al Industries  for  the  Blind.  These  definitions  are  important  in  keeping  our 
thinking  in  order  when  we  consider  homework  and  its  several  purposes . The 
definitions  used  by  the  N.I.B.  are: 

"A  therapeutic  homework  program  relates  to  the  personal  and 
social  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  blindness.  Such 
services  may  utilize  the  skills  of  a home  teacher,  occupation- 
al therapist,  or  social  caseworker.  Even  thou^  the  client 
may  receive  training  in  crafts  or  other  handwork  within  this 
service,  the  purpose  of  this  training  is  therapeutic  rather 
than  to  provide  remunerative  employment.  Any  income  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  these  articles  is  incidental  both  to  the 
client  and  to  the  agency. 

"A  second  homework  program  has  as  its  main  purpose  the  develop- 
ment of  an  industry  which  can  be  done  in  a home,  whereby  a 
blind  person  can  earn  a wage  commensurate  with  his  ability  to 
produce.  Here  the  sponsoring  agency  can  expect  some  income 
to  meet  a reasonable  share  of  the  cost . 
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"An  industrial  homework  program  is  developed  primarily  to  meet 
the  employment  needs  of  those  sever ly  handicapped  persons,  who 
in  our  case,  are  the  blind  who  cannot,  unassisted  and  by  the 
ordinary  means,  convey  themselves  regularly  from  their  places  of 
residence  to  a place  of  employment.  They  differ  from  those 
blind  persons  in  competitive  employment  or  in  sh^eltered  work- 
shops in  that  they  are  at  a further  serious  disadvantage  in 
economic  competition  because  of  other  physical  handicaps,  be- 
cause of  social  situation  which  cannot  easily  be  resolved,  or 
because  of  the  location  of  their  residence  in  relationship  to 
feasible  remunerative  employment. 

"An  industrial  homework  program  is  defined  as  follows: 

'A  service  to  be  rendered  by  an  accredited  agency,  designed 
and  developed  with  the  intention  of  adhering  to  health  and 
labor  laws  to  offer  regular  work  training  and  remunerative 
work  opportunities  to  those  eligible  disabled  persons  who  can- 
not for  physical,  psychological  or  geographical  reasons  leave 
their  homes  to  travel  to  and  from  a place  of  business.'" 

To  segregate  industrial  homeworkers  from  therapeutic  homeworkers  and 
from  regularly  employable  blind  workers,  our  committee  drew  additional  def 
nitions  which  should  be  of  interest  here. 

"The  definition  of  the  competitively  employable  group  is  as 
follows:  Individuals  who  can  by  ordinary  means  and  with 
regularity  proceed  from  a place  of  residence  to  a place  of 
employment  and  who  have  no  complicating  social  or  physical 
handicap  interfering  with  competitive,  or  sheltered  work- 
shop employment.  This  group  includes  those  individuals  who: 

(1)  Are  already  employed  in  a sheltered  workshop. 

(2)  If  work  were  available  would  be  employed  at  the 
sheltered  workshop. 

(3)  Those  who  are  now  employed  in  outside  employment. 

(k)  Those  who,  if  placement  could  be  found,  could  be 
given  work  in  outside  employment. 

"The  definition  of  the  group  needing  therapeutic  homework  is 
as  follows:  Individuals  who  cannot  by  ordinary  means  and 
with  regularity  proceed  from  a place  of  residence  to  a place 
of  employment  and  who  have  such  social  or  physical  handicaps 
that  would  interfere  with  entrance  into  competitive,  sheltered 
workshops  or  industrial  homework  programs . This  group  in- 
cludes those  individuals  who: 

(l)  Have  an  advanced  physical  disability  in  addition  to 
blindness,  for  example:  cerebral  palsy,  orthopedic 
conditions,  advanced  arthritis,  paralytic  conditions, 
etc.  This  group  would  also  include  individuals  with 
medical  recommendations  for  marked  limitations  of 
activity. 

(2)  Those  with  low  level  mental  ability,  prohibiting  as- 
sumption of  work  responsibility. 

(3)  Those  lacking  personal  and  social  adjustment  to  the 
extent  of  preventing  entrance  into  any  type  of  re- 
munerative emplo3ment . 
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(4)  This  group  vould  include  individuals  vho  have  de- 
veloped so  little  manual  dexterity  and  spatnal  ori- 
entation as  to  preclude  regular  employment. 

(5)  This  group  would  also  include  individuals  with 
emotional  disturbances  to  the  extent  where  work  re- 
sponsibility could  not  be  assumed. 

(6)  Ph3’'sical  and  mental  changes  brought  on  by  senility 
to  the  extent  where  regular  employment  is  excluded, 
is  included  in  this  group. 

"Generally  speaking  the  individuals  described  above  require  the 
professional  skills  of  a Home  Teacher,  Occupational  Therapist 
and/or  Social  Caseworker.  The  Individual  may  receive  train- 
ing in  crafts  or  other  handwork  from  this  service  but  the  pur- 
pose of  this  training  is  therapeutic  rather  than  to  provide 
remunerative  employment . 

"The  definition  of  home  industrial  group  is  as  follows: 
Individuals  who  cannot  unassisted  and  by  ordinary  means  con- 
vey themselves  regularly  from  their  place  of  residence  to  a 
place  of  employment  and,  who  differ  from  those  individuals 
in  competitive  employment  or  in  sheltered  workshops  in  that 
they  are  at  a further  serious  disadvantage  in  economic  com- 
petition because  of  other  physical  handicaps,  because  of 
other  social  situations  which  cannot  be  easily  resolved  or 
because  of  the  location  of  their  residence  in  relation  to 
feasible  remunerative  employraent . However,  they  are  capable 
of  reglar,  continuous  quantity,  and  quality  production  in  a 
home  environment  that  is  adaptable  for  home  industrial  work. 
This  group  includes  those  individuals  who: 

(1)  Heve  a handicap  in  addition  to  blindness  that  prevents 
their  leaving  home  - e.g.,  orthopedic  conditions,  ar- 
thritis, vascular  disturbances,  etc.  These  conditions 
differ  in  degree  of  severity  as  compared  to  the  thera- 
peutic group  and  although  these  physical  handicaps  are 
present,  the  individual  concerned  can  adapt  himself  to 
regular  quantity  production  schedules. 

(2)  Have  a family  that  is  dependent  on  the  individual  to  an 
extent  where  he /she  must  remain  at  home  - e.g.,  care  of 
children,  spouse  or  other  relatives . 

(3)  Have  a family  that  prevents  or  does  not  accept  for  vari- 
ous reasons  the  possibility  of  the  individual  leaving 
the  home  for  outside  employment. 

(4)  Through  lack  of  travel  ability  are  incapable  of  leaving 
home . 

(5)  Have  residence  so  remote  that  getting  to  public  trans- 
portation is  not  feasible.  This  would  include  the  con- 
sideration of  time,  money  and  danger  involved  in  getting 
to  and  from  the  available  transportation  or  employment 
center  and  also  the  situation  where  private  means  of 
transportation  cannot  be  arranged." 
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The  committee  has  been  continuing  their  study  of  products  suitable  for 
production  in  homes  of  blind  people  vho  are  capable  of  quantity  and  quality 
production.  Tventy-four  products  are  under  consideration.  Material  and  x^o- 
duction  costs;  shipping  methods;  space,  equipment  and  skill  requirements; 
etc.,  are  being  studied.  The  committee  has  proposed  that  a pilot  Industrial 
Homework  Program  be  set  up  to  cover  a three  county  area  to  be  financed  joint- 
ly by  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind;  and  at  recent  meetings  of  these  two  groups,  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  establishment  of  the  pilot  program. 

I am  not  an  inventor,  consequently,  handling  my  topic  of  "New  Products 
For  Home  Industries"  becomes  difficult  if  products  must  be  new.  It  is  always 
my  contention  that  we  need  not  look  for  new  products  and  also  that  there  is 
no  shortage  of  items  which  can  be  produced  either  as  craft  items  or  indus- 
trial homework  items.  Our  task  is  not  to  invent  something  new  but  merely  to 
ferret  out  suitable  jobs.  There  is  an  abundance  of  material  on  job  and 
product  descriptions  which  we  can  use  in  discovering  work  projects.  It  would 
not  do  for  me  to  begin  to  mention  production  jobs  here.  If  I mention  things 
like  door  mats  or  leather  wallets  you  would  scoff  because  you  are  fully  aware 
of  their  possibilities  and  limitations  and  you  are  fully  aware  of  methods 
used  in  their  production.  If  I mention  other  things  like  garage  creepers  and 
lawn  brooms  you  will  only  be  confused  because  you  are  not  aware  of  their 
specifications  and  we  have  no  time  here  to  go  into  detail. 

There  are  three  easy  sources  from  which  suggestions  might  be  obtained 
toward  the  selection  of  work  projects  - (1)  Published  job  descriptions, 

(2)  Published  product  specification,  (3)  General  catalogues  of  products  on 
the  market.  I will  discuss  the  latter  mentioned  source  first. 

In  a period  of  only  a few  minutes,  for  use  only  in  this  discussion,  I 
selected  a list  of  sixteen  items  which  I am  sure  can  be  produced  by  a blind 
worker  in  ordinary  home  situations.  The  selection  was  made  by  beginning  at 
the  last  page  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  1952-53  Montgomery-Ward  Catalogue  and 
progressing  page  by  page  through  twenty-five  pages  toward  the  beginning  of 
the  book.  The  jobs  selected  were:  concrete  block  molds,  fence  pickets, 
poultry  feeders  and  troughs,  green  thumb  gloves,  bird  feeder,  plant  stand, 
flower  pot  holders,  lawn  broom,  polishing  cloth,  car  wash  mops,  extension 
cords,  garage  creepers,  nylon  cleaning  brush,  duck  covered  tractor  seat 
cushions.  If  the  catalogue  were  covered  completely,  dozens  upon  dozens  of 
suggestions  would  be  forthcoming. 

Another  example  of  what  might  be  found  in  the  way  of  suggestions  toward 
homework  projects  a similar  search  was  made  through  only  10  pages  of  the 
Miles  Kimball  Co.  catalogue.  The  following  list  of  items  are  those  which,  in 
my  judgment,  might  be  used  in  home  production  in  some  situations:  Christmas 
tree  ornaments  of  foil  and  cellophane,  strung  large  beads  for  Christmas  trees, 
Christmas  mantel  piece  stockings  of  cloth  net,  Christmas  pine  cones  packaged 
in  net  sacks,  children's  wood  blocks,  child's  wooden  cradle,  toy  lineman's 
belt  for  children,  rain  apron  for  bike  riders,  sling  shots,  cloth  and  felt 
Martian  cap,  Indian  feather  headdress,  wooden  hat  rack,  horseless  carriage 
models  and  airplane  models,  crystal  radio  kit,  jewelry  parts  for  hand  assembly, 
toy  housekeeping  kit  (apron,  broom,  mop  and  sweeper),  doll  comforter  and 
pillow,  quilting  set  with  frame,  looper  pot  holders.  If  all  of  the  materials 
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from  all  of  the  fields  of  merchandise  vere  covered,  thousands  of  suggestions 
vould  be  brought  out. 

The  Federal  Government,  all  state  governments  and  all  large  companies 
purchase  quantities  of  equipment.  Since  the  products  are  of  a standard  type, 
standard  specifications  are  dravn  up  to  be  used  in  purchasing.  These  product 
descriptions,  which  are  available  from  the  larger  libraries  or  from  state  or 
federal  governments,  are  an  excellent  source  of  suggestions  on  suitable  Jobs 
and  an  excellent  source  of  information  about  products  after  a particular  type 
of  product  has  been  chosen. 

Recently  the  product  specification  index  from  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Property  and  Supplies  was  studied  to  discover  what  products  purchased  by 
the  state  could  be  produced  by  blind  home  workers.  Specifications  were  ob- 
tained on  all  of  the  products  considered  suitable.  The  heap  of  specifications 
is  composed  of  a pile  of  paper  approximately  three  inches  thick.  Since  this 
is  material  only  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  and  only  standard  products 
purchased  by  the  state  government,  it  is  obvious  that  if  a study  were  made  of 
all  similar  product  specification  lists,  innumerable  products  producible  in 
home  industries  would  be  discovered.  Every  one  of  the  products  uncovered  in 
this  manner  would  already  be  described  in  detail,  eliminating  the  job  of  de- 
signing. Drawing  at  random  a few  product  specifications,  the  first  few  drawn 
are:  wall  brush,  turkey  feather  dust  brushes,  canvas  laundry  basket,  chef 
caps . 


A third  source  of  suggestive  material  are  published  job  descriptions. 
These  are  descriptions  of  jobs  done  by  workers  rather  than  products  produced 
by  them.  An  immediate  major  source  of  these  descriptions  is  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor's  "Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Part  I".  These 
short  descriptions  can  be  studied  to  isolate  ones  thou^t  to  be  suitable. 

After  the  rough  isolation  is  made  then  full  job  descriptions  of  the  few  se- 
lected can  be  obtained  through  offices  of  the  United  States  Employment  Ser- 
vice. In  Part  II  of  the  Dictionary,  jobs  are  classified  as  professional, 
skilled,  semi-skilled,  non-skilled,  etc.  Also,  jobs  are  classified  according 
to  the  industries  in  which  they  occur. 

If  my  contention  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  jobs  to  be  performed  is 
correct,  and  I believe  I have  demonstrated  here  that  it  is,  then  our  job  mere- 
ly becomes  one  of  searching  out  what  is  suitable  rather  than  inventing  some- 
thing new.  My  task  assigned  here  of  mentioning  suitable  jobs  would  become  a 
tedious,  unprofitable  listing.  If  you  use  only  the  sources  mentioned  here 
you  should  be  able  to  select  an  abundance  of  usable  projects.  In  making  our 
selection  of  suitable  products  for  the  Joint  Industrial  Homework  Committee  in 
Pennsylvania,  we  have  given  attention  to  a few  factors  to  determine  the 
suitability  of  a job.  These  factors  should  be  helpful  to  you  in  making  simi- 
lar job  studies.  The  factors  considered  are:  materials,  cost,  weight  and 
quantity,  equipment  required,  skills  required,  training  time,  home  processing 
space  required,  sales  possibilities. 

I am  confident  that  the  thoughts  presented  here  should  make  it  easier 
for  all  of  you  to  discover  jobs  to  your  own  liking  and  to  the  benefit  of  yoijir 
clients  even  though  their  abilities  vary.  The  task  of  searching  out  suitable 
work  would  become  a study  project  which  all  of  us  can  handle  rather  than  an 
application  of  imagination  which  is  so  difficult  to  develop  or  so  slow  to  mani- 
fest itself  if  it  has  already  been  acquired. 
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SPECIAL  DEVICES  FOP  THE  BLIND 
Charles  C.  Ritter,  Research  Engineer 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Nev  York,  Nev  York 


The  vord  "special"  in  the  title  of  this  talk  is  probably  a bad  one.  It 
puts  the  emphasis  in  the  wrong  place.  To  us,  it  should  not  matter  whether  a 
device  has  had  to  be  developed  solely  to  meet  the  needs  of  blind  people.  What 
is  important  is  that  tools  be  found  to  meet  each  problem  as  it  is  presented. 

Indeed,  I sometimes  wonder  if  it  isn't  this  old  stress  on  the  special- 
ness of  our  equipment  that  has  made  so  many  blind  people  - Home  Teachers  among 
them  - anti-gadget.  In  the  days  when  appliances  almost  seemed  to  be  especially 
designed  to  look  different,  it  was  natural  for  many  people  to  avoid  them  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  inconvenience.  When  wrist  watches  had  metal  covers,  for 
example,  so  that  people  were  always  telling  you  you  had  your  watch  on  back- 
wards. When  radio  dials  were  equipped  with  braille  numerals  so  that  a sighted 
friend  couldn't  read  them. 

Nowadays,  we  do  our  best  to  keep  things  from  looking  very  different. 

Our  thermometers  are  in  color  with  inkprint  numerals.  0\ar  tape  measures  are 
so  inconspicuously  marked  that  photographs  dont  show  what  makes  them  different. 
And  a great  many  devices  are  actually  found  on  the  open  market.  Their  de- 
signers gave  no  thought  to  the  blind  when  they  thought  them  up. 

Of  course  it  isn't  always  possible  to  avoid  specialness.  A good  ex- 
ample is  the  bowling  rail . 

No  one  else  has  any  need  for  a bowling  rail,  so  it  is  bound  to  be  dif- 
ferent. All  that  could  be  done  was  to  make  it  as  inconspicuous  as  possible 
which  means  that  the  photographer  who  worked  on  the  catalog  illustration 
spent  an  hour  before  he  had  his  lights  placed  so  as  to  make  it  stand  out  in 
the  picture . 

Some  blind  people  refuse  to  use  this  bowling  rail  because  it  is  dif- 
ferent. I have  watched  such  people.  They  shuffle  towards  the  foul  line, 
fishing  for  the  texture  difference  through  their  shoe  soles.  They  kneel, 
feeling  for  the  two  gutters  to  line  themselves  up.  Then  they  pick  up  the 
ball  and,  standing  rigidly,  start  swinging  it  to  develop  "English."  Finally, 
they  let  go  and  oftener  than  not,  the  ball  rolls  into  the  gutter  half  way 
down  the  alley.  All  this  in  order  not  to  be  different'. 

Others,  who  use  the  rail,  can  set  it  up  in  a minute.  They  use  the  con- 
ventional approach.  The  same  muscles  get  sore  in  them  as  in  sighted  people. 
VJhat's  more,  their  scores  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  sighted  people  who 
do  the  same  amount  of  bowling.  The  "special"  rail,  far  from  setting  them 
apart,  actually  permits  a normality  of  performance  that  is  invaluable  in 
helping  to  educate  the  general  public  as  to  the  capabilities  of  those  with- 
out sight. 

I was  amused  to  see  in  the  funnies  last  Sunday  the  kind  of  special 
gadget  the  public  would  love  to  have  us  develop.  The  fire  chief  who  is 
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Smokey  Stovers’  boss  had  a cane.  The  fire  chief  had  20/20  but  his  cane  had 
a vheel,  vhich  is  suggested  to  us  about  once  a month.  Not  only  that,  it  al- 
so had  a horn,  vhich  is  suggested  about  once  a year, 

I vas  also  interested  to  see  vatches  advertised  for  sighted  people 
without  inkprint  numerals  but  with  bona  fide  braille  dots.  The  cover  wouldn't 
open,  of  course,  so  it  was  no  good  for  our  use.  Watches  are  not  the  only 
things  being  copied.  Radio  engineers  are  beginning  to  copy  our  radio  analy- 
zer. It  does  a better  job  than  their  own  more  costly  apparatus.  I ha've 
heard  that  people  who  have  orthopedic  troubles  have,  on  occasion,  induced 
blind  friends  to  purchase  for  them  our  telescopic  canes. 

Incidentally,  you  may  be  interested  in  the  initial  difficulty  many 
people  are  experiencing  with  this  cane  in  its  latest  design.  The  earlier 
version  had  what  seemed  to  most  people  a minor  defect  - a slight  amount  of 
play  at  the  joints.  To  overcome  this,  double  locks  are  now  provided  which 
makes  this  as  rigid  and  sturdy  as  a non- collapsing  model.  Properly  opened 
and  closed,  it  gives  no  trouble . But  proper  operation  is  difficult  to  get 
across  in  a letter. 

To  open  the  cane,  the  top  sleeve  is  turned  slightly  permitting  the 
middle  section  to  be  pulled  out  to  the  desired  length.  It  is  then  twisted 
in  respect  to  the  top  to  lock  it  internally,  after  which  the  sleeve  is 
tightened.  Then  the  lower  sleeve  is  loosened  and  the  bottom  section  pulled 
out  and  locked  after  which  that  sleeve  is  tightened. 

When  collapsing  the  cane,  the  bottom  sleeve  is  loosened,  the  lowest 
section  is  loosened  and  pushed  home,  but  not  locked  internally.  Tightening 
the  sleeve  will  hold  it  shut.  The  top  sleeve  is  loosened,  the  middle  section 
unlocked  and  pushed  home,  but  not  locked  internally. 

If,  in  closing  the  cane,  the  internal  locks  are  used,  opening  the  cane 
becomes  a major  operation  since  the  sleeves  will  continue  to  unscrew  without 
disengaging  the  internal  locks.  When  this  happens,  parts  get  lost  or  may  not 
be  properly  restored  to  place . 

The  only  method  of  preventing  this  which  has  been  thought  up  so  far 
would  be  expensive,  and  since,  once  the  directions  are  understood,  no  mishaps 
are  likely  to  occur,  it  has  seemed  better  to  keep  the  price  as  low  as  possible. 

Two  much -needed  developments  in  the  way  of  canes  would  be  a good  tele- 
scopic ladies'  cane  and  a white  telescopic  cane. 

The  closest  approach  to  both  is,  of  course,  the  Colrod  Cane,  which  is 
distributed  by  the  Colrod  Co.,  Box  8ll,  Chicago  90^  111. 

Another  special  device  which  is  quite  recent  is  the  Bingo  Board.  Two 
earlier  versions  are  available  from  other  sources,  but  the  pressure  was  great 
to  put  out  a new  one  which  would  be  sturdy  and  useable  by  low-visioned  people. 

This  is  a good  example  of  why  it  is  bad  that  some  things  still  have  to 
be  special.  The  smallest  practicable  quantity  which  could  be  made  was  5,000 
but  there  was  no  way  of  being  certain  how  many  different  boards  would  be  re- 
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quired  iDy  some  agencies.  Had  -we  taken  250  as  a possible  maximiam,  that  vould 
still  have  given  us  runs  of  only  20  for  each  board.  To  make  braille  and  ink- 
print  dies  for  a run  of  only  20  vou3.d  have  been  out  of  the  question.  Ac- 
cordingly, a single  die  was  made  to  stamp  75  braille  numerals  on  plastic. 

The  same  sheets  were  also  imprinted  with  half  inch  white  inkprint  numerals  to 
correspond  with  the  braille.  They  were  then  die  cut  into  75  pieces  which 
could  be  inserted  as  desired  in  the  boards.  This  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
stock  1500  different  boards  on  which  no  two  have  the  same  series  of  numerals 
in  any  direction. 

Eecords  are  to  be  kept  of  shipments  to  all  agencies  so  that,  in  case 
there  are  later  orders,  new  series  can  be  shipped.  The  boards  may  be  ordered 
in  any  quantity  - from  one  up.  Each  board  is  supplied  with  a complete  set  of 
markers . They  are  left  in  natural  wood  so  that  theystand  out  well  against 
the  board,  which  is  dyed  black.  This,  incidentally,  was  done  to  give  maximum 
legibility  to  the  mimerals,  white  on  black  having  been  found  easier  to  read 
by  low-visioned  people. 

Where  Bingo  is  a legalized  popular  diversion,  blind  people  have  often 
expressed  a desire  to  have  a board,  or  boards,  which  they  might  use  at  public 
parties.  Professional  Bingo  operators  have  expressed  skepticism.  However, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  some  churches  or  lodges  which  use  the  same  inkprint 
cards  all  the  time  would  be  willing  to  pull  one  or  more  out,  which  could  then 
be  sent  to  our  Special  Services  Department  for  duplication  in  the  braille 
form. 


Master  Cards  or  Braille  Numerals  for  calling  are  not  included  with  the 
boards  as  sold.  Should  these  be  required  three  boards  can  be  supplied, 
numbered  consecutively  for  use  as  masters,  and  a separate  kit  of  the  plastic 
markers,  numbered  1 to  75  could  be  used  as  call  numbers. 

A major  development  in  the  way  of  special  devices  is  the  new  Megascope 
Projection  Header.  Statistically,  it  has  been  estimated  that  from  70  to  80^ 
of  the  blind  retain  some  sight.  People  with  only  enought  sight  to  count 
fingers  at  six  inches  have,  in  some  cases,  been  able  to  read  with  this  new 
magnifier.  Deliveries  of  the  final  production  run  have  only  begun  this  week, 
so  a lot  of  interesting  questions  are  still  unanswered.  We  don't  know,  for 
example,  what  reading  speeds  can  be  attained  by  people  with  different  visual 
acuities.  We  don't  know  how  much  effort  would  be  involved  in  reading  a whole 
book.  We  don't  know  how  much  can  be  read  before  fatigue  sets  in.  There  are 
reasons  to  suspect  that  practice  will  affect  all  these  points . 

We  do  know  that,  in  addition  to  pushing  down  the  visual  acuities  with 
which  reading  is  still  possible,  it  has  also  made  reading  possible  for  eye 
conditions  which  could  not  benefit  from  conventional  magnifiers. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  special  device  is  that  it  fails  to  ex- 
cite most  sighted  people.  Some  even  complained  that  it  gave  them  headaches, 
but,  as  one  blind  girl  observed,  what  would  happen  if  they  sat  too  close  to 
a movie  screen?  Also,  it  looks  too  much  like  an  ordinary  microfilm  reader. 
The  problems  here  are  much  more  coihplex.  It  is  necessary  to  throw  enough 
light  on  a small  spot  to  enable  the  reflection  to  be  picked  up  by  a lens 
system  and  projected  on  the  screen.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bend  the  pro- 
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jection  enough  times  to,  fold  the  projection  process  into  a compact  form,  and 
to  end  up  vith  the  letters  turned  the  right  vay  vhen  vieved  from  behind  the 
screen.  This  last  is  .necessary  if  the  reader  is  to  get  sufficiently  close 
without  obstructing  the  image . 

To  do  all  this  without  setting  the  book  afire,  and  to  get  an  undis- 
torted image  bright  enough  to  be  read  in  a lifted  room  was  no  mean  problem. 
The  closest  approach  before  used  18  automobile  headlight  bulbs,  which  caused 
so  much  heat  that  a blower  was  needed  to  cool  it  down.  The  reader  had  to  sit 
in  total  darkness  inside  a contraption  the  size  of  two  phone  booths.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  the  image  was  so  dim  that  many  people  were  able  to  see 
nothing  at  all  on  the  screen. 

As  with  so  many  of  our  most  useful  aids,  this  development  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  blind.  It  was  devised  to  make  possible  the  reduction  of  books 
to  microfilm  size  and  printing  them  on  3 by  5 cards . Such  a card  can  hold 
fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  a book.  It  is  simpler  to  handle  than  microfilm  and 
is  proving  a great  boon  to  librarians . I am  told  that  the  development  costs 
alone  amounted  to  about  $100,000.  Indeed,  when  I fjrst  saw  an  experimental 
model,  the  translucent  screen  alone  cost  $300.  In  that  form,  too,  the  basic 
design  of  the  machine  ruled  it  out  for  our  purposes.  Later,  a model  was  put 
out  which  looked  much  more  promising.  We  got  in  touch,  then,  with  the  manu- 
facturer, in  the  hope  that  modifications  could  be  made  at  a minmum  cost  to 
enable  the  machines  to  take  any  book  or  newspaper  or  magazine  or  letter.  As 
it  has  turned  out,  the  only  thing  we  could  use  from  the  Microcard  Header  was 
the  principle.  The  Megascope  Projection  Header  is  entirely  new. 

At  first  it  was  feared  that  only  a single  fixed  magnification  could  be 
provided  on  each  machine.  It  became  obvious,  however,  that  the  ability  to 
change  from  12  to  25  diameters  would  be  a tremendous  gain.  A special  plastic 
lens  was  accordingly  developed  which  would  widen  the  spot  of  light  to  cover 
the  larger  field  of  the  weaker  magnification.  This  was  mounted  on  the  opti- 
cal system  so  that  an  interchange  could  be  made . This  means  that  for  only 
$26.75  extra  both  strengths  can  be  supplied. 

A common  criticism  that  is  made  by  people  of  normal  si^t  is  that  so 
few  letters  appear  at  a time.  It  is  not  fully  realized  that  the  magnification 
is  linear  so  that,  to  get  a full  line  of  print  from  an  ordinary  book,  a screen 
over  eight  feet  wide  would  be  needed  for  the  stronger  system. 

Actually,  it  becomes  a matter  of  exchanging  hand  movement  for  eye  move- 
ment - the  fingers  move  the  reading  tray,  carrying  the  text  across  the  screen. 
The  suspicion  is  that  this  will  in  most  cases  become  fully  habitual.  The 
truth  is,  mahy  people  who  can  read  with  the  machine  cannot  even  now  see  the 
entire  screen  either  from  restrictions  of  field  or  the  closeness  required  to 
move  the  reading  tray,  carrying  the  text  across  the  screen.  The  suspicion  is 
that  this  will  in  most  cases  become  fully  habitual.  Actually,  many  people 
who  can  read  with  the  machine  cannot  see  the  entire  screen,  either  from  re- 
strictions of  field  or  the  closeness  required  to  distinguish  the  letters. 

For  use  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  both  hands  free,  a knee  attach- 
ment mi^t  easily  be  designed  so  that  the  carriage  could  be  moved  in  that 
way. 
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On  the  visual  aid-  front,  tvo  other  developments,  neither  one  "special" 
are  interesting.  The  first  is  a French  lens  of  such  a design  that  ambient 
light  is  collected  and  concentrated  on  the  paper.  This  gives  only  tvo  diame- 
ters of  magnification,  but  has  been  surprising,  indeed,  as  to  those  it  has 
helped.  People  vho  have  central  losses  but  unimpaired  fields  vere  mainly 
benefited,  but  one  such  person  vho  vas  said  to  have  only  5/200  vas  able  to 
read  small  catalogue  print  vith  ease.  Some  people  vith  mild  nystagnus  have 
found  it  helpful  to  drav  a straight  line  across  the  flat  surface  of  the  glass 
as  an  aid  in  keeping  the  place.  Such  a line  can  be  dravn  vith  any  china- 
marking crayon. 

The  other  development  is  the  Polaroid  sun  glasses  in  vhich  a separate 
moveable  lens  in  each  eye  piece  can  be  rotated  to  cut  out  more  or  less  light. 

Reading  aids  for  the  totally  blind  are  still  being  actively  sought. 
Perhaps  the  most  promising  is  one  vhich  vas  originally  conceived  for  an  en- 
tirely different  purpose.  If  and  vhen  it  is  perfected  it  vill  be  able  to 
recognize  letters  through  a vide  variety  of  type  faces  and  sizes.  Its  output 
could  easily  be  harnessed  to  a system  of  tape  recordings  of  letters  so  that 
it  vould  be  able  to  spell  out  the  vords.  It  may  be  hoped  that  some  form 
could  be  developed  vhich  vould  permit  rapid  enough  articulation  to  produce 
recognition  of  vords.  These  vords  vould  not  sound  like  English,  but  quite 
conceivably  could  be  understood  as  a language. 

The  dravback  is  still  likely  to  be  cost.  The  last  estimates  vere  that 
it  might  run  to  about  $1000  a unit  to  produce  the  machines  in  quantity.  Mean- 
vhile,  other  approaches  vhich  vould  presumably  be  much  cheaper  are  being 
studied . 

More  imminent  are  a couple  of  portable  recorders  vhich  promise  to  ful- 
fill a long  dream.  There  has,  of  course,  been  a battery-operated  model  on 
the  market  for  some  time  vhich  embossed  on  plastic  belts.  One  version  veighed 
12  pounds  and  vould  record  for  an  hour  or  so  continuously.  The  cost  vas  close 
to  $400.  A nev  tape  recorder  vhich  vill  cost  somevhat  less  is  about  to  come 
out  vith  the  name  Cub  Cordet.  It,  too,  veighs  12  pounds  and  vill  list  at 
about  $295-00.  Quite  probably  discounts  can  be  arranged.  It  closely  re- 
sembles a filled  brief  case. 

Still  another,  the  Miniphon,  is  scheduled  to  be  imported  from  Germany. 

It  veighs  2 pounds  and  is  small  enough  to  carry  in  an  overcoat  pocket.  It 
vill  record  or  play  back  for  2-^  continous  hours,  either  using  batteries  or 
AC  or  DC . I have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  either  of  these.  It  seems  likely, 
even  if  changing  the  vire  should  be  intricate,  that  the  Miniphon  vill  fill  an 
interesting  need.  The  list  price  is  expected  to  be  $250.  The  vire  vill  cost 
$l6.00  a spool. 

There  is  another  entire  area  - the  area  of  special  service  devices, 
vhich  is  not  so  vell-knovn,  and  it  has,  on  occasion,  been  a very  important 
one.  It  may  be  helpful  to  recall  some  examples. 

A girl  had  an  opportunity  for  appointment  as  Medical  Social  Worker  in 
a large  hospital  if  she  could  demonstrate  her  ability  to  fill  out  the  ink- 
print  forms.  Special  templets  vere  made  to  fit  the  forms  in  question.  She 
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got  the  job.  A lavyer  needed  a 50-foot  steel  tape  for  use  in  his  practice 
vhich  had  considerable  real  estate  vork.  A hotel  manager  needed  a rule 
marked  in  some  way  for  his  particular  needs.  A boy  got  his  first  job  as 
mathematician  in  a large  business  machine  concern.  He  found  he  needed  to 
know  the  details  of  the  layout  for  the  panel  of  one  of  their  electronic  com- 
puters. We  made  him  a raised  diagram  in  plastic  -there  were  over  a thousand 
connections.  A boy  in  a Government  Soil  Conservation  office  had  us  mark  a 
map  of  his  state  showing  all  the  waterways  - even  streams  which  were  dry  most 
of  the  year.  An  auto  mechanic  needed  a pump  thrust  gauge  which  we  made  for 
him.  A man  was  to  be  fired  from  his  job  as  machinist  unless  we  could  devise 
a means  for  him  to  carry  on  a certain  operation.  As  it  happened,  that  was  a 
task  to  which  the  standard  tools  could  be  applied.  The  boss  simply  hadn't 
realized  a blind  person  could  use  the  tool,  and  the  blind  man  had  never  heard 
of  the  tool.  Electric  stop  clocks  have  been  modified  for  two  clinical  psy- 
chologists. Oversized  dial  thermometers  with  extension  tubes  have  been 
adapted.  A scale  is  currently  in  process  of  modification  for  weighing  brooms. 
Considerable  work  was  done  on  testing  equipment  to  make  it  useable  by  a blind 
rubber  chemist  who  has  since  been  made  manager  of  the  rubber  plant  where  he 
is  employed.  A liquor  dispenser  was  modified  for  a tavern  owner  to  deliver 
a little  over  3 A ounce  and  less  than  an  ounce. 

On  rare  special  occasions,  although  ordinarily  we  try  to  discourage  it, 
markers  have  been  made  for  all  the  typewriter  keys.  Several  braille  -v/riters 
have  been  modified  for  one -hand  operation.  Special  canes  have  been  made  for 
three  blind  people  who  had  lost  both  hands.  A tape  recorder  was  equipped  so 
that  it  could  be  operated  by  a lawyer  with  the  same  double  handicap.  A tech- 
nique was  worked  out  for  a piano  dealer  to  fill  out  his  own  contract  forms  in 
a typewriter.  Special  caning  tools  have  been  made  for  several  people.  We 
have  marked  the  controls  on  electric  roasters.  We  constructed  a special 
slate  for  marking  the  dials  on  Comptometers.  We  have  supplied  cards  marked 
with  over-sized  braille.  We  marked  a special  X-Eay  rule  for  a chriopractor . 

While  the  resources  available  for  this  sort  of  work  are  quite  limited, 
and  while  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  all  the  answers,  a surprising 
number  of  the  problems  can  be  solved  in  this  way  There  are  also  outside  re- 
sources which  can  sometimes  be  tapped  without  too  much  cost  to  the  client  or 
local  agency.  Sometimes,  too,  local  resources  can  be  used  if  a little  advice 
can  be  given.  We  have  cooperated,  for  example,  with  a number  of  local  gas 
and  electric  companies  in  working  out  methods  for  modifying  major  home  ap- 
pliances . 

Also,  over  the  years,  we  have  come  to  know,  or  know  of,  blind  people  in 
the  widest  variety  of  jobs.  These  people  are  always  eager  to  help  in  the 
solution  of  technical  problems  which  they  have  faced. 

And  now  I would  like  to  close  on  a sour  note.  In  general,  I do  not  en- 
joy showing  our  special  and  not  so  special  devices  to  sighted  groups.  To  the 
question  - the  inevitable  question  - "What’s  special  about  this?"  I can  only 
answer  that  it  has  helped  a lot  of  special  blind  people  to  get  back  into 
action.  And  of  course,  every  blind  person  ^ special.  No  matter  if  he’s  the 
only  blind  person  in  the  world  with  a given  problem,  finding  the  answer  is 
important.  To  the  statement,  "I  could  use  that  myself,"  it  is  often  possible 
to  say,  "You  can  get  it  at  Macy’s."  Then  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  everyone 
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wants  to  do  things  easily  and  safelj^,  and  the  need  to  use  sight  can  he  a 
nuisance,  even  with  20/20.  To  the  newspaper  photographer  or  the  television 
man  who  says  "Haven't  you  something  different?  something  really  blind," 
what  can  I say?  It  would  be  so  darned  easy  to  get  up  crazy,  useless  con- 
traptions that  would  get  on  the  front  pages  of  at  least  the  second  section 
of  almost  every  daily  paper  in  the  country. 

But  this  summer  on  a typically  sweltering  day,  we  had  the  gadgets  at 
Catholic  University  in  Washington.  We  were  in  the  entrance  hall  at  the 
Library.  I have  never  spent  a day  like  it.  Nuns,  priests,  brothers  and 
students  went  over  every  device  in  detail,  asking  questions  where  something 
was  unclear.  And  repeatedly  some  one  would  say,  "I've  never  had  a blind 
student  (or  parishioner,  or  whatever)  but  I may.  I want  to  know  what's  avail- 
able . " 


I say  to  you,  as  Home  Teachers,  who  have  blind  people  every  day,  that 
your  attitude  should  be,  "I  may  never  have  had  a problem  of  this  or  that  sort, 
but  I may.  I want  to  know  every  tool  that's  available."  You  men  should  want 
to  know  why  there  are  no  patterns  for  the  blind  home  maker.  You  women  should 
want  to  know  why  there  isn't  a speedier  carpenters'  level. 

For  Home  Teachers,  I am  still  convinced,  must  be  the  backbone  of  work 
for  the  blind.  And  the  right  tool  at  the  right  place  can  easily  mean  the 
difference  between  a state  expense  of  dollars  and  a state  expense  of  thousands 
of  dollars  for  a newly -blinded  citizen.  When  that  sort  of  saving  happens 
often  enough,  and  can  be  demonstrated  clearly  enough.  Home  Teachers  will  be- 
come some  of  the  best  paid  people  in  work  for  the  blind. 
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SOME  OF  THE  IMPORTANT  BUT  HESS  OBVIOUS  VALUES  OF  PHYSICAL 
ORIENTATION  AND  FOOT  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Harold  Richterman,  Director  of  Burrvood 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  Nev  York 


Formalized  training  in  foot  travel  and  physical  orientation  as  ve  knov 
it  today  did  not  exist  before  World  War  II.  However,  for  centuries,  the  blind 
have  been  traveling  with  the  use  of  a cane . 

As  far  back  as  I87O,  VJ.  Hanks  Levy,  in  his  book  Blindness  end  the 
Blind,  suggested  for  the  first  time  some  sj'-stematized  method  of  foot  travel, 
and  even  suggested  the  type  of  cane  that  probably  would  be  most  suitable  for 
the  majority  of  the  blind  in  travel.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in 
writing  about  the  cane,  he  observed  that  it  should  be  light  and  not  elastic 
so  that  correct  impressions  could  be  transmitted  through  the  shaft  of  the 
cane  and  to  the  hand  of  the  user  to  help  him  differentiate  between  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  walks  on  which  he  was  traveling.  The  handle,  he  felt,  should 
be  somewhat  like  a hook,  and  large  enough  so  that  it  could  be  grasped  firmly, 
and  not  easily  knocked  from  the  user’s  hand.  He  observed  further  that  the 
cane  should  be  suited  to  the  type  of  individual  using  it,  and  also  that  it 
should  be  a trifle  longer  than  the  usual  walking  stick. 

W.  Hanks  Levy  described  in  some  detail  a technique  for  using  the  cane 
which  is  surprisingly  similar  to  the  technique  which,  after  almost  two  genera- 
tions and  after  very  extensive  trial  and  error  in  recent  years,  has  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  technique  taught  in  many  adjustment  and  training 
centers  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country.  The  technique  which  he  de- 
scribed differed  in  one  important  respect  from  the  one  now  so  widely  used; 
it  involved  the  rhj^hmic  movement  of  the  cane  so  that  the  tip  of  the  cane 
touched  the  ground  in  front  of  the  forward  foot  rather  than  in  the  reverse 
position,  which  experience  has  proved  affords  greater  safety.  Levy’s  error  - 
and  we  now  have  had  enough  experience  to  state  categorically  that  it  was  an 
error  - might  have  been  soon  corrected  if  his  technique  had  been  practiced 
instead  of  having  been  allowed  to  remain  for  so  many  decades  as  untested, 
armchair  conjecture.  When  we  consider  how  basically  sound  were  the  writings 
of  W.  Henks  Levy,  it  is  a bit  disheartening  to  realize  how  little  contempo- 
rary workers  for  the  blind  have  contributed  to  the  technique  of  traveling 
by  use  of  the  cane.^ 

The  gratifying  success  which  has  been  experienced  in  teaching  the  blind 
to  travel  alone  by  use  of  the  cane  in  many  adjustment  and  training  centers 
throughout  the  country  and  the  increasing  acceptance  by  such  centers  of  the 
highly  effective  technique  of  using  the  cane  which  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Valley  Forge  Technique  is  very  largely  attributable  to  the  excellent 
work  of  Dr.  Richard  E.  Hoover  at  the  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  in  train- 
ing blinded  servicemen  during  the  last  war  to  develop  sound  physical  orienta- 
tion and  safe,  efficient  foot  travel  ability.  Dr.  Hoover  had  the  discernment 
to  recognize  in  the  writings  of  W.  Hanks  Levy  a sound  basis  upon  which  to  ac- 
complish his  objective  of  providing  the  blinded  serviceman  with  whom  he  worked 
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vith  safe,  efficient,  physical  mobility.  He  further  had  the  imagination  and 
the  industry  to  build  upon  and  modify  this  basis  until  he  had  established  a 
virtually  fool-proof  technique,  vorked  out  to  meet  almost  every  possible  con- 
tingency of  achieving  sound  physical  orientation  and  ability  to  travel  alone 
by  use  of  the  cane. 

The  Valley  Forge  technique  has  become  so  standard  in  our  field  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  describe  it  here  or  to  attest  to  the  many  vays  in  vhich  it 
is  superior  to  the  more  or  less  impromptu,  unsystematic,  methods  of  foot 
travel  by  use  of  the  cane  vhich  have  been  taught  prior  to  its  development. 

The  time  that  has  been  allocated  for  demonstrating  the  Valley  Forge  Technique 
and  for  ansvering  questions  concerning  it  folloving  these  remarks  vill  afford 
ample  opportunity  to  introduce  it  to  any  here  vho  may  not  yet  be  familiar 
■with  it,  and  for  us  "who  have  been  using  it  to  exchange  our  experience  with  it 
and  benefit  from  the  refinements  in  its  use  which  may  have  grown  out  of  this 
experience . 

The  importance  to  a blind  person  of  being  able  to  travel  alone  is  so 
obvious  in  its  broader  aspect  that  It  seldom  receives  careful  definition. 

Aside  from  the  economy  of  being  able  to  travel  alone  and  the  necessity, 
generally,  of  being  able  to  do  so  to  enter  employment,  let  us  consider  some 
of  the  more  subtle  and  highly  significant  influences,  upon  the  rehabilitation 
of  a blind  person,  of  independent  mobility  and  the  sound  physical  orientation 
which  is  prerequisite  to  such  ability  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

There  are  four  main  considerations  in  teaching  the  blind  to  travel  in 
safety  which  relate  to  the  primary  objectives  in  rehabilitation  of  helping 
the  individual  to  achieve  the  greatest  physical,  mental,  social,  vocational, 
and  economic  usefulness  of  which  he  is  capable. 

I - Physical  Usefulness ; 

The  ability  to  travel  counteracts  poor  posture  and  the  other  signs  of 
degeneration  in  physical  fitness.  Sitting  constantly  may  produce  weakness 
in  the  feet  and  knees,  and  being  continually  in  a slouched  position  may  re- 
sult in  kyphosis  or  scoliosis.  The  sunlien  chest  and  dropped  head  commonly 
result  from  an  excessive  sitting  existence.  The  training  of  good  habits  of 
physical  activity  results  in  sound  physical  development.  Walking  will  help 
in  strengthening  of  legs  and  arches  and  in  maintaining  a good  posture  - head 
up,  chest  out,  chin  in. 

In  instructing  a blind  person  to  travel  alone,  attention  must  be  given 
to  many  factors  which  are  incidental  to  the  act  of  traveling  alone  but  which 
contribute  materially  to  his  social  acceptability  and  which  are  made  easier 
to  achieve  once  he  can  experience  the  feeling  of  self-reliance  and  self-re- 
spect that  grows  from  his  new  found  independence:  Using  hands  and  arms  to 
stress  a point;  looking  attentive  by  proper  use  of  head  and  eyes  --  keeping 
the  eyes  open  --  dressing  with  regard  to  style  and  color;  keeping  well  groomed, 
clean  shaven  and  neat;  eliminating  nail  biting,  finger  fidgeting,  rubbing  or 
poking  the  eyes  continually,  swaying  from  side  to  side,  waving  the  hands  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  etc.  All  of  these  are  essential  to  effective  independent 
travel  and  are  achieved  more  easily  when  the  stimulation  that  is  found  in  in- 
dependent travel  eliminates  the  boredom  and  indifference  that  arise  from  im- 
mobility and  dependence. 
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II  - Mental  Usefulness ; 


The  development  of  concreteness  as  a foundation  for  thou^t  is  important 
to  healthy  psychological  orientation.  The  ability  to  explore  the  environirient 
hy  physical  contact  avoids  the  necessity  of  thinking  abstractly,  thinking 
without  specific  foundation  for  the  thought  content.  Finding  out  and  inter- 
preting for  oneself  what  is  in  his  environment  gives  one  control  of  his  en- 
vironment and  an  awareness  of  his  precise  relation  to  it.  Tlius,  in  walking 
down  a street,  what  one  can  hear  or  smell,  one  will  recognize  and  will  inter- 
pret and  the  tendency  of  so  many  blind  persons  of  living  in  a virtual  vacuum, 
filled  largely  by  fantasy  and  unreality,  will  be  avoided. 

Ill  - Social  Usefulness; 

Psychological  freedom  and  independence  begin  with  physical  freedom,  or 
the  ability  to  go  where,  when,  and  with  whom  you  wish.  One's  knowledge  that, 
to  a great  extent,  one  is  independent  and  not  geared  irrevocably  to  the  acti- 
vities and  interests  of  others  makes  for  self-confidence  and  affords  a basis 
for  effective  social  behavior. 

rv  - Economic  and  Vocational  Usefulness : 

The  ability  to  travel  to  and  from  work  is  generally  a first  prerequisite 
to  successful  employment;  and  the  cost  of  hiring  a guide  to  accompany  one  to 
and  from  work  is  generally  prohibitive.  Effective  orientation  within  one's 
environment  which,  as  indicated  above,  can  best  be  accomplished  through  inde- 
pendent mobility  is  basic  to  success  in  almost  any  type  of  employment. 

The  use  of  the  cane,  of  couirse,  is  no  substitute  for  the  use  of  vision. 
It  is  a method  through  which  the  remaining  senses  can  be  brought  to  maximum 
usefulness.  Auditory  localization  and  interpretation  of  sounds,  for  example, 
constitute  a most  important  means  b3’-  which  the  blind  are  able  to  orient  in 
their  environment,  if  they  enjoy  the  ability  to  explore  their  environment 
tactually  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  or  confirm  concrete  knowledge 
essential  to  give  correct  meaning  to  sounds.  The  sounds  of  moving  buses, 
trucks,  shovelling.  Junkman's  bells,  and  the  sounds  of  countless  commonplace 
activities,  if  he  can  interpret  them,  provides  the  blind  person  with  the  cues 
to  the  make-up  of  the  environment  he  moves  in  and  his  position  within  it. 
Similarly,  the  habit  of  identifying  odors  with  their  probable  source,  through 
his  recollection  of  what  he  has  learned  about  them  through  previous  experience 
can  add  considerable  significance  to  the  blind  persons  information  about  his 
environment.  The  sense  of  smell  tires  easily  and,  consequently,  the  blind 
person  who  is  to  use  it  to  advantage  must  be  alert  to  recognize  and  use  quick- 
ly the  information  that  he  derives  through  it. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  use  of  the  tactile  sense  and  the  kin- 
esthetic sense  in  developing  an  essential  foundation  for  realistic  thinking 
and  the  importance  to  the  full  use  of  these  senses  of  free  and  extensive  mo- 
bility which  is  made  possible  through  the  effective  use  of  the  cane.  Mobility 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  senses  other  than  one's  own  - whether 
they  be  the  senses  of  another  person  or  the  senses  of  a devoted  dog  - fails 
to  afford  the  self -development  which  is  possible  only  through  the  free  exer- 
cise of  one's  own  senses.  Mobility,  further,  which  is  inhibited  by  fear  of  the 
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unknown,  a fear  vhich  inevitably  accompanies  the  attempt  to  move  in  an  un- 
familiar environment  without  the  protection  of  the  cane  cannot  afford  the 
healthy,  anxiety  free  state  of  mind  that  is  so  important  to  the  full  use  of 
one's  perceptive  and  interpretive  capacities.  Tb.e  blind  person,  unable  to 
detect  where  his  next  step  may  place  him  in  an  unfamiliar  environment,  mu.st 
have  some  means  of  broadening  his  horizon  of  physical  contact  and  of  doing  it 
in  a manner  that  will  protect  his  person  from  the  hazard  of  uncomfortable  or 
painful  collisions  and  descents.  The  cane  is  the  most  practical  instrument 
for  accomplishing  this  and  the  use  of  the  cane,  like  the  use  of  any  tool  or 
instrument  can  best  fulfill  its  purpose  if  its  user  is  thoroi^.ghly  trained  in 
the  most  effective  technique  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended. 
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RECENT  MEDICAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 
Dr.  Robert  D.  Mulberger,  Wills  Hospital 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


I have  been  asked  to  talk  to  you  for  a fev  minutes  this  morning  on 
some  of  the  recent  investigations  and  advances  in  the  alleviation  of  blind- 
ness . 


In  the  past  fev  years  and  specifically  vithin  the  past  tvo  years  many 
phases  of  treatment  of  the  visual  handicapped  and  prevention  of  blindness 
have  been  investigated.  A fev  of  these  endeavors  have  resulted  in  definite 
advances,  vhile  many  of  these  studies  have  been  of  value  only  in  a negative 
way. 


Most  notable  of  these  is  a relatively  new  disorder  which  occurs  in 
premature  infants,  especially  those  weighing  3^  lbs.  or  lees  at  birth  and 
is  known  as  retro-lental  fibroplasia.  Much  clinical  and  investigational 
laboratory  research  has  been  done  on  this  problem  and  as  yet  we  aren’t  even 
close  to  the  answer.  Still  these  studies  are  of  value  in  a negative  way  in 
that  we  do  know  of  many  factors  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  disorder 
of  the  retina  which  is  associated  with  prematurity. 

While  much  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  the  teaching  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind,  and  I'm  sure  that  this  group  has  played  an  Integral  part  in  this 
phase  of  dealing  with  the  visually  handicapped,  it  is  from  the  strictly  medi- 
cal view  point  that  I would  like  to  talk  with  you  today. 

From  the  eye  physicians  point  of  view  the  recent  studies  have  been  in 
two  main  fields;  First  that  dealing  with  new  drugs  and  their  usage  and 
secondly  the  newer  advances  in  surgery  to  prevent  and  alleviate  already  ex- 
isting visual  defects . 

In  the  field  of  drugs  I 'm  sure  most  of  us  can  recall  when  sulfanilamide, 
first  became  commercially  available  less  than  15  years  ago.  Since  then  many 
of  the  antibiotics  have  come  out  and  are  now  almost  household  words -sulfa- 
pyrimine,  sulf athiazole , sulfadiazine,  prontosil,  neo-prontisil,  sulfacetamide, 
gantrisin,  penicillin,  aureomycin,  teramycin,  streptomycin,  and  neomycin  only 
to  mention  a few  of  these  new  products.  All  of  these  drugs  have  markedly  re- 
duced the  incidence  of  blindness.  These  drugs  are  used  chiefly  in  the  con- 
trol of  infections  such  as  trachoma,  ophthalmia  neoatorum  which  is  a congeni- 
tal infection  occuring  at  the  time  of  birth  due  to  an  infection  in  the  mother 
and  in  many  other  types  of  infection  regardless  of  the  cause  while  many  of 
them  are  truly  miracle  drugs . Unfortunately  none  of  them  that  have  so  far 
been  discovered  are  100^  cure  alls  against  all  types  of  infection,  thus  it 
is  that  the  work  goes  on  to  develop  the  old  and  to  discover  the  new  in  order 
that  ultimately  all  types  of  infection  may  be  controlled  and  lives  and  eyes 
may  be  saved . 

According  to  available  statistics  cataracts  are  the  chief  cause  of 
blindness  in  the  U.S.  This  accounts  for  about  Zk'fi  of  all  blindness.  Next  in 
order  of  frequency  is  glaucoma,  a disease  with  which  I'm  sure  all  of  you  are 
familiar . 
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The  national  society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  estimates  that 
there  are  800^000  people  in  the  U.S.  vho  have  glaucoma  and  vho  do  not  knov  it 

Glaucoma  is  an  increase  in  pressure  of  the  eye  hall  so  that  eventually 
if  it  is  not  brought  under  control  the  pressure  inside  the  eye  causes  degener 
at ion  of  the  eye,  the  nerve  fibers  which  conducts  the  visual  impulses  to  the 
brain  die  and  blindness  results. 

The  constant  awareness  of  the  eye  physician  as  to  the  possibility  of 
glaucoma  being  present  and  the  glaucoma  surveys  that  have  been  done  recently 
in  the  larger  cities  have  done  much  towards  discovering  this  insideous  eye 
disease . 

Progress  has  been  made  in  both  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of 
glaucoma  in  the  past  few  years.  While  pilocarpine  and  eserine  have  long 
been  used  as  drops  to  control  intra -ocular  pressiire,  newer  drugs  have  been 
developed  where  these  drugs  fail  to  work.  The  one  we  have  heard  the  most 
about  recently  is  D.F.P.  much  of  the  original  work  on  this  drug  having  been 
done  at  our  own  Wills  Eye  hospital  by  Dr.  Irving  H.  Leopold,  Dr.  P.  Robb 
McDonald  and  others . 

The  search  goes  on  for  drugs  which  will  be  more  effective  in  a greater 
number  of  people  who  have  glaucoma.  Unfortunately  the  cause  of  the  glaucoma 
is  not  always  known  and  here  again  research  is  continuing  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  glaucoma. 

The  third  cause  of  blindness  today  is  uveitis,  uveitis  is  an  inflamma- 
tory process  affecting  the  structures  inside  the  eye.  Namely  the  iris,  cho- 
roid and  ciliary  body.  Often  if  uncontrolled  the  eye  goes  on  to  blindness. 
The  inflammatory  process  while  often  the  result  of  infection  may  be  caused 
by  allergy,  toxins,  injury  or  other  causes.  It  is  here  in  the  field  of 
uveitis  that  the  newer  antibotics  often  play  an  important  part,  a number  of 
these  drugs  having  already  been  mentioned. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  surgery  that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  at 
times  most  ingenious  operations  have  been  devised  to  prevent,  correct  and  al- 
leviate blindness.  The  newer  methods  of  cataract  extractions  which  we  now 
use  results  in  better  results  following  operation  than  ever  before.  The  ulti 
mate  visual  outlook  in  the  cataract  patient  providing  the  eye  is  otherwise 
healthy  is  extremely  good  today  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  patient  or  their 
general  health. 

A nijunber  of  operations  are  in  use  to  control  glaucoma,  the  number  and 
different  types  of  operations  devised  speaks  for  the  difficulty  in  always  con 
trolling  pressure  once  medical  management  has  failed.  Yet  often  the  tension 
is  controlled  and  vision  is  saved.  An  operative  procedure  known  as  goniotomy 
has  been  developed  and  used  much  in  the  past  few  years  in  controlling  con- 
genital glaucoma.  These  children, • who  before  often  progressed  to  complete 
blindness,  now  have  a chance  of  ending  up  with  some  vision. 

I 'm  sure  that  most  of  you  know  at  least  something  about  corneal  trans- 
plants and  while  they  are  indicated  only  in  a limited  few  cases  of  blindness 
never  the  less  this  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  importance  of  this 
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surgical  procedure  or  from  the  Joy  and  happiness  of  those  "who  have  regained 
at  least  some  si^t  hy  this  operation. 

Corneal  transplantation  is  indicated  in  persons  vho  have  lost  all  or 
most  of  their  vision  either  through  disease  of  the  eye  or  vhose  eyes  have 
been  injured,  so  that  the  cornea  which  is  as  you  know,  the  clear  transparent 
part  of  the  eye  which  covers  the  iris  and  the  pupil,  has  become  opaque  so 
that  the  light  cannot  get  into  the  eye,  then,  no  matter  how  healthy  the  rest 
of  the  eye  may  be  the  patient  cannot  see . 

This  operation  entails  the  removal  of  a window  of  the  cloudy  opaque 
cornea  and  then  replacing  this  window  with  another  cut  to  fit  piece  of  clear 
cornea  which  has  been  taken  from  an  eye  that  has  been  removed  for  one  reason 
or  another,  but  one  whose  cornea  is  healthy.  The  donor  eye  may  be  a normal 
healthy  eye  which  is  removed  shortly  after  death  from  some  one  who  wished 
for  their  eyes  to  be  used  for  such  a purpose  at  the  time  of  their  demise . On 
the  other  hand  the  donor  cornea  may  be  from  an  eye  which  had  to  be  removed  by 
reason  of  injury,  or  it  may  have  contained  a tumor  which  necessitated  its  re- 
moval, or  eyes  which  otherwise  required  removal  for  other  reasons.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  cornea  of  the  donor  eye  must  be  healthy. 

Donor  eyes  can  be  stored  for  a limited  time  in  special  containers.  New 
York  has  an  eye  bank  where  these  eyes  are  kept  - they  are  picked  up  at  hospi- 
tals by  the  Red  Cross  rushed  to  airports  where  they  are  flown  free  of  charge 
to  the  Eye  Bank,  any  eye  physician  who  is  experienced  in  this  type  of  surgery 
can  then  obtain  donor  corneas  when  needed.  In  Philadelphia,  there  is  no  eye 
bank  although  we  can  use  the  New  York  Bank,  the  several  hospitals  in  Philadel- 
phia at  which  corneal  transplants  are  done  keep  a list  of  suitable  cases  for 
corneal  transplant  and  as  donor  eyes  become  available  the  recipient  patient 
is  called  in  for  almost  immediate  operation. 

Another  very  Important  phase  of  proper  ocular  care  in  which  much  pro- 
gress has  been  made  is  that  of  eye  examinations  and  preventive  eye  care  in 
school  and  pre-school  groups  of  children.  Just  within  the  past  several  years 
a number  of  series  of  cases  numbering  up  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  have  been  reported  on  as  to  the  incidence  of  ocular  disorders  and 
the  institution  of  proper  preventive  eye  care.  At  the  present  time,  a sur- 
vey of  school  children  is  going  on  in  Philadelphia  and  eventually  a report 
will  be  made  in  something  over  100,000  children.  Children  who  need  glasses 
or  other  treatment,  medical  or  surgical  for  muscular  imbalances  comprise  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  So  called  sight-saving  classes  are  doing  a re- 
markable Job  with  many  youngsters . This  is  a phase  of  eye  care  with  which 
I'm  sure  this  group  is  very  familiar  and  about  which  I need  not  say  more. 

I have  purposely  left  several  of  our  most  recent  advances  until  last. 
These  are  ACTH  and  cortisone  and  even  more  recently  compound  F.  These  sub- 
stances which  are  normally  produced  by  our  own  body  are  extremely  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  many  ocular  disorders  especially  in  uveitis  which  has  not 
responded  to  other  forms  of  treatment . 

The  complete  reports  on  the  end  results  of  these  substances  are  not  in 
yet,  and  won’t  be  for  several  years,  but  so  far  we  are  sure  that  many  eyes 
have  been  saved  or  the  inflammatory  process  which  ultimately  could  have  caused 
blindness  has  been  kept  in  abeyance . 
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In  closing  I vant  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  talk  to  you  for  a 
little  vhile . I realized  I have  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  vast 
amount  of  time,  money  and  energy  that  is  being  spent  on  laboratory  and  clini- 
cal research  in  our  constant  endeavour  to  prevent  occurrence  and  alleviation 
of  blindness.  Fortunately,  much  of  the  research  problems  that  have  been 
vorked  upon  and  - that  are  underway  now  are  not  brought  to  the  public  by  way 
of  Reader's  Digest,  Time  or  The  New  York  Times,  but  are  published  in  Ophthal- 
mo logical  Journals,  only  after  all  the  facts  are  known.  It  is  to  these  neat 
little  laboratories,  often  in  an  obscure  corner  of  a large  institution,  and 
to  the  technicians,  chemists,  physicists  and  other  scientific  workers  as  well 
as  physicians  that  we  all  owe  much. 

Again  I want  to  Thank  you  for  asking  me  here . 
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THE  BOLE  OF  THE  HOME  TEACHER  IN  THE  HEHABILITATION  PROCESB 


*Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Delavare  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delavar® 


The  role  of  the  home  teacher  in  a vocational  rehabilitation  program  is 
a vital  one,  but  in  many  instances,  one  that  is  underrated  and  sometimes  over 
looked  entirely.  We,  as  rehabilitation  vorkers,  are  constantly  seeking  rev 
sources  of  training  for  our  clients,  but  ve  sometimes  fail  to  recognize  and 
expand  the  services  vhich  are  already  at  hand.  We  should  certainly  continue 
to  develop  nev  areas  of  service  since  it  vill  be  a long  time,  indeed,  before 
we  reach  the  point  where  we  have  available  all  the  services  desired,  but  no 
matter  how  many  tools  we  have  at  our  disposal  we  will  do  a far  better  job  if 
we  fully  understand  these  tools  and  make  adequate  use  of  them. 

Because  of  the  various  tsrpes  of  programs  represented  here  today  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  specific  suggestions  to  fit  each  one  individually 
therefore,  these  few  remarks  will  be  based  on  the  general  relationships  be- 
tween the  vocational  rehabilitation  and  the  home  teaching  services . The 
working  relationship,  as  I see  it,  should  contain  nothing  new  for  many  of 
you;  in  fact,  you  may  have  several  additional  suggestions  that  you  would  in- 
clude. However,  these  suggestions  could  be  considered  a minimal  basis  for 
establishing  a smoothing  working  relationship. 

The  home  teaching  service  is  perhaps  the  only  service  geared  to  give 
instruction  to  the  blind  where  the  instructor  has  already  established  a work- 
ing relationship.  The  counselor  may  draw  valuable  material  from  the  teacher 
which  will  aid  in  setting  forth  a realistic  planned  objective.  If  the  home 
teacher  is  thorou^ly  familiar  with  the  VE  program  she  is  in  a position  to 
make  intelligent  referrals  and  can  give  the  counselor  material  regarding 
family  attitudes  and  community  resources  available.  To  cull  such  information 
takes  time,  and  if  the  counselor  can  rely  on  the  home  teacher  for  this  he 
will  be  free  to  spend  his  time  on  other  aspects  of  the  plan,  and  thus  afford 
his  client  a more  streamlined  service. 

The  responsibility  of  the  home  teacher  in  a VR  program  falls  into  three 
broad  classifications:  1,  prevocational  adjustment;  2,  social  work;  3,  voca- 
tional training.  By  prevocational  adjustment  I mean,  for  example,  orienta- 
tion for  the  newly  blinded,  how  to  dress  in  a manner  acceptable  to  the  com- 
munity, arrangement  of  clothes  according  to  color  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
identified,  proper  eating  habits,  grooming,  how  to  get  about  the  home,  how 
to  travel  comfortably  with  a sighted  guide,  etc. 

Teaching  the  client  acceptance  of  responsibility  in  the  home  is  impor- 
tant in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the  larger  responsibilities  he  will  meet  in 
earning  a livelihood.  Illustrations  of  this  type  of  training  would  be  teach- 
ing the  women  how  to  carry  on  some  of  the  daily  chores  of  the  home  for  which 
they  would  be  responsible  if  sighted,  and  giving  the  men  training  to  perform 
some  of  the  simple  home  repairs  that  would  ordinarily  be  expected  of  them. 

Much  of  the  prevocational  adjustment  training  I have  briefly  outlined 
can  be  purchased  from  rehabilitation  centers,  and  these  facilities  will  in- 
crease in  the  future.  However,  there  will  always  be  the  client  who  can  bene- 
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fit  from  such  training,  but  vho  vill  not  attend  a center,  and  in  these  cases 
the  home  teacher  can  bring  this  training  on  a less  intensive  scale  to  the 
home.  Tlie  teacher  may  also  act  as  an  observer  for  the  counselor  after  the 
client  has  graduated  from  the  center  to  determine  whether  he  is  making  use 
of  the  training  received,  and  where  the  training  is  not  being  utilized,  to 
stress  the  importance  of  it  to  him.  I feel  that  the  home  teaching  service 
is  used  to  its  greatest  advantage  as  a supplement  to  a formal  type  of  train- 
ing, encouraging  the  client  to  take  the  training  necessary  and  to  give  those 
preparatory  skills  as  they  are  required. 

You  will  note  I have  not  mentioned  travel  training  which  is  certainly 
important  in  prevocational  adjustment.  This  area  of  training  is  sometimes 
delegated  to  the  home  teacher,  but  I believe  it  is  an  area  which  cannot  be 
adequately  handled  by  her  because  of  the  length  of  consecutive  hours  usually 
necessary  for  training,  and  because  sight  is  necessary  for  observation  of 
correct  procedures,  and  for  the  safety  and  complete  confidence  of  the  client. 

The  amount  of  training  that  a teacher  can  provide  is  directly  affected 
by  her  caseload,  the  territory  she  must  cover,  and.  the  skills  that  she  pos- 
sesses. In  order  to  correctly  evaluate  these  factors  the  counselor  should 
make  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  home  teacher  service  and  build 
his  training  program  accordjngly.  The  prevocational  portion  of  the  program 
just  outlined  would  constitute  services  provided  free  to  all  clients,  and 
therefore  free  to  the  rehabilitation  department,  except  where  special  atten- 
tion is  provided  in  orientation,  (cases  where  the  home  teaching  department 
must  give  an  intensive  course  of  study  which  necessitates  devoting  more  time 
to  the  rehabilitation  client  than  to  other  agency  clients) 

In  the  social  work  aspects  of  home  teaching  I would  include  helping 
the  family  adjust  to  the  blind  person,  and  acquaihing  the  client  with  com- 
munity facilities  that  might  be  useful  to  him.  The  home  teacher  should  be 
allowed  to  spend  much  of  her  time  in  the  social  work  activities  of  integra- 
tion with  family  and  community,  and  as  a liaison  between  counselor,  training 
center  and  client  so  that  the  client  at  all  times  understands  the  continuity 
of  the  program  and  does  not  get  the  impression  that  he  is  following  a series 
of  unrelated  steps  which  may  lead  to  a job,  but  which  can  be  eliminated  or 
treated  as  end  results  in  themselves. 

Training  for  specific  projects  is  another  major  area  where  the  home 
teacher  will  have  an  Increasing  role  to  play  in  the  future.  An  example  of 
this  is  housewives  whose  greatest  need  is  training  in  home  management . 
(cooking,  cleaning,  laundering,  purchasing  and  proper  identification  and 
storage  of  merchandise.)  The  rehabilitation  program  will  have  an  ever-in- 
creasing interest  in  accepting  older  clients,  and  for  these  clients  we  will 
need  concentrated  Instruction  in  handicrafts  where  effective  home  projects 
can  be  developed  and  and  where  markets  are  assured.  This  training  will  in- 
clude the  traditional  leatherwork,  needlework,  caning  and  weaving;  the  latter 
two  are  more  than  traditional  - they  are  ancient  - and  there  are  some  who 
feel  that  they  should  be  dropped.  But  they  are  still  affording  livelihoods 
for  some  blind  people,  and  should  therefore  continue  to  be  taught. 

Although  training  in  the  foregoing  areas  is  necessary,  the  home  teacher 
should  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  learning  new  skills  to  aid  in  the 
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development  of  the  home  work  program.  Usually,  the  most  successful  home  em- 
ployment projects  are  those  which  can  he  taught  very  quickly,  are  easily 
transported  and  can  he  checked  for  accuracy  hy  the  blind  worker  himself . 

With  these  prerequisites  it  would  seem  that  the  home  teacher  could  absorb 
the  training  necessary  and  teach  the  various  operations  to  the  client. 
Braille,  typing,  and  limited  pencil  writing  may  be  given  as  part  of  training 
where  this  training  can  be  used  in  business  management  or  note  taking,  but 
extensive  braille  or  typing  lessons  could  not  be  construed  ordinarily  as  re- 
habilitation training. 

V-here  formal  training  is  purchased  by  vocatioal  rehabilitation  from 
the  home  teaching  service  there  are  two  major  responsibilities j first,  the 
counselor  and  those  involved  in  instruction  should  draw  up  a formal  plan, 
following  a schedule  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  a definite  progression  of 
instruction  and  a time  limit;  second,  this  training  should  be  considered  dif- 
ferent from  that  given  under  ordinary  circumstances  by  the  home  teacher,  and 
clearcut  reports  of  progress  should  be  made  periodically  to  the  counselor  so 
that  he  can  make  proper  evaluation.  It  is  the  counselor's  duty  to  explain 
to  the  home  teacher  at  the  start  what  he  expects,  and  the  home  teacher  should 
be  prepared  to  let  the  counselor  know  if  there  are  any  limitations  and  if  the 
goal  is  feasible  or  not.  Regardless  of  whether  the  two  programs  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  same  agency,  the  training  should  be  a contract  for  the  purchase 
of  professional  services  and  should  be  treated  by  both  parties  as  such. 

No  rehabilitation  program  can  be  entirely  effective  without  the  use  of 
the  home  teaching  department,  but  an  effective  program  is  built  upon  coopera- 
tion, and  can  never  be  attained  without  complete  understanding  by  both 
parties  concerned.  The  strongest  basis  for  smooth  functioning  is  the  prem- 
ise that  all  services  are  geared  to  give  the  client  the  best  that  the  agency 
or  agencies  can  afford.  All  workers  carrying  a major  responsibility  in  a 
case  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  entire  program  and  its  ultimate 
goal,  and  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  counselor  to  make  this  plan  and  goal  known. 

He  has  the  responsibility  for  formulating  it,  and  should  act  as  co-ordinator, 
but  under  all  circumstances  the  workers  contributing  should  keep  a solid 
front  so  that  the  client  gains  confidence  in  the  plan  and  a desire  to  carry 
it  to  completion.  There  is  nothing  more  confusing  to  a client  or  devastating 
to  true  rehabilitation  than  a series  of  workers  giving  services  to  a client 
that  are  to  him  disconnected,  and  in  some  instances,  contradictory.  Each 
client  is  an  individual  and  his  plan  will  be  drawn  accordingly.  The  over- 
all counseling  techniques,  (directive  or  non-directive)  should  be  explained 
to  the  teacher  so  that  she  can  follow  the  progress  and  will  know  how  to  deal 
with  certain  behavioral  patterns  on  the  part  of  the  client.  She  should  have 
access  to  all  materials  pertaining  to  the  case,  and  should  be  at  least  con- 
versant with  medical  and  psychological  data.  No  instructor  can  be  expected 
to  make  intelligent  progress  reports  relating  these  reports  to  data  of  which 
she  has  not  been  made  aware . The  instructor  should  also  be  conversant  with 
the  economic  status  of  the  client  so  that  she  will  be  in  a better  position 
to  luiow  what  can  be  purchased  for  the  client  under  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  thus  avoid  misunderstandings . 

Interstaff  conferences  are  the  only  sure  method  that  I know  of  for 
promoting  understanding.  It  Is  advisable  to  hold  conferences  periodically 
on  specific  clients  so  that  progress  can  be  observed  and  the  experiences  of 
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all  concerned  "be  "brought  to  "bear  on  the  pro"bleins  involved  in  each  Individual 
case.  Before  any  such  smooth -working  relationship  can  take  place,  however, 
it  is  essential  that  the  home  teachers  who  will  be  working  with  the  "VR  group 
thoroughly  understand  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  program  end  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  it  operates . This  understanding  alone  can  go  a long 
way  toward  making  a training  program  successful.  The  personnel,  of  the  "VB 
department  should  be  thoroughly  familiarized  with  the  problems  of  the  home 
teaching  staff,  and  should  be  given  an  appraisal  of  their  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses so  that  they  will  not  call  for  the  impossible.  As  new  developments 
take  place  in  the  rehabilitation  department  they  should  be  made  known  to  the 
home  teaching  staff,  especially  where  they  pertain  to  regulations  for  train- 
ing or  new  developments  in  the  home  employment  field.  I am  sure  we  could  all 
give  many  illustrations  of  how  our  programs  can  be  integrated  through  better 
understanding,  but  the  point  need  not  be  over-stressed.  The  fact  remains 
that  a program  can  only  excel  in  proportion  to  the  sincere  effort  put  forth 
by  all  concerned. 

In  summary,  it  would  seem,  then,  that  our  major  problem  as  rehabilita- 
tion workers  and  home  teachers  is  to  introspectively  examine  our  current 
working  relationships  fully,  and  expand  and  develop  them  wherever  possible. 
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LIVING  ABBAKG5MENTS  for  OLDER  BLIND  PEOPLE 


Miss  D.  Milo  Upjolin,  Supervisor 
Family  Service  Department 
Episcopal  City  Mission,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  problem  of  finding  satisfying  living  arrangements  is  a perplexing 
and  worrisome  one  for  all  too  many  older  persons,  whether  they  are  visually 
handicapped  or  not.  Many  of  the  problems  are  the  same,  so  with  your  per- 
mission, I shall  consider  the  problem  in  the  round. 

Each  older  person  who  needs  to  change  his  situation  should  have  open 
to  him  a wide  variety  of  living  arrangements  from  which  to  choose . He  should 
be  able  to  find,  not  just  the  kind  of  situation  that  we  think  is  good  for 
him,  but  the  kind  that  he  will  feel  comfortable  and  at  home  in.  Sometimes 
his  choice  gives  us  qualms  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  keep  from  pushing 
him  into  something  else  that  would  make  us  feel  better . The  community  would 
like  to  see  the  older  person  in  a tidy  and  safe  place,  tucked  away  neatly. 

But  often  that  is  only  suffocating  and  irritating  to  the  older  person.  For 
instance,  when  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  been  living  alone,  said  he  guessed  he  had 
better  go  to  stay  with  his  married  son,  we  were  relieved.  He  could  see  only 
the  difference  between  light  and  darkness,  and  he  was  getting  too  feeble  to 
be  able  to  do  his  own  errands,  although  he  still  kept  his  room  immaculately 
and  did  his  own  cooking.  However,  after  living  with  his  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  for  a while,  in  another  part  of  town,  he  asked  our  help  in  finding  a 
place  of  his  own  again.  There  was  little  he  could  do  to  be  useful  in  his 
son's  home  and  he  had  lost  his  feeling  of  independence.  With  some  misgiv- 
ings we  helped  him  get  settled  in  his  own  quarters  again.  He  has  a place 
that  to  us  is  gloomy,  but  which  is  right  for  him  because  sun-light  hurts  his 
eyes.  A young  neighborhood  boy  runs  his  errands  and  helps  with  the  fire. 

Once  again  Mr.  Brown  is  having  meals  cooked  his  own  way,  is  in  his  own 
neighborhood  with  people  he  has  gossipped  and  argued  with  for  years,  and  he 
has  a real  feeling  of  independence,  of  again  being  "his  own  man". 

Many  older  people  make  their  own  plans  and  do  not  need  any  help.  But 
there  are  also  many  who  do  need  help.  In  times  past,  the  community  has 
thought  that  in  the  main  there  were  only  two  satisfactory  solutions  for  the 
older  person  who  could  no  longer  entirely  take  care  of  himself:  either  live 
with  his  children  or  go  into  an  institution.  Now  we  can  offer  him  his  choice 
of  several  plans,  and  are  developing  several  more. 

For  those  who  would  prefer  to  remain  in  their  own  rooms  or  apartments, 
in  the  middle  of  a familiar  neighborhood,  we  should  have  community  services 
available  to  make  such  a plan  possible.  For  instance,  often  the  rather 
feeble  person  is  able  to  stay  on  where  he  most  desires  if  once  a day  a well- 
balanced  hot  dinner  is  prepared  for  him.  "Hot  meals  on  wheels"  has  been 
tried  in  England,  and  here  in  Philadelphia  such  an  experiment  is  being  dis- 
cussed for  one  neighborhood.  The  plan,  a difficult  one  to  work  out,  would 
be  to  deliver  hot,  tasty  food,  cooked  in  a central  kitchen,  to  older  people 
who  can  manage  to  get  their  breakfasts  and  suppers  in  their  own  rooms,  but 
who  have  neither  the  resources  nor  the  interest  to  prepare  for  themselves 
an  adequate  main  meal.  This  kind  of  project  has  real  value  also  as  a pre- 
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ventive  measure,  for  ve  all  know  how  important  correct  diet  is  for  both  men- 
tal and  physical  health.  Visiting  housekeeper  service,  like  visiting 

nurse  services,  would-  he  a great  boon  for  the  older  person  who  wishes  to  be 
independent  in  his  own  little  place,  but  because  of  some  physical  handicap 
cannot  do  adequately  all  his  house  cleaning  alone.  Perhaps  he  would  only 
need  a visiting  housekeeper  once  a week  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  do  the  heavier 
or  more  complicated  tasks.  In  Philadelphia  we  are  working  on  the  problem, 
but  so  far,  except  for  Jewish  Family  Service,  the  plans  are  not  yet  in  opera- 
tion. 


We  have  been  troubled  by  the  fact  that  many  older  blind  people  have  to 
be  placed  in  nursing  homes,  although  blindness  is  their  only  "illness".  When 
blindness  comes  late  in  life  there  are  few  services  available  for  rehabilita- 
tion. We  have  been  wondering  if  casework  agencies  could  not  form  a teara  with 
the  Home  Teachers,  and  perhaps  with  consulting  nutritionists  and  physio- 
therapists, to  teach  the  newly  blind  older  person  how  to  take  care  of  herself 
and  her  home,  and  how  to  get  about  the  community.  Too  often  we  rush  people 
into  institutions  or  commercial  n-orsing  homes,  without  finding  out  if  they 
could  learn  how  to  manage  comfortably  in  their  own  places.  Also,  another 
Important  matter:  VJe  have  become  convinced  that  on  the  whole  it  is  far  bet- 
ter for  visually  handicapped  people  to  be  with  sighted  persons.  So,  if  a 
team  could  be  formed,  with  everyone  on  it  working  toward  helping  a recently 
blind  person  to  relearn  ordinary,  every  day  skills,  many  persons  might  be 
able  to  continue  to  live  out  in  the  community  with  sighted  people. 

But  not  everyone  wants  to  live  alone,  some  persons  would  prefer  to 
live  with  a group,  to  gain  companionship  and  security.  How  many  choices  can 
we  give  them?  There  are  non-profit  institutions  for  older  people;  there  are 
informal  group  living  arrangements;  there  are  a few  foster  homes  sponsored 
by  one  family  agency;  there  are  commercially  operated  boarding  and  nursing 
homes.  Perhaps  there  should  be  a greater  variety,  perhaps  we  haven't  yet 
thought  of  all  the  possibilities  that  could  be  developed  for  group  living 
and  group  care.  At  least  these  are  a good  start. 

Philadelphia  has  many  established  non-profit  Homes,  some  of  them  solely 
for  the  visually  handicapped.  Some  of  the  non-specialized  Homes  will  not  ac- 
cept blind  applicants.  They  fear  the3’-  cannot  give  them  adequate  care.  But 
the  blind  are  not  the  only  ones  who  cannot  be  adm'tted,  for  there  are  many 
more  older  persons  who  want  the  security  of  knowing  they  will  be  taken  care 
of  when  they  are  ill,  than  there  are  rooms  in  existing  buildings.  Yet  put- 
ting up  many  more  buildings  does  not  seem  to  be  the  answer,  chiefly  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  building  costs  are  so  high  today,  institutions 
can't  afford  to  add  enough  extra  space  to  house  all  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  people  who  are  living  into  their  seventies  and  eighties  and  even 
nineties.  In  the  second  place,  many  want  to  live  in  their  own  quarters  un- 
til the  time  when  they  need  infirmary  care.  So  even  if  we  could  afford  to 
raise  buildings  to  house  every  older  person,  that  would  not  be  the  happy 
solution  for  a great  many.  But  how  can  their  desire  to  live  independently 
as  long  as  possible  be  coupled  with  their  desire  to  be  sure  of  care  when  it 
is  needed? 

Two  Homes  here  are  working  on  exciting  plans.  One  Home  had  engaged 
full  time  a social  worker  who  helps  and  plans  with  older  people  on  their 
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waiting  list  living  in- their  own  homes,  yet  who  are  considered  a part  of 
the  Home’s  family.  She  assists  them  to  live  satisfying  lives  out  in  the  com- 
munity and  when  there  are  parties  or  other  especial  events  in  the  Home,  they 
are  included  as  if  they  lived  within  the  wal] s . And  if  they  can  no  longer 
take  care  of  themselves,  they  may  become  residents  of  the  Home,  even  being 
admitted  directly  into  the  infirmary.  The  other  Home  helps  the  applicant 
who  would  still  like  to  be  "on  her  own"  to  find  a room  with  a private  family 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Home,  where  they  go  for  their  meals  and  entertain- 
ment, their  corporate  communions,  and  where  they  receive  medical  supervision 
and  will  be  cared  for  when  they  are  ill.  Projects  of  this  sort  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Homes  to  be  useful  to  more  people  but  at  strikingly  less  cost 
than  new  buildings,  and  it  makes  it  possible  for  the  older  person  to  go  on 
living  her  own  life . Such  a plan  would  have  meant  a lot  to  a little  old 
lady  who  decided  not  to  go  into  a different  Home,  because  she  had  never  been 
used  to  having  to  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  sharp  every  night.  Or  to  another, 
who  wanted  the  security  of  a Home,  but  who  also  would  have  liked  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  a temporary  job,  to  make  life  more  alive. 

The  next  two  plans,  private  group  living  arrangements  and  foster 
homes,  are  still  mostly  gleams  in  family  agencies’  eyes  - but  they  are  very 
promising,  and  have  been  recommended  for  development  by  the  Division  for 
the  Aged  of  the  Health  & Welfare  Council,  as  have  the  other  ideas  I have 
been  describing.  --  Sometimes  two  or  three  older  unrelated  people,  who  would 
like  a home  of  their  own,  but  have  no  family,  decide  to  club  together  to 
take  a house  or  an  apartment  and  divide  up  the  work  and  the  expenses . Family 
caseworking  agencies  can  learn  more  about  these  private  group  living  ar- 
rangements, how  they  work,  what  the  pitfalls  are,  so  that  they  can  counsel 
effectively  with  others  who  would  like  to  put  such  a plan  in  operation.  -- 
Foster  homes,  (private  families)  can  be  the  answer  for  older  people  who  would 
like  to  be  a part  of  a family,  made  up  of  individuals  who  are  younger  than 
themselves,  with  interests  different  from  the  older  person's  contemporaries. 
One  woman  of  eighty  odd  years  indignantly  refused  the  idea  of  an  old  persons 
Home;  she  said  she  didn't  want  to  be  around  a lot  of  old  womeni  We  feel  very 
meek  for  having  made  such  a wrong  suggestion,  and  are  busy  trying  to  find 
the  right  kind  of  foster  home  for  her,  where  there  will  be  no  "old  women", 
only  herself  and  people  about  half  her  age. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  are  happy  that  recently  it  has  been  made  mandatory 
for  commercially  operated  boarding  homes,  as  well  as  nursing  homes,  to  be 
licensed  and  supervised.  That  is  a big  step,  but  we  need  to  go  further. 

Many  older  people  can  pay  very  little  for  such  care.  Their  maximum  grants 
from  Public  Assistance,  in  Pennsylvania  for  instance,  are  only  $6h.00  a month. 
An  operator  of  a commercial  home  cannot  afford  to  provide  much  service  for 
such  an  amount.  And  the  lives  of  older  blind  persons  in  most  commercial 
homes  are  so  dull  and  so  restricted.  There  is  practically  nothing  for  them 
to  do,  even  their  little  amusements  are  curtailed.  If  they  play  their  radios 
or  their  talking  books  too  much,  they  annoy  every  one  else  penned  up  in  the 
crowded  rooms.  V?e  need  to  help  the  operators  to  find  practical  ways  to  make 
their  charges'  lives  more  happy  and  useful. 

Another  community  resource  for  older  people  needing  help  with  their 
living  arrangements  are  the  caseworking  agencies.  Since  I belong  to  one,  I 
have  unconsciously  prepared  this  talk  with  indirect  references  to  the  case 
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work  services  we  give.  . In  my  agency,  which  has  several  departments  and  in- 
stitutions, one  in  particular  works  exclusively  with  the  visually  handicapped. 
Mrs.  John  Lever,  who  did  so  much  to  develop  the  department  of  Church  Work 
among  the  Blind,  was  both  a friendly  visitor  and  a caseworker.  She  visited 
the  blind  people  who  were  lonely  and  no  longer  had  people  of  their  own,  she 
sent  them  embossed  cards  to  mark  their  anniversaries,  she  did  difficult 
shopping  for  them,  she  took  them  to  hospital  clinics  for  the  first  time  or 
two  until  they  knew  their  way  around.  She  counselled  with  them  about  many 
knotty  personal  problems,  their  relationships  with  others,  and  their  unliappy 
feelings  within  themselves.  (Often  the  blind  person  was  sure  that  she  had 
no  friends  because  she  was  blind,  while  really  it  was  because  of  the  kind 
of  person  she  wasj  she  was  only  hiding  behind  her  blindness) . Sometimes  she 
was  able  to  help  relatives  to  understand  and  so  feel  more  sympathetic  and 
be  more  helpful.  She  assisted  many  older  blind  people  to  find  suitable  liv- 
ing arrangements,  or  at  least  as  suitable  as  they  could  afford.  And  after 
she  assisted  them  to  move,  she  continued  to  visit  them,  to  help  them  to  make 
the  many  adjustments  that  so  often  make  the  first  few  weeks  or  months  in  a 
new  situation  difficult. 

The  older  blind  person  seeking  satisfying  living  arrangements  has  es- 
pecial problems,  but  I believe  that  in  order  to  help  the  community  to  carry 
out  its  responsibility  for  them  imaginatively  and  well,  it  is  necessary  to 
attack  the  whole  problem  of  living  arrangements  for  older  people. 
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FOREWORD 


The  Fifteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  cn 
October  20  through  October  23,  195U,  and  in  the  following  pages  are  summarized 
briefly  the  essential  details  of  the  meeting. 

The  Convention  opened  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  October  20,  at  eight  6 ’clock, 
with  our  host,  Mr,  William  S,  Ratchford,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind  in  the  chair.  Approximately  100  people  were 
present.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Judge  Thomas  J,  S.  Waxter,  Director 
of  Public  Welfare,  representing  the  Honorable  Theodore  R,  McKeldin,  Governor  of 
Maryland,  and  by  lir,  Charles  M.  See,  Trustee  of  and  representing  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Following  an  appropriate  response  and  Presidential  ad- 
dress given  by  Miss  Ethel  I.  Parker  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  those  present 
enjoyed  a social  hour  as  guests  of  the  Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland, 

On  Thursday,  October  21,  papers  were  presented  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Iliff , Profes- 
sor of  Ophthalmology,  Wilmer  Institute,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore  (Some 
Recent  Developments  in  the  Treatment  of  Major  Eye  Disorders);  Dr.  Arnold  Patz, 
Baltimore  Ophthalmologist  (talking  on  the  subject  of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia); 

Mr.  Charles  M,  Ritter,  Consultant  on  Special  Aids  and  Appliances,  American 
Foiuidation  for  the  Blind,  New  York  (talking  on  What  the  Home  Teacher  Should  Know 
About  Special  Appliances  for  the  Blind);  and  Miss  Margaret  Crawford,  Home 
Teacher  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia  (giving  a 
Preview  of  the  Afternoon  Exhibit),  In  the  afternoon,  the  members  devoted  them- 
selves to  examining  a most  interesting  exhibit  of  crafts  and  appliances  used  in 
Home  Teaching,  made  possible  by  the  courtesy  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  of  New  York,  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  the  S,  and  S,  Leather  Company  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  and  the 
Robert  Golka  Leather  Company  of  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 

On  Thursday  evening,  97  people  sat  down  to  the  biennial  banquet  meeting,  with 
Mr,  R.  C,  Thompson,  Director  of  the  Maryland  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion serving  as  Toastmaster,  During  the  evening  an  inspiring  address  was  given 
by  Dr,  Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  of 
Maryland,  following  which  Mrs,  Christiana  Anderson,  retired  Home  Teacher  for  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  presented  with  a handsome  engraved 
silver-plated  tray,  in  tribute  to  her  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  distinguished 
service  as  a Home  Teacher,  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mrs.  Mae  Moore,  Home 
Teacher  for  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  appropriate  remarks  were 
made  by  Mrs,  Anderson 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  October  22,  papers  were  given  by  Mr,  Clark  Tibbits, 

Head,  Committee  on  the  Aging,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (title:  The  Aging;  Our  New  Opportunity);  Miss  Gretta  Griffis, 
Home  Teacher  for  the  Family  and  Children’s  Services,  Washington,  D,  C,  (title: 

The  Aging:  A Challenge  for  the  Home  Teacher);  Mr,  Alfred  Allen,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  Secretary-General  of  the  American 
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Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  (who  outlined  the  Present  AAWB  Require- 
ments for  Home  Teacher  Certification) | and  Mrse  Martha  Campbell,  Home  Teacher 
for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Bljjid,  Philadelphia^  A Business 
Meeting  began  at  three  o’clock,  the  details  of  which  appear  elsewhere. 

On  Saturday  morning,  October  23,  the  entire  audi.ence  participated  in  a Question 
and  Answer  Forum,  with  a chosen  list  of  panelists  to  deal  wi  th  and  ansvjer  ques- 
tions submitted  by  the  monbers.  Participating  members  of  the  panel  were:  Mrs, 
Frances  Llckinson  (Chairman),  Field  Representative  for  the  Hew  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New  Jersey^  Mr,  Roy  Ward,  Home  Teacher  for  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City;  Mrs.,  Ethel  Connor,  Home  Teacher, 

State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Miss  Sophy  Forward, 
Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  State  Co’jncil  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs,  Wilma  True  Newton,  Home  Teacher,  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  Augusta,  Mainso  All  were 
agreed  that  this  session  was  an  extremely  interesting  and  profitable  one. 

President  Parker  then  installed  the  newly  elected  officers,  each  of  whom  pledged 
his  best  efforts  in  support  of  the  advancement  of  the  Home  Teaching  profession 
and  the  ideals  of  the  Conference,  The  President  then  adjourned  the  meeting  sine 
die. 
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RE3ISTRATI0N 


Merbers  Visitors  Total 


Corjiecticut 

11 

5 

16 

Delaware 

1 

- 

1 

District  of  Ccl-umbia 

1 

- 

1 

Florida 

1 

1 

2 

Ma.ine 

1 

- 

1 

Maryland 

6 

h 

10 

Massachusetts 

2 

2 

k 

New  Jersey 

8 

5 

13 

New  York 

12 

6 

18 

Pennsylvania 

13 

2 

15 

Rhode  Island 

2 

1 

3 

Virginia 

5 

•• 

5 

Totals 

63 

26 

89 

Some  20  other  persons  were  in  attendance  but  did  not  register* 
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MEDffiERSKIP  STATISTICS 


Connect i cat 

Pensvrals 

7 

New 

h 

Total 

11 

Delaware 

1 

- 

1 

District  of  Ccliimbia 

1 

- 

1 

Florida 

- 

1 

1 

Maine 

1 

- 

1 

Maryland 

7 

- 

7 

Massachusetts 

6 

- 

6 

New  Jersey 

6 

2 

6 

New  York 

9 

7 

16 

North  Carolina 

1 

- 

1 

Ohio 

1 

- 

1 

Pennsylvania 

15 

6 

21 

Rhode  Island 

3 

- 

3 

Virginia 

- 

5 

5 

Totals 

58 

25 

83 
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MINUTES  OF  BUSINESS  MEETING  OF 


EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS  CF  THE  BLIND 


Friday,  October  22,  19Sh,  at  3:00  P#M« 


President  Parker  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  3:05*  P*M*  and  the  Secretary  was 
asked  to  read  the  Roll  Call  of  those  present  and  registered.  He  read  each  name 
and  reported  that  there  were  present  and  registered  63  members  and  26  visitors, 
representing  11  States  and  the  District  of  Colmbia, 


Minutes 


The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  Business  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
Friday,  October  3f  1952,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr«  Roy  Ward  of  New  York,  seconded 
by  Mr,  Gale  Brown  of  Maryland,  it  was  voted  unanimously  that  they  be  approved  as 
read. 

President’s  Remarks 

Miss  Parker  expressed  her  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  herself  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  in  electing  her  President  of  the  Conference  in 
1952  and  thus  affording  her  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  Conference  for  the  past 
two  years.  She  said  she  had  appreciated  this  opportunity,  and  the  privilege  of 
presiding  over  this  convention,  and  that  she  hoped  it  had  been  an  enjoyable  con- 
vention for  all.  She  added  that  she  was  grateful  to  the  State  of  Maryland  for 
their  unfailing  courtesies  as  hosts  to  our  meeting,  and  that  she  was  delighted 
that  the  Conference  had  chosen  to  honor  Mrs.  Anderson  of  New  Jersey,  She  said 
she  missed  Mr,  Patrick  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  and  that  she  thought  he  too  should 
be  honored  for  his  many  years  of  devoted  service  as  a Home  Teacher,  that  he  was 
probably  the  oldest  Home  Teacher  still  actively  engaged  in  the  profession. 

Treasurer’s  Report 

Miss  Ruth  Laupheimer,  of  Baltimore,  Treasurer,  presented  a financial  report,  the 
details  of  which  follow: 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

November  17 > 1952  to  October  22,  195it 


Cash  Balance,  November  17 > 1952 


$1,010,52 


Income: 


Membership  Dues 

195U  Visitor  Registration  Fees 

Total  Income 


$388.00 

21c00 


h09^00 


Total  Resources 


$i,ia9o52 


$i,ia9.52 


Disbxirseraents ; 

Proceedings  of  1952  Meeting  28U.75 

Badges  for  19$h  Meeting 

Gift  to  Mrs*  Anderson  69*50 

Sundry  Convention  Expense,  195ii  57*95 

^26.90 

Balance  on  Hand,  October  22,  195U  $992o62 


Upon  motion  of  Miss  Lorraine  Berger  of  Connecticut,  seconded  by  Miss  Thelma 
Sharp  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  voted  imanimously  to  accept  the  rqjort  and  to  ex- 
press grateful  thanks  to  Miss  Laupheimer  for  her  careful  stewardship  of  our  re- 
sources during  the  past  two  years* 

Membership  Committee 

The  Ccanmittee  reported  that  circumstances  had  made  it  necessary  fcr  the  Commit- 
tee to  carry  on  its  work  largely  through  correspondence,  since  there  were  but 
limited  opportunities  for  personal  contacts*  The  Committee  said  that  its  pur- 
pose and  goal  would  be  to  hope  that  we  might  enroll  all  active  teachers  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  States  from  Maine  to  Florida,  ilr#  Kennen,  speaking  for  the 
Committee,  noted  that  there  had  been  a decrease  in  the  1952-i95ii-  membership,  the 
current  figure  cf  83  members  representing  a loss  of  fifteen  members  since  the 
1950-1952  biennium.  Ke  urged  all  Home  Teachers  to  do  their  best  to  enlist  mem- 
bers. He  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown  (also 
of  Baltimore)  the  report  was  adopted  unanimously* 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 


The  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  (which  appears  elsewhere)  was  read  by 
the  Secretary,  and  it  was  then  voted  to  dispose  of  each  of  the  fo\ir  resolutions 
separately.  There  being  no  objection,  the  first  three  resolutions  were  adopted 
unanimously.  Discussion  followed  with  respect  to  the  fourth,  and  it  was  moved 
by  Miss  Evelyn  Crossman  of  Rhode  Island  that  it  be  stricken  from  the  record. 

The  meeting  so  voted  and  the  resolution  was  therefore  lost*  (It  read  as  indicated 
in  the  report.) 

RESOLUTIONS  FROM  THE  FLOOR 

Mr,  Kennen  of  Maryland  moved  that  the  Conference  authorize  the  President  to 
appoint  an  Awards  Committee  which  would  have  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the 
person  whom  the  Conference  would  honor  at  each  biennial  convention.  Miss  Griffis 
of  Washington  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was  carried  unanimously, 

Mr*  Allen  moved  that  the  Conference  instruct  the  Treasurer  to  send  a contribution 
of  $25*00  to  the  National  Braille  Press,  as  a token  of  our  appreciation  for  its 
gift  of  braille  programs  for  the  use  of  members  for  this  convention,  Mr*  Clearman 
Sutton  of  Maryland  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
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Report  of  Nominating  Ccanmittee 
AND 

Election  of  Officers  . 

Reporting  far  the  Committee  of  which  she  served  as  Chairman,  Miss  Sophy  Forward 
of  Pennsylvania  then  placed  in  nomination  the  following  names  to  serve  as  Con- 
ference officers  for  the  ensuing  (1955-1956)  biennium: 

For  President  Mr.  Richard  Kennen  of  Maryland 

For  Vice-President  Miss  Mary  Cherlin  of  Rhode  Island 

For  Secretary  Jhr*  Alfred  Allen  of  New  York 

For  Treasurer  Mr,  Roy  Ward  of  New  York 

Miss  Forward  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  Mr,  Gale  Brown  of  Maryland 
seconded  the  motion.  There  being  no  further  nominations,  the  slate  was 
declared  unanimously  elected. 

Other  Business 


Miss  Margaret  Crawford,  who  had  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Crafts  Committee  for 
the  past  four  years,  asked  that  the  Conference  permit  her  to  retire  from  this 
responsibility,  adding  that  it  had  been  a pleasure  for  her  to  serve  but  that  she 
felt  she  should  now  turn  over  the  responsibility  to  others.  She  suggested  that 
members  advise  President-elect  Kennen  of  any  recommendations  they  might  have  for 
her  successor, 

Mr,  Gale  Brown  moved  that  the  Conference  express  its  thanks  to  Miss  Katie  Phleeger 
of  Frederick,  Maryland,  for  her  kindness  in  furnishing  an  interesting  exhibit  of 
basketry,  and  the  motion  was  voted  unanimously,  Mr,  Kennen  having  seconded, 

Mr,  Kennen  moved  that  the  Conference  extend  its  greetings  to  former  President 
Walter  Evans,  who  had  sent  his  own  greetings  to  the  Conference,  With  Mr,  Hackett 
seconding,  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Miss  Lucy  Corrigan  of  New  York,  seconded  by  Mr,  Brown  of  Maryland,  moved  that  the 
Conference  give  a rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Crawford  for  her  devoted  and  con- 
scientious work  as  Chairman  of  the  Crafts  Committee,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
enthus ias  t ically , 

A rising  vote  was  also  accorded  to  Miss  Mary  French,  our  esteemed  Honorary 
President,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  the  greetings  of  the  Con- 
ference and  its  appreciation  for  Miss  French’s  own  greetings,  read  during  the 
banquet. 
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Installation  of  Officers 


President  Parker  next  presented  the  newly  elected  officers,  each  of  whom  re- 
sponded with  appropriate  brief  remarks  and  the  pledge  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  the  work  of  the  Conference  during  the  two  years  to  follow* 

In  his  own  remarks.  President  Kennen  took  occasion  to  seek  an  expression  of 
views  with  respect  to  the  publishing  of  Conference  Proceedings,  which  consume 
a substantial  portion  of  the  biennial  income  of  the  Conference.  After  discus- 
sion, the  Secretary  offered  to  prepare  and  distribute  to  the  members,  at  no 
expense  to  the  Conference,  a summary  of  the  convention,  in  mimeographed  form, 
to  include  the  Conference  Bylaws  and  membership  list,  and  also  to  distribute 
to  any  members  desiring  it  a braille  copy  of  the  Bylaws  - at  no  expense  to  the 
members  or  the  Conference*  Mrs*  Connor  cf  Connecticut  then  moved  that  we  accept 
the  Secretary's  offer,  and  that  we  dispense  with  printed  Proceedings  of  this 
meeting.  Miss  Ruth  Laupheimer  seconded  the  motion  and  it  was  carried  unanimously* 

Mr*  Kennen  further  renarked  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  had  been  one  of  our 
better  conventions  from  several  points  of  view,  including; 

1,  The  program  content  and  membership  participation  in  it* 

2*  The  length  of  the  convention,  permitting  ample  time  for 
informal  fraternizing  and  intermingling ^ 

3*  The  general  spirit  of  the  sessions,  upon  which  the 
Maryland  members  in  particular  would  look  back  with 
many  fond  memories  and  pleasure. 

Adjournment 

At  3:30  P*M*,  there  being  no  fiirther  business.  President  Kennen,  wishing  the 
members  a safe  and  pleasant  journey  back  to  their  hemes,  adjourned  the  conven- 
tion sine  die* 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Alfred  Allen 
Secretary 
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EASTSIN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


REPORT  CP  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 


We  the  Tondersigned,  menbers  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  take  pleasure  in 
offering  for  your  approval  the  following  resolutions; 

(1)  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT 

The  Conference  express  its  grateful  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  follow- 
ing people  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  each  one  an 
appropriate  expression  of  our  thanlcsr 

To  Ris  Excellency  Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  Governor  of  Iferyland  and  his 
representative.  Judge  Thomas  J,  S«  Waxter,  Director,  Sxate  Department  of 
Public  Welfare; 

To  Francis  B,  lerardi.  Manager,  National  Braille  Press,  Boston, 
Massachusetts ; 

To  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York,  for  compli- 
menting the  printed  programs;  and  to  Miss  Irene  Frankenthaler  of  its  staff 
for  her  untiring  services  in  so  ably  assisting  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  during  the  past  two  years  and  at 
this  Conference; 

To  Mr,  William  S«  Ratchf ord.  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  who  acted  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  opening  session  and 
also  for  furnishing  the  delicious  refreshments  following; 

To  the  members  of  the  Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland  for  serving  as 
hostesses  during  the  reception; 

To  Mr,  Richard  Kennen  and  his  co-workers  of  the  Program  Committee  for  the 
excellent  program  arranged  for  this  Conference; 

To  the  managemeit  and  staff  of  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  for  the  many  kind- 
nesses extended  in  arranging  for  our  every  comfort  and  convenience; 

To  all  the  speakers  at  this  Conference  for  their  enlightening  papers; 

To  all  the  officers  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Conference  Committees  irfio 
have  carried  out  their  responsibilities  so  admirably  during  the  past  two 
years, 

(2)  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT 

In  recognition  of  the  message  to  the  Conference  by  Miss  Mary  French, 

Pioneer  Home  Teacher,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  our  Honorary  President,  we 
send  our  greetings,  and  our  best  wishes  for  a spee<^y  recovery  from  her 
recent  illness. 
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(3) 


BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT 


The  Conference  extend  Honorary  Mtm  Heiiftj^ship  to  Miss  Christiana  Anderson^ 
Post  Office  Box  25U,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  in  recognition  of  her  thirty- 
five  years  as  an  active  member  of  the  Han©  Teaching  profession. 


(The  above  resolutions,  1-3,  having  been 
ckily  moved  and  seconded,  it  was  voted 
unanimously  to  adopt  them.) 


(U)  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT 

The  Conference  be  asked  to  consider  the  possibility  of  providing  an  in- 
centive award  of  $25*00  toward  the  expenses  of  a freshman  Home  Teacher 
to  attend  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  who  will  be  selected  by 
the  Executive  Committee  frcan  among  the  home  teachers  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed since  the  previous  Conference, 


(Upon  motion  of  Miss  Evelyn  Crossman,  duly  - 
seconded,  it  was  voted  to  strike  resolution  k 
from  the  record.  The  resolution  was  therefore 
declared  as  lost,) 


Respectfully  submitted: 

Mr,  Leraont  Hackett,  Chairman 
Mrs,  Lydia  Mack 
Miss  Hedvig  Chodacg 
Mrs,  Margielea  S,  See 
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MESSAGE  CF  GREETINGS 


Greetings  to  aH  my  friends,  including  Home  Teachers 
and  other  workers  for  the  blind*  Best  wishes  for  this 
Conference,  and  for  your  individual  work* 

I am  ever  with  you  in  my  interest  and  hopes  for 
future  progress* 

Mary  E*  French 
Honorary  President 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
October  lli,  19$h 
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BYLAWS 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE 


ARTICLE 


OP 

EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS  CP  THE  BLIND 


I Name 

The  name  shall  be  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Heme  Teachers  of  the 
Blind« 

II  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the 
work  of  heme  teaching  of  the  blind  in  all  its  phases* 

III  Membership 

Membership  in  the  Conference  shall  consist  of  two  classes  « 
Active  and  Associate  - and  all  applicants  for  membership  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Executive  Ccmmiitteeo 

(1)  An  Active  Member  shall  be  one  now  or  formerly  engaged  as  a 
home  teacher  by  a recognized  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  or  a professional  staff 
member  of  such  a recognized  agency  which  employs  or  trains 
home  teachers,  or  a supervisor  or  assistant  in  a recognized 
agency  for  the  blind  who  may  have  charge  of  the  work  of  a 
home  teaching  department. 

(2)  Any  person  interested  in  work  for  the  blind  may  make  appli- 
cation for  Associate  Membership,  and  shall  have  all  privi- 
leges of  manbership  except  voting  and/or  holding  office. 

IV  Dues 

The  dues  for  Active  Membership  shall  be  $5*00  biennially,  payable 
on  the  first  day  of  the  biennium* 

The  dues  for  Associate  Membership  shall  be  $3«00  biennially,  pay- 
able on  the  first  day  of  the  biennium. 

The  biennium  shall  begin  on  January  1 of  odd-numbered  years  and 
continue  through  to  December  31  of  even-numbered  years. 

V Officers 


The  officers  shall  consist  of  a President,  Vice  President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  All  officers  except  the  Secretary  must 
be  active  or  former  home  teachers. 
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ARTICLE  VI 


Executive  Committee 


ARTICLE  VII 


ARTICLE  VIII 


ARTICLE  IX 


ARTICLE  X 


ARTICLE  XI 


The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  duly  elected  officers 
and  three  active  members,  appointed  by  the  President  from  states 
other  than  those  represented  by  the  ciily  elected  officers* 

Committees 

There  shall  be  Membership,  Program,  Nominating  and  Resolutions 
Committees  appointed  by  the  President, 

Meetings 

There  shall  be  biennial  meetings  of  the  Conference,  the  time  and 
place  to  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee*  Meetings  at 
other  times  may  be  called  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Committee* 

Elections 

All  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  biennial  conference,  by  the 
vote  of  active  members  (whose  current  dues  are  fully  paid). 

Terms  of  office 


All  officers  and  standing  committees  shall  serve  for  two  years,  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected  or  appointed* 

Duties 


The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  call  special  meetings, 
appoint  the  standing  comittees,  and  appoint  the  three  additional 
members  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee* 

The  Vice  President  shall  assume  all  the  duties  of  the  President 
in  case  of  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  President* 

The  Secretary  shall  assume  all  the  duties  associated  with  that 
office,  including  the  collection  of  dues  from  the  membership, 
idiich  he  shall  turn  over  to  the  Treasurer* 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  from  the  Secretary  all  membership 
dues  collected  by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  collect  all  other  in- 
come, and  shall  make  disbursements  as  authorized  by  the  Executive 
Committee* 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  select  the  time  and  place  for  meet- 
ings,  and  attend  to  any  other  matters  delegated  to  it  by  the  as- 
sociation* 

The  Membership  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Presi<tent,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  secure  new  members  and 
and  to  certify  their  eligibility* 

The  Program  Committee  shall  consist  cf  five  monbers  appointed  by 
the  President  and  its  duties  shall  be  to  plan  the  program  for  the 
entire  meeting*  Plans  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee for  approval  before  the  Conference  meets* 
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ARTICLE  XII 


ARTICLE  XIII 


ARTICLE  XIV 


The  Nominating  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed  by  the  President,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  nominate  the 
slate  of  officers  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  regular  meeting,  with 
opportunity  given  for  nominations  from  the  floor. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed  by  the  President,  and  its  duties  shall  be  to  draw  up  such 
Iresoluticms  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  presentation  at  the 
business  n^eting  of  the  Conference® 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Except  as  it  may  be  otherwise  provided  in  these  Bylaws,  the 
Conference  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meetings  by  parliamentary 
law  as  contained  in  Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  Revised  19li3* 

Quorijm 

At  any  biennial  or  special  meeting  of  the  Conference,  one-fourth 
of  the  members  in  good  standing  shall  constitute  a quorum.  At 
any  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a quorum. 

Amendments 

These  Bylaws  may  be  amended  at  any  biennial  meeting  by  a two- 
thirds  affirmative  vote  of  those  voting;  provided,  however,  that 
the  proposed  amendment  has  been  previously  approved  by  the  ]&cec- 
utive  Committee  or  proposed  in  writing  and  signed  by  ten  members 
in  good  standing  and  provided,  also,  that  the  same  information 
has  been  mailed  by  the  Secretary  to  each  member  at  least  thirty 
days  before  a vote  is  taken® 
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EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOIffi  TEACHERS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

- MEMBERSHIP  LIST  1953  - 195ii 
CONNECTICUT 


#*BERGER , Lorraine  N..... 

#*BIAS,  Geraldine 

# BROWN,  Eleanor. 

j^BURTT,  Mary  G 

#*CHARNES,  Edith 

#*CHODACZ,  Hedvig 

#*CONNOR,  Mrs.  Ethel 

#*JAENICKE,  Viola.. 

#*MacDONAID,  Eileen 

# ROSE,  Mrs.  Marie  T., Associate  Monber 

# ROSS,  Mrs.  Mildred 


Ill  Inwood  Road,  Turnbull 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
State  Office  Building,  Hartford 
126  Walnut  Street,  Winsted 
20  Pearl  Street,  New  London 
115  Bishop  Street,  New  Haven 
k9  Spencer  Street,  Winsted 
77  Sargent  Street,  Hartford 
30  Quentin  Street,  Hamden 
159  Fourth  Avenue,  Milford 
6U  Mountain  Avenue,  New  Haven 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
State  Office  Building,  Hartford 


DELAWARE 


#*DURNALL,  Ruth  T. Apartment  K-U,  Garden  Court,  Dover 

-ii-ZERR,  George. Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington 


FLORIDA 


#itDAVID,  Beatrice  M 


.Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  918 
Tampa  Street,  Tampa 


MAINE 


^•JKjRIFFIS,  Gretta ....188  Eastern  Promenade,  Portland 

#*NEWT0N,  Mrs.  Wilma .7  Bedford  Street,  Augusta 


MARYLAND 


#*BR0VJN,  Gale  E.... .....5015  Laguna  Road,  College  Park 

#itHACKETT,  Lemont .Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 

601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore 

#*KENNEN,  Richard.... U900  Parkton  Court,  Apartment  1, 

Baltimore 

^LAUPHEIMER,  Ruth  H 3909  Penhurst  Avenue,  Baltimore 


■^Visually  Handicapped 
#Attended  Conference  in  Baltimore 
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DRYLAND  (continued) 


#*PEIRSON,  Jr,,  William  0,  Hopkins  Apartment,  3100  St,  Pa\xl 

Street,  Baltimore 

#*SEE,  Mrs,  Margielea  S,  Post  Office  Box  Cumberland 

#*SUTT0N,  Clearman  1803  North  Bentalou  Street,  Baltimor 


CURRAN,  Helena  

*CURRAN,  Mary  I 

-“-NOONAN,  Loretta 

#-x-PARKER,  Ethel 

fx-STICHER,  Frank  W.  ... 
WATERHOUSE,  Edward  J. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

lOU  Coburn  Avenue,  Worcester 

lOli  Coburn  Avenue,  Worcester 

38  Bartons  Lane,  Milton 

1+2  Eutaw  Street,  Lawrence 

Sh  Maple  Street,  Malden 

Perkins  Institution,  Watertown 


NEW  JERSEY 


#*ANEERS0N,  Mrs.  Archibald  S. 
#^tDELLETTE,  Izetta 

#^DICKINSON,  Mrs,  Frances  ,.. 

#^K}R0MA1IN,  Mrs.  Helen 

#-5^LE0NARD,  Mary  M 

#^MACK,  Mrs,  Lydia  

#->M00RE,  Mrs,  Mae  L 

#-»-McWKORTER,  Betty  Jean 


Post  Office  Box  251i,  Atlantic  City 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
1060  Broad  Street,  Newark 
West  Main  Street,  Rockaway 
25U  North  Grove  Street,  East  Orange 
2^3  Murray  Street,  Elizabeth 
183  Congress  Street,  Jersey  City 
520  l|8th  Street,  Pennsauken 
ikl  South  Virginia  Avenue,  Atlantic 
City 


NEW  YORK 


jJ^J^ABRAMS,  Anna  M 

0 ALLEN,  Alfred  

# COFFEY,  Mrs,  Dorothy  J,  

#*C0PJIIGAN,  Lucy 

•K-DRAPER,  Catherine  

#-«-ELLI0TT,  Dorothy 

#*FITZMAURICE,  Marie  

#-“cGILMARTIN,  Thomas  

# McKay,  Evelyn,  Honorary  Member 

#-J^MACK,  Francis  J 

0*NEIL,  Kitty 


181  Sweezy  Avenue,  Freeport,  Long 
Island 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
l5  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
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'5J-SALM0N,  Peter  J Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  57 

Willoughty  Street,  Brooklyn 

#-x-VIENI,  Fred Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  57 
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#-«-WARD,  Roy  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
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-x-ZERR,  Mrs,  Dorothy  S. 


3431  Dawson  Street,  Pittsburgh 
3U31  Dawson  Street,  Pittsburgh 
7220  Lincoln  Drive,  Philadelphia 
6345  Oakland  Street,  Philadelphia 
2530  South  Lambert  Street, 
Philadelphia 

116  Hampden  Road,  Upper  Darby 
2425  Christian  Street,  Philadelphia 
116  Locust  Street,  Harrisburg 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1607  North  Second  Street, 
Harrisburg 

69  South  Oakland  Avenue,  Sharon 
113  Roberta  Avenue,  Collingdale 
123  Scott  Avenue,  Washington 
2336  North  Third  Street,  Harrisburg 
359  Race  Street,  Sunbury 
Montgomery  Ccuncy  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1106  VJest  Main  Street, 
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Y,W,C,Ao  at  Sproul  Street,  Chester 
Montgomery  County  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1106  West  Main  Street, 
Norristown 

203  North  Front  Street,  Harrisburg 
531  Franklin  Street,  West  Reading 
Ihlh  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia 
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The  Seventeenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  John  Ifershall  Hotels  RiC;hmond^  Virginia  from 
October  5 through  October  8^  19580  The  following  is  a summary  of  what  tran^ired 
during  the  meetings o 

The  Convention  opened  on  Sunday  eveningj,  October  5<)  1958  at  8 PoMc  with 
ffi,ss  Sarah  Gissendanner^  Home  Teacher  ft’ora  Virginia^  presidingo  The  meeting  opened 
with  an  invocation^  following  which  the  Honorable  Horace  Edwards^)  City  l^knager  of 
Richmond^  Virginia  and  Dro  Douglas  MacFarland^  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Visually  Ikndicapped  each  delivered  a warm  and  interesting  speech 
of  welcomeo  Mrso  Ethel  Conner retired  Horae  Teacher  from' Cozinec tic ut  and  President 
of  the  Eastern  Conferencec,  then  delivered  the  response  and  Presidential  addresso 
The  evening  was  concluded  by  a social  hour  hosted  by  the  Virginia  Comrai.ssion  for 
this  Visually  HandLcapped^  during  which  time  the  one  hundred  or  more  persons  in 
attendance  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted^  exchanging  ideas 
and  information  and  in  general  preparing  for  the  busy  Convention  schedule  ahead 
of  theiiio 


On  Monday  morning^  October  6^  the  general  session  was  presided  over  by 
MTo  Richard  Kjennen^  Horae  Teacher  from  lyhryland  and  the  immediate  Past  President 
of  the  Conferenceo  The  first  paper^  by  Dr®  Walter  Jo  Rein^  ophttelmologist  from 
Richmond^  discussed  Most  Common  E^e  Diseases  and  Recent  Development  in  Their  Diag°^ 
nosis  and  Treatment o Dr*  Reih”s  forthright  and  incisive  renarks  were  followed  by 
by  a narrated  color  movie  of  a corneal  transplant  operation  that  proved  to  be 
a most  fitting  climax  to  his  presentation*  Following  Dro  Rein^,  Mrso  Mary  Ko  Bau= 
mann^  Psychologist  from  Philadelphia^  Pennsylvania  gave  a clear  =cut  and  meaningful 
analysis  of  the  Initial  Psychological  Reaction  to  Blindness^  and  Mrs*  Ifelen 
Groraannj,  Home  Teaching  Supervisor  from  New  Jersey^  discussed  the  Social  and  Economic 
Aspects  of  Blindness o Tte  morning  program  was  concluded  by  a roll  call  of  aU 
members  and  associate  members  * 

On  Monday  afternoon  a short  general  session  was  presided  ever  by 
President  Conner  and  featured  Mr*  Charles  Ritter^,  Consultant  on  Special  Aids 
and  Appliances  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind^  who  discussed  Recent 
Developments  in  Braille  Reproduction*  Mdny  of  the  members  then  took  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  to  tour  Historic  Sites  in  Richmond  as  guests  of  the  Host 
Virginia  Commission  * 

The  Monday  evening  program  encoii^assed  a Buzz  Session  on  Methods  of 
Relearning  a presided  over  by  k?*  George  Enanuele^  Director  of  Medical  and 
Social  Services  of  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind*  The  program  began  as  a 
general  session  at  which  Mr*  Emanuele  keynoted  the  evening*’ s activity*  He  then 
divided  the  assemblage  into  three  groups g Group  I on  Recreation  was  led  by 
Miss  Lorraine  Berger^  Home  Teacher  from  Connecticut!  Group  II  on  Means  of  Travel 
was  led  by  lyt*  Roy  Wardg  Assistant  Training  Supervisor New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind!  and  Group  III  on  Crafts  Relating  to  Homemaking  was  led  by  Mrs*  Evelyn 
Mecredy^  Home  Teacher  from  Virginian  These  group  leaders  directed  participant 
discussion  of  a lively  nature  on  many  pertinent  subjects*  The  group  then  united^, 
summaries  were  presented  by  the  group  leader s^  and  an  animated  general  discussion 
completed  the  evening* 
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The  Geiieral  Session  on  Tuesday  morning^  October  7 was  clmired  by  Miss  j 
Sophy  Forward^  Home  Teaching  Consultant  with  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind^  ]\ 
Harrisburg^  Pennsylvania o The  first  -weaker  was  Ifr,,  Maurice  Dewberry^  Regional  ' | 
Representative  of  the  Social  Security  Administration^  Gbarlottesvillec;  Virginia  | 
who  presented  a comprehensive  Interpretation  of  Recent  ClHnges  in  the  Social 
Security  Lawo  Methods  of  Adult-  Learning  were  then  di.scussed  in  a realistic 
fashion  by  Bt o William  Ctapmang  Psychiatrist  from  C harlot tesville,,  Virginia  and  yf. 
the  morning  program  was  concluded  by  Dto  Jferion  Waddell^  ophtbaI.molog:ist  from  ih' i 
Richmond^  Virg:in.iag  who  described  Recent  Progress  in  the  Develooment  of  Visual  ffi- 
Aidso  

The  Tuesday  afternoon  business  meeting  was  presided  over  by  President 
Conn^  o It  was  preceded  by  a paper  on  The  Recorded  Textbook  by  MTo  Burnlam  Carter  ” 
jNatiohal  Director  of  Recordings  for  the  Blindg  New  York  and  by  telks  describing  j 
their  ser^fic^es  By  Reverend  Alien  Bringle  of  the  Christian  Record  and  Miss  Louise  « 
McCraw  of  the  Richmond  Circulating  Library^  ) 

' I i 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  C onventioners  were  guests  of  the  Virginia  Assoc^  ij 
iatior,  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  a most  enjoyable  cocktail  party^  and  then  |i 
eighty- two  persons  attended  the  biennial  banquet « Reverend  Bringle  red, ted  the  ‘ j| 
invocation  and  MTo  Joseph  Billy  Delbridgeg  State  Manager  of  Canteen  Services^  I 
Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blindg  acted  as  Toastmstero  Mr,  L*  Lo 
Watts^  Treasurer  of  the  Virg.inia  Assc^iation  delivered  a rousing  endorsemen.t 
of  Home  Teacher  s and  Miss  i'fe.ry  Cherling  Home  Teacher  from  Rhode  Island^  presented  i 
Miss  Et.hel  Parker^  Horae  Teacher-  from  ffessachusettSg  with  the  Bi.ennial  Award  for  [ 
Outstanding  Serorice  on  belmlf  of  the  Ekstem  Conferenceo  Ekijoyable  incidental  | 
music  was  provided  throughout  the  evening  by  Mto  Charles  Wakefield^  singer-  ! 

pianist  from  Richraondg  Virginia o 

T'he  final  session  of  the  Con^entl.ong  on  Wednesday  raorningg  October  8 | 

was  chaired  by  Mrso  Co  Arnold  Anderson^  Home  Teaching  Supervisor  from  Connecticuto il 
The  first  part,  of  the  program  was  a.  rouM  table  discussion  on  W.hat  the  Agencies 
for  the  Blind  Ifeve  to  Offer  Today  and  featured  ,Dro  Wonnan  Yoderg  Acting  Director  h 
Penn^,lvania  State  Councl.l  for  the  Blindg  Mi,ss  El,izabeth  Ifeloneyc,  Director  of  , 
Socia,l  Services^  Industrial  Home  for  t,hs  Blindg  Brooklyn^  New  York  and  Mr,,  Samuel  ■ 
Feinstone  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind o These  three  qualified  persons  , 
discussed  the  assigned  subject  from  the  vantage  point  of  Stateg  Local.g  Pr.ivate  and  \ 
National  Agencies  respectively,.  This  was  fo.llowed  by  a Question  aM  An.swer  Panel  i 
led  by  MTo  Edmund  Lo  Birdg  Assistant  Home  Teaching  Supervisor  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  featuring  Jfrso  Clark  of  his  agency^  Miss  Evelyn  i 
Grossman  of  Rhode  Island^  Miss  (ILadj'’s  Norman^  Pennsylvania  State  Council^  all 
Homs  Teachers^,  and  Mrso  Kathryn  Dickens^  Case  Worker  for  the  Ncrth  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blindo 

President  Conner  then  installed  the  newly  elected  officers^  each  of  whom 
pledged  to  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  Home  Teaching  profession  and  the  ideals 
of  the  Eastern  Conferenceo  Tne  Conventi.on  was  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


REGISTRATION 


Members  Visitors 


Connecticut 

h 

2 

Delaware 

2 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

1 

Florida 

2 

0 

lykiyland 

5 

1 

Ife  s sac  bus  ett  s 

6 

3 

Nebraska 

1 

0 

New  Jersey 

3 

2 

New  York 

8 

0 

North  Caroliia 

0 

2 

Pennsylvania 

10 

3 

Rhode  Island 

2 

0 

Virginia 

13 

2 

Totals 

57 

l6 

Total. 

6 

2 

2 

2 

6 

9 

1 

5 

8 

2 

13 

2 

1$ 

73 


In  addition^  25  to  30  other  persons 


attended  meetings  but  did  not  register 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Renewals 


New 


Total 


California  0 
Connectioiifc  k 
Delaware  1 
District  of  Columbia  1 
Florida  0 
Maryland  6 
Massac hnsett 3 8 
Nebraska  0 
New  Jers^  3 
New  York  7 
Pennsylvania  11 
Rhode  Island  2 
Virginia  6 
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MINUTES  OF  BIENNIAL  BUSINESS  ^JEETING 
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EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND 
TUESDAY^  OCTOBER  7^  1958 


President  Ethel  Connor  presided  over  the  regular  biennial  business 
meeting  which  began  about  2gi;0  PoM<, 

MINUTES 


Secretary  W^rd  requested  permission  for  Mrso  Co  Arnold  Anderson  to  read 
the  minutes  of  the  last  business  meeting^  held  in.  Boston  Jfessachusetts  on  October 
2li.g  19560  Permission  was  grant ed^,  the  minutes  were  read  by  MrSo  Anderson^  and  were 
approved  by  a unanimous  voteo 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

The  Treasurer's  Report  was  presented  by  Miss  Sarah  Vo  Gissendanner^ 
Treasurer^  and  Home  Teacher  from  Virginiao  The  detailed  report  follows  these 
minuteSo  The  report  was  unanimously  approved  and  Miss  Gissendanner  was  tha2ikBd 
for  her  careful  stewardship  of  the  funds  during  the  past  two  years® 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Virginia  Diggs^  Committee  Chairman  And  Home  Teacher  from  Virginiao 
reported  a current  membership  of  with  an  additional  5 associate  members® 

The  raembershlp  cover  12  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia®  While  this  reflects 
ar  slight  increase  in  membership  over  the  previous  biennium^  the  committee  feels 
tlmt  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  encourage  aH  Home  Teachers  in  the 
Eastern  Conference  area  to  become  active  members® 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Bea  David^  Committee  member  from  Florida^  presented  the  commttee 
report  at  the  request  of  Committee  Chairman  ]yfergil.ea  See  from  J^feryland®  The 
report  directed  the  Conference  to  send  letters  of  appreciation  to  all  speakers 
and  participants  in  the  Convention  prograiri)  to  the  Convention  Host^  to  the  John 
Marshall  Hotels  and  to  Miss  Ingram  and  Mrs®  Winn  of  the  Virginia  Commission^  who 
functioned  so  capably  as  Convention  secretaries  and  registrars® 

AWARDS  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Mary  Cherlin^  Committee  Chairman  from  Rhode  Island^  reported  that 
Miss  Ethel  Parker  of  Jfessachusetts  had  been  selected  to  receive  the  1958  Jb,stem 
Conference  award  for  lozig  and  distinguished  service® 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

CoiiBiJi.ttee  Chairman  Ruth  Laupheim.er  of  lykryland  submitted  the  following 
slate  of  officers  for  the  next  biennl,imis 
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Rresident 


o 

o 


Vic  @ -President  § 

Secretaryg 

Treasurers 


Kiss  Sophy  Forward^  Pennsylvania 
Mr  So  Evelyn  Mecredy^  Virginia 
Miss  Gladys  Norman^  Pennsylvania 
MTo  Roy  Ward^  New  York 


OLD  BUSINESS 

Under  Old  Business^  it  was  reported  that  the  Home  Teacher  Coordinating 
Conunitteeg  which  had  been  active  at  the  time  of  the  last  Convention^  had  been 
inactive  since  and  ^ve  no  indication  of  resuming  activity <,  Also^  Secretary  iftfard 
reported  that  a survey  had  revealed  comparatively  little  interest  in  annual  Eastern 
Conference  conventions^  and  no  Constitutional  change  relating  to  thisi  had  therdfoce 
been  circulated  to  the  me  nib  ei’ ship®  President  Conner  then  deliva'ed  an  eulogy  on 
Miss  Mary  French^  recently  deceased  Honary  President  of  the  Conferencco 

mi  BUSINESS 

A discussion  produced  some  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Awards 
Committee  as  a Standing  Coimmtteeo  It  was  therefore  decided  to  take  formal  legis- 
lative action  to  establish  this  by  the  time  of  the  next  biennimic)  and  in  the  mean- 
time establish  it  as  an  int^im  committee®  Chairman  Bird  then  summarized  the  work 
of  his  Program  Committee  in  planning  the  current  Convention®  Hs  and  his  committee 
were  lauded  for  the  splendid  results  of  their  work® 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

After  some  discussion  the  slate  of  officers  submitted  by  the  Nomimting 
Comraittse  was  elected®  The  new  officers^  to  be  installed  after  tomorrow  morning  “s 
general  session^  ares 


President g 
Vice-President 
Secretaryg 
Trea  surer  g 

ADJOURNMENT 


Miss  Sophy  Forward^  Pennsylvania 
Mrs®  Evelyn  Mecredy^  Virginia 
Miss  Gladys  Normanc,  Pennsylvania 
Mr*  Roy  Ward^  New  York 


There  being  no  further  business^  the  business  meeting  -s^s  adjourned  by 
President  Conner  at  l4.g20  P.M® 


Respectfully  submitted^ 


Roy  Ward 
Secretary 
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280O3 

Total  receipts 

M%?3 
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Sarah  Vo  Gissendannerj,  Treasurer 
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BYLAWS 


.1.  » lO 


OF 

EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


ARTICLE  I 


Name 

The  name  shall  be  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  of  the 
Blind 

ARTICLE  II 


Purppse 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the 
work  of  home  teaching  of  the  blind  in  all  its  phasesa 

ARTICLE  III 

Membership 

Membership  in  the  Conference  shall  consist  of  two  classes  <=> 
Active  and  Associate  = and  all  applicants  for  membership  shall 
be  approved  bj  the  Executive  Committeeo 

(1)  An  Active  Member  shall  be  one  now  or  formerly  engaged  as  a 
home  teacher  by  a recognized  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  Statesc,  or  a professional,  staff 
member  of  such  a recognized  agency  which  employs  or  trains 
home  teachers^  or  a super^visor  or  assistant  in  a recognized 
agency  for  the  bl.ind  who  may  have  charge  of  the  work  of  a 
home  teaching  department® 

(2)  Any  person  interested  in  work  for  the  blind  may  make  appli- 
cation for  Associate  I'fembership^  and  shall  have  all  privi- 
leges of  membership  except  voting  and/or  holding  office® 

ARTICLE  IV 


Dues 

The  dues  for  Active  Membership  shall  be  $5o00  biennially^,  payable 
on  the  first  day  of  the  biennium. 

The  dues  for  Associate  Membership  shall  be  $3o00  bienniallyj  payable 
on  the  first  day  of  the  biennium. 

The  biennium  shall  begin  on  January  1 of  odd-numbered  years  and 
continue  through  to  December  31  of  even-numbered  years® 
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ARTICLE  ¥ 


Off:Lcers 


The  officers  shall  consist  of  a President^  Vice  President^, 
Secretary  and  Trea surer o All  officers  except  the  Secretary 
mist  be  active  or  fomer  home  teacherso 

AHTICLE  VI 

Executive  Oottmiittee 

The  Executive  Coranittee  shall  consist  of  the  duly  elected  officers 
and  thr^ee  active  member Sp  appointed  by  the  President  from  states 
other  than  those  represented  by  the  duly  elected  officerso 

ARTICa^E  VII 

Committees 

There  shall  be  Memberships,  Program^  Nominating  and  Resolutions 
Committees  appointed  by  the  President o 

ARTICLE  Vin 


There  shall  be  bi,ennial  meetings  of  the  Conference^,  the  time  and 
place  to  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committeeo  Meetings  at 
other  times  may  be  called  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Committeeo 

ARTICLE  11. 


Elections 

( All  officers  slmll  be  elected  at  the  biennial  conference^  by  the 
vote, of  active  members  (whose  current  dues  are  fully  paid)* 

ARTICLE  I 


Terms  of  office 

All  officers  and  standing  conmrittees  shall  serve  for  two  y^rs^  or 
until  tteir  successors  are  elected  or  appointedo 

ARTICLE  XI 


Duties 


The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings^  call  special  meetings^, 
appoint  the  standing  committees^  and  appoint  the  three  additional 
members  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee* 
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The  Vice  President  shall  assume  all  the  duti.es  of  the  Presi.den.t 
in  case  of  absence  or  Incapacity  of  the  President* 

The  Secretary  shall,  assume  all  the  duties  assoc:iated  wi.th  that 
officec,  including  the  collect!, on  of  dues  .from  the  member shi.pj, 
which  he  shall  turn  o^er  to  the  Treasurer* 

The  Treasurer  sha,ll  receive  .from  the  Secretary  all  membership 
dues  collected  by  the  Secretary^,  an,d  s'lmll  co,Ilect  all  other  in- 
comec,  and  shall  make  disbursem^its  as  authorized  by  the  Executive 
Committees 

Tbs  gcecuti~<re  Coinmittee  shall  select  the  time  and  place  for  meet- 
ings* and  attend  'to  any  other  natters  del^ated  to  it  by  the 
association* 

The  Meinbe.rship  Conanl.ttee  stell  consist  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  President^  whose  duties  shall  be  to  secure  new  members 
and  to  certify  thei.r  el.igibilityo 

The  Program^ onmi;ttee  shall  consist  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  President  and  its  duties  shal.l  be  to  plan  the  program  for  the 
entire  meetingo  Plans  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Goimnittee 
for  approval  before  the  Conference  meets* 

The  Nominating  Committee  shall,  consist  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  President^  whose  dutl.es  shall  be  to  nominate  the  slate  of 
officers  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  regular  meeting^  with  opportunity 
given  .for  nominations  from  the  .floor* 

The  Resolutions  Commi.ttee  s:hail  consist  of  three  members  appointed 
by  tte  Presidentc)  and  its  dutl.es  shall  be  to  draw  up  such  resolutions 
as  m.y  be  deemed  necessary  for  presentation  at  the  business  meeting 
of  the  Conference* 

ARTICLE  ZII. 

Parliamenta.ry  Authority 

Except  as  it  may  be  otherwise  provided  in  these  Bylaws^  the 
Conference  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meetings  by  parliamentary 
l,aw  as  contained  in  Roberts  Rules  of  Order ^ Revised  i9i43o 

ARTICLE  XIII 


Quorum 

At  any  biennial  or  -special  meeting  of  the  Conferencec,  one=.fourth 
of  the  members  in  good  standing  shal.l  constitute  a quorum*  At 
any'meeting  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee^  a majority  of  the  Committee 
shall  consitute  a quorum* 


ARTICLE  XI? 


Amendmegits 

These  Bylaws  my  be  amended  at  any  biennial  meeting  by  a two- 
thirds  affirmative  vote  of  those  votingi  provided^  howeverj,  that 
the  proposed  ameMment  has  been  previously  approved  by  the  Exee- 
utive  Committee  or  proposed  in  writing  and  signed  by  ten  members 
in  good  standing  and  providedc,  also^  that  the  same  information 
( has  been  mailed  by  the  Secretary  to  each  member  at  least  thirty 
days  before  a vote  is  takeno 
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MOST  COMMON  EXE  DISEASES  A®  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 
■IN  TlrlEIR  D.IAGNQSIS  AND  TREATMENT 


I am  supposed  to  talk  to  you  about  some  of  the  common  eye  diseases 
and  recent  developments  in  their  diagnoses  and  treatmento  In  a sense  I am 
to  talk  to  you  about  'yision  and  seeingo  There  are,;  of  course^  various  types 
of  seeing  =■=  for  instance^  there  was  the  bachelor  clergyman  who  had  escaped 
matrimony  for  many  yearso  He  one  day  went  to  his  Bishop  to  ask  permission  to 
be  marriedo  The  Bishop  asked  At  your  The  bachelor  squirmed  a 

bit  but  finally  answered^  “I  just  want  someone^  a wife^  to  be  there^  to  close 
my  eyeSj  when  I dieo**  The  Bishop  then  said^  '"'Welli,  let  me  tell  you  somethingo 
I“ve  had  two  wives^  and  believe  me  they  both  opened  raineo“ 

The  eye  is  one  of  Code’s  most  precious  gifts?,  and  too  often  abused^ 
neglected^  taken  for  granted^  and  not  appreciatedo  With  it  we  learn  of  our 
wonderful  world*  The  delicate  mechanism  and  function  of  the  eyes  open  wide 
the  doors  to  greater  knowledge^  to  a greater  appreciation  of  the  Lord®s  wondrous 
ways^  and  to  closer  relationship  with  Hirao 

Some  most  of  us  — > are  fortunate  and  have  a normal  full  allot- 
ment of  ability  to  see*  It  is  what  we  call  visual  acuity*  Other  of  us  are 
compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  ^normal*®*  Instead  of  having  100^ 
we  may  have  96  or  92  or  85  or  J4.0  or  20  or  10^  or  0*  It  is  those  people  who 
have  less  than  normal  vision  and  who  have  sick  ^es  that  need  most  of  our 
attention*  Those  who  are  here  at  this  meeting  doubtless  work  closest  to  the 
people  with  eye  problems*  Besides  you  are  the  nurse?,  the  ophthalmologist^  the 
optometrist^  and  the  optician*  Here  I would  stop  for  a moment  to  repeat  the 
definitions  of  each  of  the  three  workers  mentioned*  An  Ophthalmologist  is  a 
physician^  a doctor  of  medicine^,  trained  in  medical  therapy^,  pathology?,  surgery^ 
besides  being  a refraetionist*  In  past  years  he  was  sometimes  called  an  oculist 
although  he  did  EyeSp  Ears^  Nose  and  Throat  work*  An  optometrist  is  a non- 
medical  refractionistp  and  his  work  is  limited  to  that  field*  An  optician  is 
a mechanic*  He  makes  passes*  He  mkes  them  according  to  the  prescription  and 
measurements  given  him*  He  is  not  an  eye  examiner*  He  may  on  occasion  deliver 
glasses  to  a patient  butt  ten  he  is  more  properly  called  an  optical  dispenser* 

The  work  of  the  ophthalmologist  of  whom  I am  one^  i.s  two  folds 
(1)  To  in^^rove  vision  and  eyes^  or  (2)  to  help  people  hold  on  to  what  sight  they 
have^  if  possible* 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  BLINDNESS  IS  TREMENDOUS* 

Some  75  of  us  go  blind  each  day?,  520  each  week^  27^000  each  year* 
Sightless  Americans-^  33ks>000  of  them  would  fill  a city  as  big  as  Richmond* 
Yet  half  of  them  might  still  be  able  to  see^  had  proper  precautions  been  taken* 
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More  than  |150  million  is  spent  annually  for  care  of  the  blindo 
Counting  corapensatioiip  medical  expenses^  and  lost  production^  eye  injuries 
cost  industry  well  over  $200  million  a year,,  In  contrast  to  these  smasj, 
less  than  $2  million  has  been  allotted  for  research  in  the  blinding  diseaseS|, 
and  an  even  smaller  amount  for  organized  prevention  serviceso 

The  scopfe  of  our  subject  is  far  ,too  great  to  be  handled  in  a few 
rainyites  but  there  are  a few  of  the  more  common  eye  conditions  which  cause 
crippling  of  vision  and  a few  of  the  newer  approaches  in  their  care^  about 
which  mention  will,  be  made* 

These  are  entirely  at  random  and  quite  disconnected®  I shall  try 
to  explain  briefly  and  simplyo  In  the  course  of  ray  comments  I shall  have  to 
speak  more  or  less  in  generalities  and  you  must  not  apply  my  statements  to 

a specific  case  about  which  you  may  know®  To  illustrate  °°  there  is  the  story 
of  the  rai.ddle=aged  woman^  who  lost  her  balance  and  fell  out  the  window  •=>  ihto 
a garbage  can®  A Chinese  passing  by  said^  ‘^Americans  £o  wasteful.  Woman  good 
.for  ten  years  yet®’* 

That  was  a generality g not  all  Americans  are  wasteful® 

After.-  a few  further  remrks  a 20  minute  sound  film  will  be  shown  you® 
This  film  will  show  the  technique  of  a comeal  transplant.  Following  that  I 
stall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Insults  to  the  eyes  can  be  generated  in  a vast  array  of  possibilities g 
They  can  be  wrongly  mades  and  also  be  influenced  after  birth  by  hereditary 
factors® 

They  can  be  influenced  by  inflammation  ftom  adjacent  structures® 

They  can  be  hurt  by  diseases  secondary  to  systemic  infections, 

Syphilis  of  the  optic  nerve  has  not  yet  been  conquered® 

Circulatory  diseases  are  important.  So  too  can  be  s,,,,,,, 

Mectanical  traum 

Generalized  non-infectious  diseases 

Nutritional  faults 

Toxic  conditions 

Tumors 

Allergies 

Effects  of  aging®  There  are  others® 

During  the  past  few  fears  hundreds  of  articles  have  been  published 
concerning  the  pharmacology  and  toxicology  of  the  eye®  The  most  popular  subject 
has  been  the  influence  of  drugs  on  the  intraocular  pressure  and  the  predominant 
interest  has  been  in  the  action  of  a substance  called  acetozolearaide.  It  is 
marketed  under  various  names,  It*s  mode  of  action  is  not  completely  clear  but 
basically  it  chemically  reduces  the  flow  or  amount  of  fluid  developed  within  the 
eye  and  is  therefore  valuable  for  rapid  alleviation  of  the  acute  glaucomas® 

For  prolonged  ontrol  of  chronic  glaucom  it  would  be  much  more  useful  if  it  did 
not  so  commonly  induce  anorexia^  weight  loss  and  fatigue.  Paresthesias  of  handSg 
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feet  and  face  occur  even  more  coimrionly  but  they  are  less  objectionable  to  the 
patient  and  are  readily  reversible  when  the  medication  is  di.scontlnuedo 

It  might  be  well  to  explain  'here  t‘.hat  in  t.he  eye  there  is  a constant 
outflow  of  that  same  fluid o 

The  fluid  is  ^^manufactured**  or  pa.sses  from  the  ciliary  body  and  iri.s 
into  the  eyeo  It  leaves  the  by  way  of  tiny  channels  in  the  area,  of  the 
angle  of  the  anterior  chamber  or  by  ot;her  devious  routes « In,  a sense  than^  the 
fluid  not  only  helps  the  eye^retain  form  and  firmness^  it  acts  as  a constant 
cleansing  agent  for  it  is  in  constant  sl.ow  development  an,d  passageo  When,  it 
. cannot  get.  out  fast  enough  the  pressure  within,  the  eyeball  risesj  we  have  a 
symptom  of  glaucoma o The  substance  gust  mentioned  tends  to  red'ic.e  the  rate  of 
production  of  the  fluid » 

The  miotics^,  pilocarpinec,  D<,F„P«,  etc,,  and  others  of  which  you  may 
know  serve  for  the  most  part-  to  acconpl.ish  a freeing  or  enlarging  of  the 
natural  outfl,ow  channels  for  the  fluid  of  the  eyeo  One  of  the  newer  approaches 
to  the  diagnosis  of  inpending  dangerous  glaucoma  is  a delicate  method  of 
measuring  this  outflow  <=-  to  attempt  tc-  determine  if  said  outflow  i,s  adequate 
from  the  standpoint  of  that  particular  **nonna.l**  portion  of  drainage  .from  the 
eyeballo  Mach  investigation  is  yet  necessary  to  establish  the  real  i^lue  of 
the  procedure  but  it  is  another  step  in  the  direction  of  inproved  and  added 
diagnostic  acumeno 

In  the  recent  past  there  has  al.so  been  much  interest  developed  in  the 
ophtlmlmic  aspects  of  the  steriod  horm&neso  Like  itBny  other  drugs  their  use 
and  value  is  for  a time  deemed  excellent  and  without  paralledo  This  at  times 
comes  early  in,  the  development!  at  times  ilater^  it  is  belief  that  steroids 
have  probably  had  their-  greatest  use  during  the  past  two  years^  and  are  now 
dwindling  in  popularityo  The  use  of  this  hormonal  therapy  was  first  introduced 
at  the  Ifeyo  ci,lnie  in  19k9s)  where  it  was  found  to  have  a startling  action  on 
certain  types  of  ocular  inflammation o Today  there  are  airailable  conprehensive 
summaries  of  the  pharmacology^  therapeutic  action^  and  clinical  use  of  corti= 
cotropln^  cortisone  and  hydros  or  tisonec)  in  both  systonic  and  ocular  dieease© 

I will  not  trouble  you  with  having  to  listen  to  the  source  of  specific  uses 
of  these  (and  other)  steroidso  In  general^  and  this  is  not  all  good  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  eye^  they  also  'teive’^'-regulating  effect  on  electrolytes^, 
and  cause  retention  of  water  in  the  body©  In  addition  to  the  electrolytic 
effectSi,  by  which  there  is  increased  retention  of  sodium  and  increased  excretion 
of  potassiijm  and  calciiun^  many  metabolic  effects  on  the  mechanisms  regulating 
proteins^  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  found©  Prol.onged  trealanent  necessitates 
constant  observation  of  the  patients  © The  favorable  aspects  of  the  use  of 
steroids  in  some  inflammatory  condi,tions  of  the  eye  are.,  of  course^  such  that 
they  will  be  used  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  systemic  possible  reactions© 

The  rationale  for  the  use  of  steriods  in  uveitis  is  based  on  their  antiphlo- 
gisti.c  action^  i«eo5  checking  inflammation  or  fever© 

Steriods  in  themselves  are  not  curative .q  but  derive  their  great 
clinical,  usefulness  from  the  protection  they  afford  against  acute  inflammatory 
processes  resulting  from  some  physical^  chemical^  or  bacterial  agent©  The  aim 
of  this  treatment  in  uveitis  is  the  preservation  of  the  functional  integrity  cf 
the  eye^  with  retention  of  as  much  vision  as  possible©  By  their  antiphlogistic 
action^  steroids  appear  to  interpose  a shield  between  the  cell  and  the  inflaitniiation° 
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provoking  agento  Because  of  thi,Sj,  the  reaction  of  the  eye  to  the  causative 
agent  is  reduced^  with  less  exudation^  less  Inflammation  and  less  new-vessel 
formations  consequently^  the  results  with  regard  to  the  fiinctional  integrity 
of  the  eye  are  inprovedo  The  exact  aim  of  course  is  to  use  this  barrier  until 
the  attacking  factor  has  either  burned  itself  outg  has  been  di.sposed  ofp  or 
with  passage  of  time  its  viciousness  is  decreased  to  the  point  where  it  is  less 
dangerous  to  the  eyeo 

The  steriods  are  used  both  topically  and  systemically  sometimes 
simultaneouslyo  Each  case  must  be  treated  individually  and  the  daily  dose 
and  duration  depend  on  the  response  of  the  patiento  One  of  the  more  favorable 
features  in  its  use  in  qye  care  lies  in  that  the  patient  may  remain  ambulatory-- 
as  against  hospitalization  for  intensive  fever  and/or  other  therapeutic 
measures 9 It  ^s  therefore  a tremendous  economic  advantageo 

Baring  the  recent  past  many  questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
possible  non-sur  gical  treatment  of  cataract  with  a drug  nan^d  **J!:]ydr'OSulfasol‘*o 
The  manufacturer  also  has  recomnended  tins  drug  for  a wide  variety  of  blinding 
eye  diseases®  There  is^9  howe^rer^  no  erMence  of  its’i;alueo  Its  advertising 
material  contains  of  nalf-truthso  It  is  to  be  avoidede 

A rather  new  devi.ce  of  value  in,  measurement  of  effects  of  medical 
vaso-dilators  on  the  blood  vessels  of  the  eye  mkes  what  is  called  an  electro- 
retinogramo  It  functions  much  as  does  an  electrocardiograph  or  as  you  know 
it  I an  EMii  or  as  does  an  instrument  to  graph  the  so-called  brain  waves®  By 
means  of  such  graph  relative  blood  volumes  of  the  vessels  of  the  eye  are  raeasur- 
able^  and  the  value  of  the  medication  ponderedo 

T know  of  nothing  new  in  the  care  of  RLF|  it  control  is  a matter  of 
prevention®  j 

I know  of  no  new  medication  of  value  in  the  care  or  cure  of  the 
dreaded  retinal  hemorrhage o 

For  helpful  aid  in  diagnosing  raaxignant  tumors  of  the  eye  a process 
is  being  developed  by  which  radioactive  P-32  is  introduced  into  the  blood 
stream^  — from  which  it  is  “taken  up“  by  the  tumor  tissue®  A Geiger  counter 
is  then  placed  near  the  suspected  area  and  by  the  activity  of  the  counter^  it 
is  possible  to  determine  if  an  excess  amount  of  P-32  has  been  retained® 

From  a surgical  standpoint  one  may  say  timt  changes  in  approach^, 
technique^  and  pre-and  post-operative  mnagement  are  constantly  being  made® 
Pre-operatively^  nnny  new  and  better  escamming  instruments  are  available®  Pre 
and  post-operatively^  antibiotic s^,  steriods^  tranquilizers^  all  help  to  ke^  the 
patient  safer®  The  wonderful  fine  new  sharp  instruments  and  needles^  mde  of 
improved  metals^  tte  occasional  use  of  plastic  iraterials  chemically  .inert  are 
stepping  stones  of  tremendous  importance® 

Newer  operations  for  Retinal  separation  repairs^  for  placing  vitreous 
implant s|  and  for  corneal  tissue  replacement  are  among  the  newer  advances  in  the 
field  of  surgery®  Ifeny  more  eyes  are  being  saved® 
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Because  we  have  here  a fUja  showing  the  technique  of  a corneal,  trans^* 
plant  I should  like  to  use  just  a moment  to  speak  a bit  about  the  fore-runners 
of  the ; operation^  despite  the  fact  that  all  of  you  may  well,  know  what  I am  about 
to  sayo 


J^es  best  used  for  donor  material  probably  are  those  used  within  2k 
hours  of  the  death  of  the  donor ^ tho*  those  properly  stored  in  an  E^e  Bank  are 
likewise  usable*  EJyes  for  donor  material  should  be  removed  not  more  than  six 
hours  after  death  of  the  donor* 

There  seems  to  be  some  idea  that  the  entire  eye  is  sometimes  used  for 
transplantation*  This  obviously  cannot  be  done*  Such  a procedure  is  so  con^jli- 
cated  that  this  possibility  seems  remote^,  even  in  future  years* 

An  estimated  raillion-and-a-half  separate  fibers  phss  out  of  an  eye^  to 
form  the  optic  nerve^  which  is  a slender  stem  about  the  diameter  of  the  lead  in 
an  ordinary  pencil*  Each  certain  point  on  the  back  wall  (the  retina)  of  an  eye 
is  connected  by  one  of  these  fibers  with  a certain  part  of  the  brain  substance* 
When  an  eye  is  ronoved  this  nerve  is  cut^  so  you  can  now  readily  understand  why 
there  could  be  no  proper  continuation  of  the  nerve  fibers  of  a transplanted  whole 
ey^w-=.a.-t6  the  nerve  stump  or  optic  nerve  fibers  of  another  person* 

In  the  film  you  will  see  what  is  done  — how  the  scarred  portion  of 
the  recipient's  cornea  is  replaced  by  a similar  size  and  shape  clear  portion 
of  a donor  ®s  cornea  and  how  it  is  put  in  place* 

]\Iaturally^  the  remaining  portion  of  the  recipient  or  patient” s eye 
must  be  in  good  condition^  to  favor  getting  vision  on  coii5)letion  of  a satis- 
factory post-operative  course* 

Add  what  is  done  with  the  remainder  of  the  donor  ”s  eye? 

It  is  saved^  for  study.  Need  it  be  a healthy  eye?  The  cornea  needs  . 
to  be  healthy  but  pathology  in  the  back  part  of  the  eye  would  not  make  it 
unusable  for  corneal  transplant.  In  fact^  such  eyes  are^  in  a sense  particularly 
desirable for  use  by  the  department  of  pathology  and  research, 

• Every  eye^  sick  or  well^,  is  an  item  of  interest  in  such  department* 

In  the  study  of  sick  eyes  it  is  hoped  ways  and  means  can  be  found  to 
learn  why  and  how  certain  conditions  develop^  and  how  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
prevent  their  development.  It  is  also  hoped  ways  and  means  can  be  found  to  cure 
diseases  in  eyes  in  those  persons  who  have  “developed  them.  Fortunately^  the 
public  is  more  eye-conscious  now  than  ever  before^  but  with  that  consciousness^, 
and  a lack  of  definite  knowledge^  there  is  far  too  much  apprehension.  Stilly  with 
thatj,  it  is  better  than  placid  acceptance* 

In  oMer  to  picture  for  yourself  the  33i|.pOOO  blind  persons  in  the  UoSo^, 
imagine  a city^  10%  larger  tlrni  Richmond^  a city  in  which  every  man^  woman  and 
child  is  blind.  It  is  further  estimated  that  more  than  27flOQO  persons  lose  their 
sight  each  year  and  that  unless  our  preventive  efforts  can  jpe  made  more  effect!^ 
3/4  of  a million  people  now  living  will  become  blind  before  they  die* 
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In  fairness  to  our  gruesome  figures^  however c,  it  must  be  added  that  the 
number  of  births  is  constantly  increasing  and  tint  in  the  past  $0  years  the 
average  span  of  life  has  lengthened  some  10  or  more  years  so  there  are  more 
people  living^  therefore^)  also  more  people  with  diabetes^  glaucoraap  hardening  of 
the  blood  vessels  and  so  on  ==  the  very  conditions  which  we  are  having  to  study  ■=<= 
to  cut  down  the  frequency  of  visual  handicaps  or  blindnesso 

For  your  own  confort  and  safety  regarding  eyes  and  sightj,  let  me  urge 
you  to.jmy  little  attention  to  casual  remarks  of  others^  or  to  newspaper  articles 
and  tho'se  in  popular  publicationso  Thpy  are  usually  misleading  and  too  often  are 
only  half  true® 

Alsoj,  there  are  times  w]ben  too  much  explaining  only  confuses  the  issue® 
Somewhat  likfir  the  story  told  =■=  about  the  minister  who  called  at  the  Jones  home 
one  Sunday  afternoon®  Little  Willie  answered  the  doorbell® 

ain®t  homeg*^  he  announced^  ’*he®s  over  at  the  golf  club®** 

The  mini  sterns  brow  darkened  and  Willie  hastened  to  explain^  **0hp  he 
ain“t  gonna  play  no  golf  =<=  not  on  Sunday®  He  just  went  over  for  a few  highballs 
and  a little  stud  poker®  “ 

As  ^ said  before^,  too  much  explainingp  very  often  confuses  the  issue® 
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THE  INITIAL  PSYC IDLQGICAL  REACTION  TO  BLINDNESS 


Ikch  of  us  has  two  identities^  two  personalities^  two  selves « 

One  is  the  sel.f  of  fact^  the  seif  which  is  demonstrated  by  action^ 
accomplishment^  and  various  objective  measures^  insofar  as  those  around  us  are 
objective  with  regard  to  usp  not  prejudiced  either  for  us  by  affection  or  against 
us  by  dislike^  this  self  of  fact  is  the  self  they  knowo  To  the  world^  this 
self  of  established  fact  is  the  real  selfo 

The  second  self  is  the  individual  as  he  is  seen  by  himseLfo  Probably 
no  one  has , ever  seen  himself  quite  as  others  see  hiiao  Each  of  us  has  a self<= 
iraagej,  more  or  less  conscious^  more  or  less  complex.^  and  to  us  this  is  the  only 
real  selfo  Psychologists  call  this  the  self“<5oncepto 

Although  it  is  perhaps  an  oversin^lificationg  I think  it  can  be  said 
that  adjustment  i.s  measured  by  the  extant  to  which  the  self -concept  agr-ees  with 
the  factual  and  demonstrable  selfo  In  other  words,,  adjustment  is  measured  by 
how  realistic  the  individual  is  about  himselfo  Here  I am  using  the  word  adjusts 
ment  somewhat  differently  than  we  sometimes  do  in  rehabilitation  when,  we  are 
speaidng  in  terms  of  independence  or  success  in  a jobo  As  I am  using  the  term^ 
an  individual  can  be  quite  well,  adjusted  if  he  is  totally  unable  to  support 
himself g recognizes  this  fact^  and  behaves  in  accordance  with  ito 

The  difference  between  the  self-concept  and  the  demonstrated  self  are 
very  greato  In  its  most  extreme  form^  this  lack  of  realism  can  l^d  to  very 
bizarre  behavior^  as  when  an  individual  who  was  not  even  near  the  scene  of  a 
crime  gives  himself  up  to  the  police  and  confesses  that  he  committed  ito  This 
happens  in  many  cases  of  crimes  whicli  receive  unusual  public ityi  of  course^  the 
police  quickly  show  that  such  an  individual  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  it^ 
knows  nothing  but  what  was  in  the  newspapers^,  and  dismiss  him  as  a crank©  This 
is  usually  the  result  of  a self-concept  involving  great  guilt  so  that  the  individ- 
ual thinks  he  has  committed  terrible  cfimeso  A less  extreme  case  is  that  of  the 
middle-aged  parson  who  is  unable  to  accept  the  fact  that  years  have  passed  and 
insists  upon  acting  and  dressing  as  if  he  were  still  quite  youngo  These  may  be 
very  nice  people  who  live  relatively  noimal  lives ^ but  they  never  get  over  being 
“kittenisho They  seem  unable  to  grow  old  gracefully  because?,  in  their  seli- 
concepts^  they  actually  are  not  old© 

In  s'hortg  we  all  have  a picture  of  ourselves?,  and  often  it  is  a very 
fix.ed  plctureo  When  anything  occurs  to  attack  that  picture  and  discredit  it|, 
we  are  on  tte  defensive e We  make  excuses^  at  least  to  ourselves  and  sometimes 
to  others^  to  explain  away  the  slight  to  our  self-concept  © When  her  friends^ 
in  a moment  of  rare  candor 5,  tell  the  kittenish  individual  to  **act  her  ags^'*  she 
is  likely  to  say^  ’*0h^  you" re  just  j eal,ousbecause  you  show  your  age  more  than  I 
do©**  What  we  do^  what  we  say^  and  how  we  dress  are  all  reflections  on  our  self- 
concepts© 

Not  only  do  we  all  have  concepts  of  ourselves^,  concepts  which  vary 
more  or  less  from  the  demonstrated  selfj,  but  we  also  have  concepts  of  maiy 
other  things  and  kinds  of  people^,  and  these  concepts  also  vary  more  or  less 
from  fact©  We  have^  for  example^  a concept  of  what  salesmen  are  like?  we  tend 
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to  think  of  them  as  extroverted^  lalkativep  some^lint  agressive  people j,  and  we 
may  even  speak  of  a person  who  is  not  a salesman  as  *®the  sales  typeo*'*  We  have  a 
concept  of  x^hat  a movie  star  is  like  — beautifulc,  glaraorousc,  expensively  dressedj 
so  that  when  we  see  someone  like  Shirley  Booths  we  might  say  she  does  not  look 
like  a movie  star,, 

And  most  seeing  people  also  mve  some  concept  of  a blind  person® 

Perhaps  there  is  less  agreement^  in  the  thinking  of  the  general  public^  about 
this  concept  than  about  that  of  a movie  star^  but  some  concept  is  there^,  shaped 
by  whatever  the  seeing  person  has  observed  or  heard  or  read® 

When  blindness  occurs  in  an  adult^  it  occurs  in  an  individual  who  already 
has  fairly  fl^ed  concepts  both  of  himself  and  of  % blind  persono**  His  initial 
psychological  reaction  depends  on  how  nearly  his  conc  ept’ of  a blind  person  fits 
his  concept  of  himself o The  specific  nature  of  his  reaction  depends  upon  where 
these  concepts  differo 

It  Is  iu^ossible  to  do  more  here  than  give  a few  illustrations  of  areas 
in  which  the  concept  differ^,  and  the  probable  effects  of  these  differences® 
Actually^  I think  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  two  cases  are  exactly 
alike® 


Let  us  consider  f,irst  those  cases  in  which  the  individual  can  find  no 
similarity  between  bis  concept  of  himself  and  hi,s  concept  of  a blind  p^son© 
Per'teps  the  most  frequent  reaction  here  is  the  attempt  to  deny  the  vi.sual  loss® 

Where  the  loss  is  not  con^Iete,,  the  individual,  may  refuse  to  discuss 
his  problems  with  an  agency  for  blind  people,,  may  refuse  offers  of  assistance-  such 
as  readers^,  may  even  continue  to  drive  a car  despite  extreme  danger  to  himself  and 
to  others®  Unf ortunately^  in  many  of  these  cases^  the  person  is  much  less  success- 
ful than  he  could  be  if  he  were  will,ing  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  agency®  Itoiy 
of  us  have  knoTO  young  people  whOg  in  spite  of  obviously  very  limited  visiong  Imve 
refused  to  attend  sight-'Saving  classes  or  a school  for  the  blind  even  though  they 
were  close  to  failure  in  regular  school  classes®  When  at  last  such  individuals 
or  their  families  are  persuaded  to  adjust  to  the  visual  defect  by  taking  education 
in  a suitable  formg  they  often  do  well,  unless  too  much  of  the  foundation  was  lost 
in  the  early  years®  I am  sure  we  al.so  know  people  of  rather  good  ability  whose 
partial,  vi,smi  handicap  has  limited  them  to  employment  as  laborers  for  years 
siitply  because  they  would  not  work  wi  th  an  agency  toward  more  sui  table  training 
and  placement®  Of  such  people  it  would  be  possible  to  say  that  their  conc^t  of 
themselves  as  sighted  people  was  more  iii^jortant  than  the  concept  of  thoaselves 
as  successful  people®  Or  perhaps  we  should  say  ttetg  in  their  casesg  the  concept 
of  blindness  was  one  of  such  utter  hopelessness  and  dependence  or  otherwise  so 
unacceptable  that  even  the  lowest  job  as  a seeing  person  seemed  preferable®  One 
very  familiar  form  of  initial  reaction  to  blindnessg  then  is  to  deny  that  one  is 
blindg  to  insist  upon  continuing  to  live  entirely  as  a seeing  person  at  any  cost 
to  success  or  normal  contacts® 

The  denial  in  the  case  of  the  person  who  is  totally  blind  or  nearly  so 
will  probably  take  the  form  of  insisting  that  his  sight  will  be  restored  and  that  , 
consequentlyg  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  learn  to  live  as  a blind  person® 
In  this^  unfortunatelyg  many  well<-meaning  pecplsg  including  some  members  of  the 
medical  professiong  frequently  encourage  the  individual®  In  some  cases  he  goes 
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ftom  one  pJ^ysician  or  hospital  to  another  in  the  vain  hope  that  one  will,  be  able 
to  help  Mjhi  and  often  he  continues  to  do  thiSj,  and  hi,s  jraini.ly  continues  to  take 
himp  even  thaugh  reputable  physicians  have  repeatedly  said  that  no  restoration  of 
sight  is  possiblso  Perhaps  this  period  will  be  more  understandable  to  professional 
workers  if  it  is  recognized  as  one  in  which  the  individijal  is  struggling  with 
the  differences  between  his  concept  of  himself  as  a seeing  person  and  his  concept 
of  blindness*  All  of  us  can  accept  ten^orary  changes  in  ourselves  more  readily 
than  permanent  ones*  When  the  woman  who  cannot  picture  herself  as  aging  looks  in 
her  mirror  one  day^  she  may  see  unmistakahle  signs  of  the  years  signs  which 
even  she  cannot  overlook  —=  but  she  is  likely  to  say^  “I  am  just  tired^,  tomorrow 
I will  look  young  again*” 

So^  when  the  loss  of  vision  is  so  great  that  tte  individual  cannot  deny 
it 3 the  first  step  toward  acceptance  may  be  admitting  it  on  a temporary  basis* 
Naturallyp  if  our  acceptance  of  blindness  is  only  for  a short  time^  we  will  behave 
in  a way  that  should  cause  the  period .of  blindness  to  endj  that  is^  we  will  seek 
medical  and  perlnps  spiritual  help  to  restore  vision*  This  is  normal  behavior^ 
the  only  kind  of  behavior  anyone  should  expect^  granted,  the  idea  of  temporary  loss* 
Here  the  family  enters  the  picture  to  a marked  degree^  for  teitporary  acceptance 
seems  to  be  a very  frequent  family  reaction^ 

A third  type  of  initial  reaction  to  blindness  may  be  one  of  apparent 
apathy^  and  I believe  that  this  occurs  for  at  least  a very  brief  period  in  more 
cases  tten  might  be  apparent  from  our  records  since  we  do  not  too  often  see  the 
client  soon  enough  to  observe  it*  During  this  time  the  individual  seems  to 
withdraw  into  himself p pays  little  attention  to  what  goes  on  around  himj,  may  say 
little  when  addressed^  show  little  interest  in  fopci^,  stop  caring  for  his  appear^ 
ance  and  grooming*  Sometimes  this  behavior  is  confused  with  the  behavior  found 
in  depression^,  and  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a period  of  mourning  for  the  lost 
sightj  but  where  real  evidences  of  apathy  appear  I think  the  condition  should  be 
differentiated  from  depression*  for  I think  that  its  p^chological  basis  is  quite 
different* 


I believe  tint  what  happens  during  this  period^  which  varies  in  length 
and  may  be  very  brief ^ is  that  the  person  knows  quite  definitely  that  he  is  blind^, 
and  deep  inside  him  there  is  no  real  denial*  However^  his  concept  of  a blind 
person  is  so  foreign  to  his  concept  of  himself  that  he  cannot  identify  himself 
with  it  at  all*  ffi,s  definite  knowledge  of  his  blindness  has  destroyed^,  killed^ 
as  it  were^  the  self  he  once  waSp  but  there  is  nothing  else  that  he  can  become* 
Therefore^  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that^  for  a while^  in  his  own  deepest  thoughts^ 
he  does  not  exist  at  all*  In  the  light  of  thiS|,  it  is  natural  that  he  would  not 
react  to  the  world  around  him  to  any  real  extent^  that  he  would  not  care  about 
food  or  dress?  ^ does  not  exist*  Or^  where  the  feeling  is  slightly  less  intense^ 
he  does  not  know  what  to  say  or  how  to  act  because^  as  I pointed  out  above^  we  act 
and  dress  and  speak  in  accordance  with  our  concepts  of  ourselves  and  this  person 
is  between  concepts^  so  to  speak*  He  tes  no  guide  for  his  reactions* 

All  of  the  reactions  to  visual  loss  which  I have  discussed  thus  far 
have  been  reactions  in  which  the  individual  could  see  little  or  nothing  in 
common  between  hi,s  concept  of  himself  and  his  concept  of  a blind  person*  Howeverj, 
there  are  cases  where  the  two  concepts  have  enough  similarity  so  that  the  individ^ 
ual  can  quickly  make  at  least  some  moves  toward  adjustment* 
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Happiest  of  all  is  the  situation  where  the  newly  blinded  indiYidual  1ms 
had  fortunate  experiences  with  blind  people^  knows  rather  realistically  what  he 
is  likely  to  be  able  to  do  as  a blind  person^,  and  willingly  attenpts  to  do  thiSo 
We  see  this  type  of  easy  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  himself  as  a blind  person 
in  cases  where  there  have  been  other  successful  blind  menfcers  of  the  family^)  or 
where  the  individual^  before  losing  his  sighb^  had  friends  who  were  welL=adjusted  i 
blind  peopleo  When  he^  himself^  experiences  visual  loss^  he  sees  himself  as  like 
those  he  has  loved  and  admired^  and  he  does  not  fear  tlmt  he  win  lose  the  love 
and  admiration  of  people  around  himo  This  does  not  necessarily  mean,  that  he  exper=  ^ 
iences  no  fears  in  learning  to  live  without  vision®  Travel  problems^  stepsj, 
traffic^  obstacles^,  are  just  as  real  hazards  for  himp  and  the  bruises  he  collects 
in  achieving  ind^endence  are  just  as  painful  as  if  he  had  no  such  favorable 
concept  of  blind  people®  It  does  not  mean  that  he  does  not  suffer  all  tte  inco]i5<= 
veniences  of  losing  his  way^  Imving  to  ask  help  and  perhaps  being  rebuffed^  not 
being  able  to  read  his  own  letters^  not  knowing  when  he  has  caught  the  parsley 
instead  of  the  peas  on  nis  fork®  The  irritations^  the  frustrations^  are  still 
there  and  he  would  not  be  human  if  he  di,d  not  feel  annoyance®  But  his  picture 
of  himself  as  a blind  person  is  a picture  with  which  he  can  live  comfortably® 

Almost  equally  imppy  is  the  situation  where  the  individual's  concept 
of  himself  emphasizes  some  element  not  materially  affected  by  loss  of  vision® 

For  e£xan5)lep  a successful  professional  pianist  who  deeply  loved  his  work  and  had 
few  other  interests  would  probably  not  fe^.  that  any  really  essential  elements 
of  his  self-concept  were  affected  by  loss  of  vision®  True^  he  mi.ght  now  need  a 
guide  to  get  to  his  engagements^  he  might  need  someone  to  check  his  grooming 
before  a public  appearancei  but  he  could  still  play  his  beloved  piano,,  and  his 
lifep  therefore^  has  not  changed  in  any  really  in^ortant  element  © 

There  are  also  cases  where^  although  the  individual  conceives  of  blind- 
ness as  a state  of  dependencep  he  does  not  find  that  unacceptable®  This  is  most 
likely  to  occur  when  the  individual  has  not  felt  very  successful,  as  a seeing  person 
and  has  more  or  less  consciously  been  seeking  an  excuse  for  his  failure®  Blinciness 
mayp  in  his  vieWp  give  a very  acceptable  excuse  for  making  no  further  effort®  He 
feels  that  the  world  owes  blind  people  a livingp  tlmt  the  seeing  should  adjust 
to  the  blindp  not  expect  them  to  meet  the  standards  met  by  the  seeing®  With 
a visual  handicap  this  individual  feels  he  need  no  longer  try  to  compete^  and 
any  faHures  which  he  experiences  are  not  really  his  failures  but  the  completely 
excusable  result  of  his  visual  defect®  For  such  individualSp  blindness  is  actually 
a release  from  the  struggle  which  life  previously  represented® 

Long  as  list  Ims  been  to  this  pointp  each  of  the  preceding  groups 
is  probably  relatively  smaH®  Probably  much  the  largest  group  of  newly  blinded 
people  falls  into  the  last  categorys  those  for  whom  the  self -concept  and  the 
concept  of  a blind  person  are  similar  in  some  areas  but  differ  in  one  or  more 
very  in^jortant  ways®  This  is  unquestionably  the  group  into  which  most  of  our 
clients  fall  because  a number  of  the  people  in  the  groups  I discussed  earlier  do 
not  seek  the  assistance  of  an  agency® 

We  try  to  work  with  these  people  in  two  ways®  In  many  cases  we  must 
start  by  trying  to  change  their  concepts  of  blind  people®  We  do  this  by  our  cwn 
example^  by  telling  them  what  blind  people  are  doing  and  how  they  do  it^,  and  by 
introducing  them  to  well-adjusted  blind  people® 
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^condly^  and  of  course  often  concurrently^  we  help  them  chan^p  thpir 
concepts  of  t.^msel,,es.  This  is  perhaps  the  outstaying  tetl™  o?^S  t^c^ 
iJigo  teaching  not  merely  the  skills  of  daily  living^  tL  crafts  trau-Pi^ 

taa^StlSs  teaching  patience  tolhe 'frustlated, 

yutio^  the  fool  J bellxgerant,  braTCiy  to  the  timorous,  and 

conee^t  foolhardy.  In  so  doing  the  home  teacher  clanges  each  client's 

concept  of  himself,  for,  as  I said  before,  we  all  act  in  accydaSe  M?t“o«  con- 

til  oo^enrM^ir®h“'?  ^ “r"  materially  changes  It  must  be  because 

mw  Mnd^  was  based  has  changed.  I shaU  not  attempt  to  enuiSrate 

te  ^ny  tands  of  clmnges  which  are  possible,  nor  to  describe  how'  these  ohaneos 

Sch  o?y^s'''ar:  w°^d  be  a treatis^  ThoS  te^chiS! 

Which  others  are  better  qualified  than  I to  write o 

clients  w points  When  we  deal  with  the  many 
wtn  Iv  partially  mtch  their  concepts  of  a blind  person  we 

will  ^ke  the  greatest  progress  if  we  start  by  carefully  analyzing 

doff^reStJ  incepts  lie„  Because  the  profession  of  home  teaching 

by  yof'atio^  rpfehii  rehabilitation  and  many  agencies  seem  dominated 

h of  the  fact  that  by  o^ 

ards  and  by  jus  employer's  standards  he  was  successful  in  if  Wh-,r9  t+^  stana 

£ 5"3"  •• 

£-S£r“““~ 

suioKUig  to  a job?  He  sees  the  job  as  sery.ttig  no  irportant  purpose. 

£i“rs3H?‘ » s rs 

shlols  unn^tSal.  ?Ws  the  Inteipersonal  relation^ 

^ ^ relLi-aSrSdepyre^/SSSg 

with  him,  maklngliis^first  <tete^h^M  tod^  addition,  he  may  need  someone  to  go 

S"£  -“A-s: 

money  and  someone  to  hSp^him°s^d^ltr^'^^^  motivation  to  make 

the  initial  appS'l^a  cliiit*^  ^ "here 

more  t^  ;onth.  ./SrZ  S arTas  ehe^y^LISenl  SelfStSe^^ffoncli^r 
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Sonfeone,,  SDmewhere^  wrote  recently  that  blindness  narrows  do^vn  space 
considerably  and  limits  inan''s  mastery  of  material  objects  in  spacso  Whi.*.e  T 
dwelled  over  this  thought  with  interest  and  respect  I could  not  help  but  be 
amused  over  the  thought  that  a person  ten  years  ago  would  have  been  labeled 
crazy  if  he  had  predicted  what  is  being  accomplished  today  in  getting  ready  for 
actual  space  travelo  Further  thoughts  brought  home  the  fact  that  progress  in 
conquering  the  problems  of  ?^ace  travel  did  not  come  ea^y  to  the  sighted  world 
yet^  with  acquired  knowledge^  they  are  accomplishing  what  once  was  deemei  iJi5)oss® 
iblea 

An  open  mind  to  the  subject  of  relearning  certainly  brushes  aside  the 
cobwebs  of  confusion  and  n^steryo  Let*s  take  a look-see  at  the  highlights  of 
thoughts  that  may  provoke  our  three,  group  leaders  this  evening  as  we  dwell,  into 
the  subject  of  travel^  home  craft  and  recreation  as  a means  to  an  eni  - adjusting 
and  releamingo 

The  time  has  come  for  Home  Teachers  themselves  to  subjectively  realize 
that  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  rehabilitation  of  tbs  blindo 
At  present  there  is  proposed  legislation  in  Washington  placing  greater  eraptesis 
upon  the  rehabilitation  of  the  individual  rather  than  upon  his  vocational,  potent- 
ialities as  an  end  goalo  A Home  Teacher  today  has  reached  a new  high  in  being 
considered  an  iii5)ortant  member  of  the  femily  of  rehabilitationo  Professional 
recognition  is  very  evident  throughout  the  country  and  one  good  measure  of  progress 
along  these  lines  is  the  recommendation  of  civil  service  and  merit  commissions 
that  salaries^  based  upon  importance  of  responsibilities  and  duties^  be  increased 
and  status  in  the  agency  be  recognizeda  I urge  those  of  you  who  have  not  been 
fully  recognized  to  date  to  please  do  not  become  complacent  and  resigned  to  a 
feeling  of  "“forgotten  child** o The  merit  system  requires  that  you  individually 
demonstrate  .yoiar  worthiness  for  recognition  and  when  the  sum  total  of  all  Ifome 
Teachers  in  an  area  indicate  their  abilities  and  responsibilities  the  administrat- 
ors will  be  requi.red  to  take  actioHo 

As  Ifome  Teachers  you  have  been  exposed  to  methods  and  techniques  of 
teaching  travel^  home  craft  and  recreational  activities  and  must  have^  of  necessity 
encountered  problems o After  we  have  separated  into  three  groups^,  let*s  consider 
the  first  item  on  the  agenda  for  discussion^  comparing  and  stering  these  probleift- 
atic  experiences  and  how  we  succeeded  in  coping  with  therrio  Group  leaders  will 
then  report' on  this  part  of  the  meetingo 

The  sooner  we  understand  the  problems  faced  by  an  individual  who  has 
become  blind^,  the  more  confidence  we  will  have  in  planning  to  help  himo  The  late 
Dto  Cholden  provides  us  with  some  insight  into  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  the 
individual  who  does  not  understand  this  business  of  functioning  without  sight  and 
p^rticularljr.  the  ones  who  suddenly  lose  wte,t  they  depend  upon  every  dayo  The 
sudden  loss  of  sight  might  be  approached  like  the  death  of  a loved  one  and  after 
going  through  the  period  of  mourning  intro  spec  tively  looks  upon  life  as  being 
reborn^  While  these  thoughts  appear  to  be  morbid  and  negative  they  no  doubt  have 
some  foundation®  Dr  o' Cholden  expressed  his  belief  that  the  individual  indeed 
dies  as  a sighted  person  and  must  be  reborn  as  a blind  individualo  He  must  leam 
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all  over  again  in  a new  kind  of  world^  with  a new  set  of  sensory  instrumentSo  He 
must  learn  to  accept  his  blindness  as  a condition  of  his  lifeo  This  is  essential 
in  order  to  enter  into  re^educational  activities  that  will  restore  him  to  a satis^ 
fying  and  productive  life®  I for  one  feel  very  strongly  about  this  philosopl:y 
and  personally  believe  that  Home  Teachers  tind  those  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
should  respect  this  approach  to  the  matter  of  reaction  to  the  shock  of  blindness 
or  to  the  vegetable  state  of  a person  who  ims  been  practically  inactive  because 
of  blindnesso  I do  not  go  along  with  the  theory  that  we  must  throw  a person  into 
deep  water  if  we  want  him  to  learn  to  swim®  I believe  in  the  iii5)ortance  of  develop^ 
ing  confidence^  stimulating  interest  in  a”  will  to  do  and  a need  to  know*  First 
we  need  to  become  familiar  with  the  techniques  of  understanding  ths  problemo 

Another  belief  we  must  be  fully  cognizant  ofp  particularly  when  thinking 
of  travel^  is  the  usual  fear  of  injury  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  blind*  Dr* 
Cholden  states  this  is  present  in  all  of  us  and'not  the  blind  alone  an  instinctive 
fear  of  being  hurt  or  maimed  in  some  way*  Amongst  the  fearsome  fantasied  disability 
ies  is  that  which  relates  to  blindnesso  These  thoughts  immediately  should  alert 
every  Home  Teacher  to  the  importance  of  developing  confidence  when  planning  to 
teach  travel*  All  of  us  run  away  from  things-  that  are  strange  to  us  and  unfamiliaro 
If  we  will  accept ^the  basic  philosophy  tlmt  confidence  comes  with  familiarity  and 
familiarity  is  the  result  of  determined  effort  to  understand  and  understanding  can 
be  achieved  by  exposing  ourselves  to  the  problem  as  often  as  necessary*  Then  we 
should  see  a clear  path  ahead*  We  all  remember  the  problems  we  had  with  addition 
and  subtraction*  We  first  are  confused  with  the  business  of  subtracting  a larger 
number  from  a smaller  number  and  how  to  borrow  from  the  next  figure*  But  the  more 
we  do  it  and  the  more  experience  we  have^,  ’the  easier  it  becomes*  This  is  true  of 
almost  everything  in  life*  If  the  Home  Teacher  can  demonstrate  step  by,  step  that 
travel  techniques  can  be  learned  tlxough  familiarity  and  repetition^  the  blind 
person* s confidence  in  learning  encourages  him  to  travel  with  ease  and  facility 
and  he -begins  to  relate  this  confidence  to  other  problems*  Recreation  and  travel 
then  can  be  a means  to  an  end*  It  has  been  said  that  the;  gym  teacher  plays  an 
important  part  in  moral  and  character  development  within  the  structure  of  the  gyrnu 
bail  field  or  playground*  Equal  or  greater  importance  can  be  placed  upon  the  role 
of  the  Horae  Teacher  or  those  who  teach  recreation  or  home  craft  to  the  blind*  The 
teacher,  who  carries  on  an  informal  individualized  program^,  who  comes  in  close  contact 
with  the  individual^)  is  the  one  who  can  help  in  overcoming  personal  and  social 
problems* 

While  going  through  old  files  recently^  I found  a letter  written  to  me 
by  one  of  my  clients  back  in  15*U9«»  I admired  his  perservence  and  clear  thinking 
and  for  this  reason  I asked  him  to  make  notes  on  his  reaction  to  the  problems  of 
travel*  His  reaction  to  learning  cane  travel  included^  **I  found  there  wasn®t  much 
to  the  mechanical  parts*  The  rudiments  can  be  learned  easily*  What*s  needed  is 
Careful  supervision  until  the  technique  becomes  perfect  and  the  personas  confidence 
is  con^jlete*  I am  still  a little  hazy  about  hqt  reflexes*  They  haven*t  had 
sufficient  time  to  function  well*  However^  I have  confidence  in  myself  which  seems 
in^portant  to  me*  With  practice  the  rest  will  follow*',  I recall  that  I asked  him 
to  comment  concerning  the  blind  and  their  reaction  to  travel  away  from  home*  He 
wrote^  '*I  know  that  I don*t  want  to  be  tied  down  by  ny  handicap*  That  to  me  is 
the  worst  part  of  blindness*  A person  tends  to  be  shut  in  and  both  the  feeing 
of  dependence  and  the  actual  limitation  it  places  recreationally^  socially  and 
economically  are  the  major  factors  in  hurting  a blind  personas  personal!^  and 
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enjoymem-  of  l.ifeo  I iiate  J-aving  to  ds5;-»,d  upor*  ot-iars  and  therefore  my  rat'Lraa. 
desire  is  tc  be  able  to  traT/-el.  alonso  That  ra'ises  a problem  impiedlat^viy  i.r  naking 
a dec-isi.on  as  to  hew  1. should  tra'/ei.  aitoae^,,  with  a aane  o.r  'wlr.h  a g'cj.dfrj  iogo  -T 

realxze  that  no  one  method  Is  perfecto  1 xaa..tTolcd  otlier  people  w.h:.  can  traveu 

eiloner,  I just  dad  not  see  how  it  could  bsi  doneo  I found,  out  something  T s.uouJ.d 
lav©  realized  immediately <>  I was  told  t they  first  take  a t.err1ble  r i-ia/j,  ■©  of 
falling  down  holes  or  off  pl,atfo,rms  o.r  .stepping  ,m  th£;  way  of  turnirif!,  azsa  Tn 
ray  own  way  of  thinking  I thought  ttey  appeared  comriletely  and  hipjel.easiy 

pathetic  in  the  ©yes  of  those?  who  watcheiio  T thougihfc  tl^ny  3 Mm -led  and  oanged 
peoplep  especially  in  niew  and  strange  places  - that  I could  net  staiido  Sci  I 
decided  I would  rather  walk  with  a cane  or  a guide  then  raaire  a fooi  of  rayse'ifo 
I could  see  once  and  the  raemory  of  how  peopd.e  see  so  irHic-.h  whuan  . hey  waiit  to 
hasn^t  left  raeo‘l  *‘At  last  comes  the  cane,,  To  me^  up  / recent iy^  ttiis 

was  the  one  way.  I would  never  travel, o .1  said  befoi'e  the  cane  svi-boldzes  ,ln  iry 
mind  thie  blind  begger  and  I hated  the  assoc  .lati.ono  I cteJ:.iged  tiat  - I am  not  a 
begger  look  illv  1 vaiy--  c-:  :!  ■ 

swing.ing  ca^ie  dui-lng  GO■u.rs^■■o  4.,;'  feeling  i.;o:  • .■n©'!  as  ray 

attitude  changede  P©«.«ple  did  not  cc^xe  racing  fr-.i:  all.  diree irons  aa  i feared^  to 
give  me  hielpo  When  I did  ask  hel.p  :m  crossing  a street  or  eniering  a tr-a.in  they 
did  not  Jteive  that  tone  of  pity  I hiatea  btot  .mstead  somded  raihei'  frlt^ndiy  and 
politeo  They  of  course^  were  overly  kind  but  not  ofonoxlo'isiy  soo  I am  real 
surprisedo  I am  beginning  to  think  t.h}!e  general  public,  raayb©  learning  a.  .iessono*® 

I am  sure  tint  if  Dr©  Oholden  was  alive  he  icriil.d  apprec.late  the  comments 
made  by  thi,s  outstanding  blind  person  for  ,it  truly  represents  his  inner 
and  confusion  tmt  existed  before  te  stepped  out  of  the  pe.riod  o.f  shock  ajid 
mourning o I am  happy  to  report  tmt  this  individual  today  i,s  a,  leader  in  work 
for  this  blind  and  has  niy  .f'j.ll  rsspec-xt  and,  adipiration  f«:j.r  he  ms  made  '♦'hB  ^''grade™© 

Waen  we  re>-asserabl©  I .hope  that  each  group  will  come  forth  wi.tli  com  rets 
thougnts  concerning  the  problem  upper.most  as  evidenced  from  past  experience^,  in 
securing  tne  md.ivi.dual ** s cooperati.ono  making  .tniJi  ready  and  making  'him  fesl,  tb@ 
need  to  know  and  the  wil.1  to  wantc  I hope  each  group  comes  forth  with  concrete 
ideas  in  'how  we  imy  hielp  these  people  in  developing  confidence  t'nrcugh  t'he  medi’iim 
of  travel^)  home  craft  and  recreationo  The  sum  total  of  these  thoug'hts  shiould  then 
be  coirp.iled  and  distributed  to  our  Home  Teachers  so  thnt  tJb^  may  'have  a clearer 
understanding  of  (i)  familiarity  wi.th  the  problem  of  approaching  the  client  in 
determxaing  his  need  and  (2)  developing  confidence  in  applying  these  skiHs<,  in 
assuring  successful,  outcome  in  what  w©  are  attempting  to  teacho 
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.Ladies  and  Gent.leiaen  I tak®  g.rf3at  pleasure  in  being  p.ri,!/i.^eg''^d  tc 
appear  before  you  today  on  a subject  whlc n 1.3  so  greatly  to  my  .l,i.kj.iigo 

To  those  of  you  who  have  Ixstcined  to  me  comitiess  times  before.,,  I 
beg  your  indulgence o 

Appraxiraately  two  years  agj^  Hr,,  MacFarland  of  the  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  VlsuALly  Ifendicapped  initiated  the  forrration  of  an  optical  aids  or  s'ib- 
normal  vision  aids  clinic  o By  the  fall  of  1.95?5  after  a years  training  and 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  naterialSc)  we  were  ready  to  functiono 

Fi.rst  I would  lilce  to  go  over  wath  you  the  present  method  by  which  we 
operate  our  clinic^  our  results^  and  our  .future  o We  operate  the  clinic  on  a 
strict  referral  basiSo  By  thi.s^  we  mean,  tlhat  all.  patients  seen  in  the  optic-  aids 
cl.imc  hav'6  previ.ously  been  eKB-mined  by  .an  opnthaimologistg  eit.lier  pri.vateiy  or 
in  a clinic p and  a di,agnos.is  madie  and  hds  visual  acuity  with  or  w..ltbx>at  glasses 
obtaineda  This  helps  us  to  operate  more  efficiently  and  more  qui.ckiy  and  gives 
much  more  t.lmi8  to  devote  to  the  probleiri  at  hand  - the  near'  or  reading  vision  of 
the  patient o It  also  helps  m that  the  patient  knows  ttet  aH  has  been  done  for 
his  distance  vision  that  can  be  done  ani  he  is  more  ■willing  to  sit  down  and  work 
with  you  on  'his  near  vlsiono  We  operai®  the  clinic  only  one  night  a week  at  the 
present  and  we  schedule  only  four  pati.ents  each  night <>  By  doing  this  we  allow 
oux’selves  appr'Dxiraately  one  hour  per  pa'ti.ento 


So  inoch  far  the  method  'by  -which  we  obtain  oui'  jatiento  Now  to  t'he 
patient  himselfo  What  is  he  l,lk0?  I would  l.ike  to  describe  to  you  my  conci^t 
of  our  average  patiento 

1.0  He  is  a little  past  his  pr-,lmsc)  probably  in  the  late  f.lfties  or  eaily 
sixtleso  Acntely  aware  of  hl.s  probl.em  by  this  time  but  still  quit©  sensltiveo 
Willing  to  be  cooperative  but  quite  dubious*  Hl.s  enthusi,asm  for  any  corrective 
device  is  in  direct  proportion  to  whether  he  will  'nave  to  pay  for  i.t  or  w'hether 
the  State  is  paying*  However^  If  there  is  a remrkable  in^roveraent  he  is  quite 
willing  to  pay  for  the.  de-vice  provided  you  -will,  assure  him  that  it  will  work* 

This  was  vividly  demonstrated  in  several  instances  where  they  lave  personally- 
wanted  me  to  refund  their  money*  Fort^unatal.y  I got  out  of  that  by  convincing 
them  that  they  could  see  to  read*  One  was  a ease  of  a woman  who  did  not  wajit  to 
see  to  read  because  she  ted  two  sisters  who  were  able  to  read  for  her  and  as  soon 
as  she' obtained  the  device  they  .refused  to  do  it  any  longer*  All  in  all  the 
patient  is  very  appreciative*  Medicine  is  an  art;* 

Thirds  I would  l.lJce  to  di.scuss  the  materials  with  which  we  woik* 

1©  Conol.d  lenses  - Our  entire  program  at  this  time,  is  built  around  the 
Volk  Conoid  Lenses*  These  lenses  are  .aspheric  with  a hyperbolic  anterio.r  curare 
and  a spherical  posterior  curve*  They  ranged  from  a l5  diopter  lens  to  a 100 
diopter  lens*.  The  lenses  were  developed  by  Dr*  Volk  and  are  manufactured  by  the 
American  Bifocal.  Co*  of  Cleveland*  They  are  made  of  crown  glass*  The  lenses  are 
quite  expensive*  A test  set  costs  $295*00  and  the  smalles  dioptic  powered  lens^ 
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mounted^  will  cost  the  private  patient  approximately  $65«OOo  The  higher  the 
dioptric  power  the  greater  the  cost  to  the  patiento  Actually  for  clinic  work 
all  that  is  needed  from  the  trial  set  is  a l^^,  20^  2$  and  30  diopter  lens* 

Above  these  powers  the  patient  must  hold  the  lens  too  close  to  be  practical  for 
prolonger  usee 

A note  of  interest  at  this  point  is  that  one  optical  compary  is  at 
present  planning  to  produce  a group  of  molded  plastic  aspheric  lenseso  The 
advantages  are  obvious » They  would  be  of  lighter  weighty  cheaper^  and  less 
liable  to  breako  The  first  ones  that  they  tave  produced^  however were  of  too  ^ 
high  a power  o Instead  of  working  in  the  1$  to  30  diopter  range  they  began  their 
series  *at  30  diopterso  They  will  soon  be  out  with  a group  in  the  lower  powerso 

T.he  telescopic  lenses  iHve  been  found  to  be  very  unpractical  except 
for  specific  cases  and  specific  useso  fou  may  uiprove  a mans  dist^^nce  vision 
considerable  only  to  have  him  fall  ovei  something  $ feet  in  front  of  him  and 
break  his  necko 

The  .tend  magnifiers  and  ill,uminated  instruments  are  still  time 
honored  standbys  and  serve  their  purpose  wello 

Contact  Lenses  are  an  important  factor  in  the  improvement  of  vision 
of  an  ever  increasing  number  of  patientSo  For  keratoconus^  high  myopiEj 
irregular  astigmatian  and  unilateral  aphakia  they  are  unexcelledo 

we  are  at  present  experimenting  with  the  idea  of  using  a contact  lens 
of  low  dioptric  power  and  a conoid  lens  of  a moderate  amount  of  power  in  order 
to  increase  t.he  niagni.ficati.on  and  still  allow  the  patient  to  hold  the  reading 
material  at  a reasonable  distance  .from  his  face©  hope  to  report  on  this  in 
the  neat'  future  © 

Oijx  results  to  date  have  been  encouraging©  In  the  past  year  we  have 
seen  202  patients©  Out  of  this  group  we  .have  been  able  to  significantly  improve 
50^o  Some  of  the  statistics  I have  been  able  to  arrive  at  is  that  the  average 
age  of  the  patient  is  38  years  old©  The  visual  acuity  of  the  patient  we  are 
unable  to  help  is  less  than  20/UOO  and  ttet  of  the  ones  we  are  able  to  help  is 
bettei  than  20/1*00©  The  diseases  seen  are  many  and  varied  and  the  results 
obtained  cannot  be  correlated  wi,th  the  disease©  If  I were  asked  wtet  disease 
we  would  be  most  likely  to  improve  with  optical  aids  I would  be  unable  to  answer 
honestly© 


Conclusions 8 

We  are  making  very  satisfactory  progress  in  our  work  with  the  near  visioi 
and  our  results  should  oo  ntinue  to  improve©  We  have  much  work  to  do  as  yet  in 
the  liaison  with  the  people  who  most  need  our  sendees©  Our  contact  with  the 
Ophthalmologist  is  fauly  good  at  the  present  but  could  stand  improving©  We 
have  one  problem  in  that  the  average  ophthalmologist  wants  our  services  for 
his  patient  but  he  will  not  sit  down  and  write  out  the  necessary  data  tmt  he 
already  has  for  our  benefit©  This  prolongs  o'lr  work  and  makes  it  more  difficulto 
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Our  best  results  are  being  obtained  through  the  use  of  the  aspheric 
lenses  which  give  -a "much  larger  retinal  inage  and  a clarity  without  aberation 
and  distortion  of  the'  visual  iraageo 

I believe  that  when  we  have  enough  clinics  of  this  type  in  operation 
throughout  the  country  we  will  have  made  a great  stride  forward  in  the  allevia=- 
tion  of  the  problems  of  the  near  vision  for  the  visually  handicapped© 
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RFB  ASSISTS  IN  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


The  current  dispute  about  American  education  is  probably  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  ito  Not  since  the  early  19th  centuyy  controversy 
as  to  whether  government  should  support  education  at  all  have  so  many  people 
talked  so  much  for  and  against  the  subject.  Since  you  cannot  have  a good 
public  school  ^stem  unless  people  are  interested  in  it^  it  seems  Ixkely  thatj, 
in  this  battle  of  the  schools^  the  schools  will,  ultimately  be  the  winnero 
This  should  be  a good  timeg  therefore^  to  take  a look  at  a special  fi.eld  of 
education^  namely^  the  education  of  the  blind. 

People  have  a tendency  to  regard  the  blind  person  as  a special  type 
of  human  beings  restricted  to  a common  area  of  achievement  because  of  his 
handicap.  This  is  wrong.  Blind  people  vary  in  individuality  as  much  as  sighted 
people.  There  are  350^000  blind  people  in  America,  They  are  gloomy  or  cheerful^ 
intellectual  or  non^intellectualg  industrious  or  indolent^  ambitious  or  apathetic 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  their  sighted  contemporaries,  A relatively  small 
proportion  of  them  ■=  about  the  same  proportion  as  of  sighted  people  - are  deter- 
mined to  get  a good  education  and  are  willing  to  work  for  it. 

At  present^  there  are  something  less  than  1^000  blind  students  in 
the  colleges  and  graduate  schools  of  Americai,  and  about  13<)000  in  pre-college 
education.  Each  year  more  and  more  able  blind  persons  undertake  to  enter  college 
And  the  recorded  textbook  ins  become  an  increasingly  important  instrument, 

Braille  is  stHl  a basic  tool  of  the  blind  student.  But  a book  in 
braille  is  expensive  to  manufacture^  unwieldy  to  handle  and  takes  a great  deal 
of  shelf  space. 

The  personal  reader  is  also  of  iit5)ortanc e , The  Lighthouse  in  New 
York  and  in  other  cities  and  other  organi2ations  serving  the  blind  throughout 
the  country^  including  campus  groups^  will  provide  readers  free  of  cha,rge  for 
blind  students.  They  offer  a personal  contact  which  is  helpful.  But  readers  are 
only  available  at,  certa.ln  prearranged  times.  They  cannot  be  ’’played  back”  later 
if  one  wants  to  repeat  a certain  chapter.  They  are  not  like  the  recorded  text- 
book^ which  is  always  at  the  desk-sidec,  ready  to  be  played  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  nighty  and  as  often  as  the  student  wishes. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  recorded  textbooks  are  now  being  made  by 
the  hundreds  every  year  - itany  by  devoted  local  organizations  which  usually 
make  one  copy^  of  varying  quality for  local  use.  The  only  national  organi- 
zation of  this  kind  which  screens  its  readers^  requires  studio  conditions  and 
sets  definite  standards  for  both  reading  and  recording^  and  makes  its  books 
available  free  of  charge  anyifhere  in  the  country  is  Recording  for  the  Blind^ 

Inc,  of  New  York  City, 

Recording  for  the  Blind^  Inc,D  has  thirteen  recording  units  in  cities 
from  coast  to  coast.  Most  of  the  units  are  located  in  university  towns  so  that 
they  my  teve  access  to  the  special  intellectual  talents  needed  for  textbook 
reading.  Books  are  sent  by  headquarters  to  the  unit  to  be  read  onto  tape.  The 
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tapes  are  then  sent  in  to  RFB"s  embossing  center  in  New  York  City^  where  they 
are  transcribed  onto  discs^  making  up  to  twelve  copies^;  depending  on  the  demando 
RFB  records  at  a slow  speed  of  l6  2/3  rpm  which  enables  it  to  get  about  an  hour“s 
reading  on  a 7 inch  vinylite  disCo  The  average  textbook  requires  about  twenty- 
five  discsj,  which  take  about  the  same  space  as  the  printed  book  itselfo 

The  organization  serves  any  blind  person  who  is  interested  in  education^ 
whether  he.  is  formally  enrolled  in  a program  or  noto  The  student  simple  writes 
in  and  notifies  RFB  of  the  books  he  needso  If  some  of  them  have  already  been 
recorded  (and  nearly  UOOO  have  been),  they  are  sent  to  him  ii'om  one  of  the  public 
libraries  serving  the  blindo  If  a book  has  not  been  recorded^  RFB  assigns  it 
to  one  of  its  recording  units^  depending  on  how  busy  the  unit  is^  and  whether  or 
not  it  has  readers  competent  to  handle  the  subjecto  Housewives  who  read  well 
may  be  able  to  handle  history  - but  not  higher  mat  hematic  So  Such  books  may  go 
to  the  unit  at  Oak  Ridge  or  Princeton  or  Denver^  to  be  read  by  specialists  in 
that  field®  Contrary  to  popular  opinion^  a ‘^Broadway  actor'®  does  not  necessarily 
make  a good  reader®  In  an  educational  program  such  as  thi.s^  he  may  be  good  on 
certain  books  (especially  "literary"  ones)  - if  he  doesn“t  over-dramatize  » but 
poor  on  other So 

For  the  sake  of  speed  in  complying  with  the  student ‘^s  schedule^  a book 
may  be  read  by  several  qualified  volunteerso  After  the  tapes  are  recorded  onto 
discsg  one  copy  is  kept  as  a mster  for  re-recording  if  necessary^  and  the  others 
go  to  the  student  who  requested  them  and  eventually  to  the  public  library  for 
further  circulation® 

Tte  net  result  of  this  proced^ire  is  an  interesting  experiment  in  group 
cooperation®  Over  a period  of  four  college  years  thirty  or  more  people  from  half 
a dozai,  different  communities^  in  many  different  occupations^  may  read  for  a 
blind  student®  A policewoman  in  Chicago^  a housewife  in  Berkshire  County^  a 
mathemtician  in  Princeton^,  a nuclear  physicist  in  Oak  Ridge^  a lawyer  in  Louis- 
villeg  an  engineer  in  Betroitp  a foreign  linguist  in  New  York  will  all  be  recordij, 
textbooks  for  a blind  boy  or  girl  whom  they  never  see® 

And  apparently  the  program  works®  With  the  recorded  textbook  there  is 
no  field  of  study  in  which  the  able  blind  student  cannot  advance  successfully 
along  with  his  able  sighted  comrades®  RFB  has  been  recording  textbooks  for  six 
years  for  a blind  student  who  is  shortly  to  get  his  doctor ®s  degree  at  I'fessachuse'- 
Institute  of  Technology  in  the  field  of  higher  mathematics-  a field  not  only 
particul,arly  difficult  for  the  student^  but  also  difficult  for  the  reader  who 
must  find  a way  o.f  describing  in  words  the  complicated  formulae^  diagrams  and 
charts  that  such  books  contain® 

RFB  doesn°t  claim  that  its  recordings  are  of  professional  quali%’  “ 
only  that  they  are  clear  and  expressive®  They  supplement^  but  do  not  duplicate 
the  excellent  talking  book  program  of  the  Library  of  Congress^,  which  is  concerned 
with  books  of  a general  or  recreational  nature®  The  Library's  talking  book 
machines^  made  available  without  charge  to  all  blind  people^,  now  play  both 
33  1/3  rpm  for  the  Library's  records  and  I6  2/3  rpm  for  th©  books  mads  by  RFB® 
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The  boys  and  girls  who  go  through  higher  education  on  the  basis  of 
these  recorded  textbooks  become  lawyersp  judges^  rainistersp  teachersy  holo- 
gistsg  social  worker s|  or  they  get  a vocationail  training  as  telephone  operator Sp 
masseursp  radio  operators  ^ craft smerip  agricultural  workers  or  shopke^ers© 

During  the  time  in  which  a student  may  be  served^,  he  becomes  something 
more  tlan  a name  to  those  who  work  for  him  even  though  he  may  never  be  seen  in 
person©  His  career  is  followed  with  interest®  And  when  students  report^  as 
they  frequently  dop  that  records  of  my  texts  have  enabled  me  to  retain 

straight  A*s  in  iqy  studies or  *®today  I was  advised  that  I had  been  elected 
Phi  Beta  Kappa^  ^ or  when  a blind  professor  writes  •’!  know  now  how  m^iortant  and 
socially  useful  your  contribution  the  good  news  is  passed  on  to  the  volionteers 
who  have  helped  hirao 

This  year  RFB  will  record  about  600  books  in  some  2U00  copies®  Next 
year  it  will  - and  must  = do  better  since  the  demand  for  the  service  increases 
literally  every  day®  Since  the  organization  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  since  the  increased  production  means  higher  operating  costsp 
RFB  is  hoping  to  find  through  research  a cheaper  way  of  producing  the  books© 

At  presentp  it  is  engaged  in  a research  contract  for  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
recording  at  the  speed  of  8 l/3  rpm  =■  which  should  mke  it  possible  to  get 
upon  the  current  7 inch  disc  two  hours  of  reading <,  or  more  than  twice  as  m?icn 
as  at  present^  with  a eonsequmt  saving  in  cost  of  production  and  in  storage 
space  in  the  libraries  of  deposit© 

What  the  invention  of  printing  was  to  the  general  education  of  manp 
the  recorded  t^ctbook  is  to  the  education  of  the  blind© 
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Madam  President^  Home  Teachers^,  and  Friends 8 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  a 19th  century  orator  who^  in  the  process  of 
eulogizing,  Daniel  irfebster^  commented  glowin^y  on  his  completion  of  the  diction* 
ary<,  At  this  point  someone  on  tfie  platform  pulled  the  speaker's  coat  tail^  and 
whispered  hoarsely^,  ”It  was  Noah^,  Noah  compiled  the  diet  ionary  S'*  The  orator 
turned  an  annoyed  profile  to  his  informant  and  replied^  "^NonsenseS  Noah  built 
the  ark|“ 

This  story  does  point  up  the  relative  obscurity  of  Noah  Webster^  whose 
200th  anniversary  was  observed  October  l6o 

To  some  the  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association^  Inco^  my  be 
newp  however^  1959  will  be  the  6oth  year  of  the  Christian  Record^  the  oMest 
non*sectarian  oournal  for  the  blind  in  the  worldo  It  is  an  honor  for  me^  and 
the  Christian  Record  Benevolmt  Association^,  to  have  this  opportunity  today 
to  share  this  information  with  you  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers 
for  the  Blind 0 

Foiir  non*sectarian  public  services^,  monthly  journals  are  published  by 
the  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Associationg 

THE  CHRISTIAN  RECORD  from  which  our  Association  gets  its  name^ 
is  published  in  Grade  Braille ^ and  in  New  York  Point* 

Original  and  selected  non-sectarian  articles  from  a wide  range 
of  authors  and  publications^  mke  up  this  56  page  journal* 

THE  CHILDREN'' S FRIEND  - 32  pages  of  true  stories  of  courage^ 
honesty^  kindness^  obediencei  and  at  least  one  Bible  story  each 
month*  Also  included  are  songs^  verses^  riddles^  a Pen  Pal 
column  and  nature  stories*  This  is  compiled  for  the  four  to 
fourteen  age  level*  This  is  in  Braille  Grade  2* 

THE  YOUTHg  a 52  page  magazine  for  the  fifteen  to  twenty=five  y^r 
interest  levels  containing  true*to*life  stories^  articles  on 
nature  and  science^  biographieS|,  youth  problems^,  and  sermonettes* 
Braille^  Grade  2* 

LITE  AND  HEALTH  has  the  largest  authentic  circulation  of  any 
health  journal  in  the  world*  It  is  a 56  page  selection  of 
articles  from  the  pioneer  inkprint  journal  of  the  same  name 
published  since  1885^  devoted  to  health  education  for  the  lay* 
man  by  professionals*  Its  purpose  is  to  prespnt  sane^  ethical^ 

. and  practical  instruction  along  health  lines^  scientific 
nutrition^  proper  sanitation^  and  habits  of  good  living© 

Braille  2* 

For  your  information  you  will  probably  want  to  know  about  the  two 
journals  we  publish  for  the  Seventh*day  Adventist  church* 
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THESE  TH'IESj,  a 56  page  condensed  edition  of  the  widly  known 
and  read  inkprint  mgazine  of  the  same  name  publishsd  since 
I89I0  Biblical  interpreter  of  current  events  containing  art-> 
ides  pointing  to  the  fulfillraerrt  of  Bible  prophecy  and  to 
Christ  as  the  Hope  of  the  Worldo  Braille  grade  2o 

THE  STUDENT^  a US  page  journal  containing  a series  of  weekly 
Bible  lessons  on  topics  of  vital  spiritual  interest  to  Christ^ 

Ian  livlngi  with  one  or  two  outstanding  mission  stories  in  each 
issue o Braille  grade  l^o 

THE  CHRISTIAN  RECORD  BRAILLE  LIBRARY 

The  library  at  the  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association  maintains 
a free  lending  library  of  inspirational^  devotional^  educational^  and  non^ 
fiction  titles e Books  may  be  borrowed  for  thirty  days  with  the  privilege  of 
renewal,  I'fe.ry  of  these  books  are  hand-brailled  and  thus  represent  a large 
im’^estment.  For  this  reasong  the  library  reserves  the  right  of  denying  borrow^ 
ing  privileges  where  books  are  returned  in  a damaged  condition.  Both  inkprint 
and  Braille  catalogues  of  books  are  a'^milable  upon  request  to  the  librarian, 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  - For  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  follow 
a systematic  study  of  the  Holy  Scripturesg  the  following  Christian  Record  corres^ 
pondence  courses  are  offeredg 

The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Christq  a 2.5  lesson  cour^se  for  youth  and 
adults  -=  a life  enriching  series  of  studies,  Braille  Grade  2, 

Two  series  of  vacation  Bible  School  lessons  are  available  for 
children  blindo  Adventures  in  the  Holy  Bible.,  a 13  lesson  get° 
acquainted-with-your-Bible  course  for  boys  and  girls  featuring 
the  children's  Friend^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  And  Stories  Jesus  Told 
on  the  parables  of  Christo  Ink  print  copies  can  be  had  .for 
sight. ed  parents  or  others  who  work  with  the  cMldreno  Colorful 
inkprint  and.  brailled  certificates  are  given  upon  coii5)letion  of 
the  courses,  BraHleg  Grade  2, 

RECORDED  PUBLICATIONS  ^ » RECORDED  MAGAZINE  and  TALKING  BQOIS 

For  the  large  number  of  sightless  who  do  not  or  prefer  not  to  read  any 
form  of  embossingg  the  Association  offers  a number  of  recordings « These  are  on 
33  1/3  rpm  12  inch  double-face  records  cut  to  be  played  on  special  machines 
supplied  to  the  blind  by  the  Government  or  on  any  good  late-model  three-speed 
machine  on  the  itarket.  All  recordings  are  prepared  solely  for  the  use  of  the 
blindo 

RECORDED  MAGAZINE  - The  Christian  Record  Talking  Book  I'fe.gazinej, 
recorded  on  two  12-inch  rpm  12-:inch  records  containing  inspirat- 
ional articles  with  musical  selections^  is  published  quarterly 
and  available  without  cost  to  the  blind  on  request.  These 
rec codings  are  also  in  the  regional  libraries  for  lending  pur- 
poses, Records  received  direct  as  a subscription  may  be  kept  by 
the  .reader!  those  borrowed  from  the  library  should  be  handled 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  library. 
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RECORDED  BIBLE  COURSE  <=  The  Christian  Record“s  own  Bible  Course^  Life 
and  Teachings  of  Christn  a 2$  lesson  course  of  the  life  of  Christy;  narrated  by 
Ho  M*  S*  Ricterds^,  with  accompanying  musical  selections^  33  l/3  records o 
Enrollment  by  personal  request  onlyo 

RECORDED  BOOKS  =>  To  date  the  Association  has  completed  the  recording 
of  six  titles  of  Talking  Books » These  have  been  placed  for  lending  purposes 
in  the  regional  branches  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  blind  :in  the  United 
States!  in  the  library  of  the  Canadian  Ifetional  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Canada!  and  in  a number  of  overseas  libraries  for  the  blind o All  applications 
for  these  Talking  Books  should  be  made  by  title  and  author  direct  to  the  reader 
regional  libraryo  Following  are  the  six  titles  and  authors s 

lo  ALONE  WITH  GOD^  by  Matilda  Erickson  Androsso 

2o  DESIRE  OF  AGES^  THEj,  by  Ellen  Go  White 

3o  PROPHECY  SPEAKS_,  by  Ekrle  Albert  Rowell 

Jio  RUTH  AND  REDEMPTION^  by  Cferles  G,  Bellah 

STEPS  TO  CHRIST^  by  Ellen  Go  White 

6o  THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  MOUNT  OF  BLESSING^  by  Ellen  Go  White 

What  America  needs^o  they  say^  is  a good  ^ot  remover^  guaranteed  to 
remove  the  ^ot  she  is  usually  on  in  world  affairso  I will  use  thin  to  remove 
myself  from  the  spot  that  I am  on  nowo  Thank  you  for  your  hospitality  and 
interest® 
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WHAT  IS  IN  PROGRAMS  F(B  THE  BLIM) 
FROM  THE  STATE  POINT  OF  VIEW 


In  n^y  humble  opinion^,  the  state  programs  for  the  blind  should  and 
must  carry  the  prime  responsibility  of  serving  that  group  of  indivi, duals.  It 
is  the  link  between  national  agencies  and  local  agencies  and  as  such  is  in  the 
best  possible  position  to  bring  to  bear  all  available  services  and  knovdedge  to 
the  advantage  of  the  bLindo  There  is  something  administratively  wrong  with  a 
state  program  which  offers  a separate  service  each  in  vocational  rehabilitation j, 
home  teaching^  business  enterprises  and  a host  of  other  individualized  areas  of 
activity  between  which  there  is  no  coordination  and  open  rivalry  may  well  exist. 

It  would  seem  only  good  business  that  from  the  state  point  of  view  a 
coordinated  integrated  program  of  service  under  the  direction  of  one  individual 
affords  the  naximum  opportunities  to  the  blinded  individuals^  and  hopefully  with 
a minimum  of  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Based  on  our  experience  in  Pennsylvania^  we 
believe  that  these  points  are  essential  in  providing  service  from  the  state  point 
of  viewg 

lo  That  aH  fields  of  service  coordinate  their  skills  and  activi- 
ties and  provide  inter-action  between  themselves  to  serve  the 
blind, 

2,  That  the  activities  of  the  state  agency  be  adequately  decentral- 
ized in  all  categories  of  service  to  bring  this  service  to  the 
community  level  in  which  the  clients  live, 

3o  That  the  state  agencies  assume  the  primary  responsibility  for 
developing  new  ideas^  demonstration  projects  and  research  to 
further  the  over-all  development  of  improved  services, 

1,  Coordination  of  Skills 

Let  us  therefore  examine  each  of  these  items  to  evaluate  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  state  in  the  performance  of  its  obligations  to  the  blind. 

In  our  agency^  the  State  Council  for  the  Blindg  we  teve  endeavored  to 
integrate  our  services  to  this  extents  Firsts  all  referrals  received  are  reviewed 
by  a screening  team  in  each  of  our  six  district  offices.  This  team  is  composed  of 
a VR  person^  a home  teacher  and  a casevrorker^  with  a mnager  or  an  assistant  nanag 
chairing  the  session.  They  meet  at  least  weekly  and  as  a result  of  their  review 
cases  ares 

a.  Assigned  directly  to  a specialty  service  such  as  YR^  home 
teaching^  etc, 

b.  Screened  out  on  the  basis  of  the  information  at  hand, 

c.  Assigned  to  a caseworker  for  additional  investigatory  work  before 
a decision  is  made  regarding  assignment  to  a special  service  ox 
rejecting  the  case  for  any  service. 
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This  screening  te^^lpiiqu©  1ms  md  the  fo3J.owing  resultss  , 

ao  It  has  hel.ped  each  specialist  to  better  understand  the  skills 
^ and  ability  of  his  fellow  workers  o ' 

bo  It  has  brought  into  the  active  caseload  mary  more  cases  which 
hitherto  lave  fallen  through  the  proverbial  slatso 

Co  It  has  mde  for  a freer  exchange  of  information  regarding  cases 
in,  the  district  office  between  all  professional  staffs  because 
now  there  is  a developing  philosophy  that  each  category  of 
service  tBs  its  part  to  play  in  fulfilling  the  obligations  of 
the  state  agencyo 

The  net  result  of  this  activity  has  been  to  reduce  materially  the  time 
lag  btetween  referral  and  the  establishment  of  eligibility  for  servicee  It  has 
reduced  unnecessary  field  investigation  which  is  costly  in  staff  time  and  travel^ 
but  more  importantly^  it  has  truly  developed  the  team  philosophy  at  our  district 
office  level  and  this  has  resulted  in  inproved  service  to  individualSo  This  we 
believe  is  the  most  valuable  result® 

D-^centralization  of  Activities 


Let  us  for  a moment  examine  the  second  point  in  the  state  program^ 
name^Vc,  t.hat  of  decentralizing  services®  It  has  been  our  experience  over  the 
years  that  the  establishaent  of  district  offices  in  key  areas  of  population  mani- 
festly has  iinproved  the  service  to  the  client®  It  reduces  the  travel  problem<, 
it  reduces  the  time  from  referral  to  the  initiation  of  action  and  the  closure  of 
the  case£,  and  more  importantly^  it  materially  improves  the  development  of  local 
community  facilities  as  ancillary  services  to  programs  for  the  blind®  It  iSc, 
therefore^,  at  the  district  level  that  we  see  the  closely  coordimted  functioning 
of  our  home  teaching  staff  with  tteit  of  our  other  services®  In  addition^  it 
pr  >vides  speciali,zed  services  on  a planned  basis  for  vocational  rehabilitation® 

Hc»me  teachers  have  shown  a particular  effectiveness  in  working  with  prospective 
business  enterprises  candidates^  brushing  them  up  on  mat  hematic  s^  routine  or 
basic  bookke^ingg  comraun„ications^  travel^  Rooming  and  the  other  essentials 
necessary  to  produce  a good  vending  stand  operator  or  manager  of  some  other 
small  business® 

More  recently  we  have  received  approval  from  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  to  use  the  home  teacher  in  difficult  cases  as  a diagnostic  tool® 

Now  let  us  state  for  the  record^  that  our  agency  has  been  doing  this  in  the  past^ 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  OVR  to  make  a charge  for 
this  service®  At  the  moment^  we  are  doing  it  on  a pilot  study  basis®  The  purpose 
is  simply  to  serve  those  individuals  who  live  in  remote  areas^  who  because  of 
family  ties^  lack  of  experience  and  for  other  reasons^  find  it  difficult  or  in^joss- 
ible  to  go  to  an  adjustment  training  center  or  other  facility  to  determine  the 
degree  of  motivation  and  potential  leading  to  vocational  rehabilitation®  In  our 
opinion  the  home  teacher  as  a diagnostic  instrument  can  in  these  difficult  cases 
provide  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  with  valuable  information  and 
at  the  same  time  can  stimulate  the  reluctant  or  poorly  motivate  client  into 
self-action  which  should  lead  to  sound  vocational  rehabilitation  as  the  case 
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progresseso  Such  service  will  be  provided  on  a concentrated  basis  and  wi.H^  we 
believe^)  be  a step  forward  in  our  agency  in  more  thoroughly  using  the  Skills  and 
ability  of  a qualified  and  certified  home  teacher o 

Our  experience  in  decentralization  indicates  that  the  team  approach 
at  the  district  office  level  is  functioning  and  that  as  a result  we  are  achieving 
mutual  respect  for  the  professional  skills  of  our  respective  staff  memberso 

3o  State  Agency  Leadership 

Point  three  indicated  that  the  state  agency  should  and  roust  take  the 
lead  in  the  development  of  new  ideas^  demonstration  projects  and  research©  It 
is  incumbent  upon  the  state  agency  to  incorporate  some  of  this  planning  in  its 
long-range  activities  to  better  seir<re  the  individual.o  It  seems  that  most  states 
are  desperately  trying  to  resold  the  needs  of  the  blinded  individual  living  in 
ths  rural  area©  Some  states  have  instituted  programs  in  rural  rehabilitation© 
Without  planning  and  the  determination  to  move  ahead  in  this  fields  most  states 
are  literally  cheating  the  blinded  individual  living  in  a rural  or  serai-rural 
localle© 


Tbs  OVR  through  its  grants  has  caused  to  be  established  a number  of 
demonstration  projects^  to  add  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  to  provide  better  service 
by  state  agencies  for  the  blind©  Too  mny  administrators  read  the  reports^  file 
them  and  forget  them©  In  our  opinion^  this  type  of  state  administrator  has  no 
more  right  to  exist  than  does  the  field  staff  member  who  fails  to  serve  an  individ- 
ual on  his  or  her  caseload© 

In  our  staff  we  have  recognized  an  area  needing  research  and  are 
supporting  a two-year  prc^ram  with  the  hope  that  we  may  come  up  with  some  solutions 
to  the  problem©  This  comes  of  our  concern  about  the  blinded  individual  who  of 
necessity  must  remain  at  home^  or  who  at  best  can  go  to  a nearby  pri^rate  workshop 
to  earn  either  a full,  or  a partial  salary©  Now  it  can  be  argued  that  if  an 
individual  can  earn  a full  salary  either  at  home  or  at  a private  workshop©  why 
canH  he  do  the  same  in  competitive  industry©  But  we  recognize  that  there  are 
many  factors  whinh  limit  the  person  to  one  or  other  of  these  conditions  of 
employment© 

Thu,s  the  purpose  of  our  research  Ims  been  to  find  a product  or  products 
which  will,  pro^ride  a minimal  weekly  income  of  fifteen  dollars  with  no  limit  as 
to  the  top  amount  that  the  individual  can  earn©  Ifere  we  are  differentiating  between 
productive  home  industry  or  shop  activity  versus  therapeutic  home-bound  or  sheltered 
shop  work©  It  is  our  belief  that  if  a state  agency  provides  this  type  of  program^ 
the  individual  must  be  expected  to  produce  coEnmensurate  (With  hie  physical  (^pacity^ 
his  home  surroundings  and/or  that  of  the  shop©  For  example^  if  conditions  pexmit 
him  to  work  only  two  hours  a day^  then  production  should  be  scheduled  on  that 
basis©  However^  if  he  can  work  six  or  eigM-  hours  a day^  then  the  assigned  quota 
of  production  should  be  done  on  this  basis©  We  are  fimly  convinced  that  at  all 
times  the  state  agency  and  those  involved  in  its  program  must  clearly  define  the 
industrial  programs  versus  therapeutic  programs©  We  believe  they  are  distinct 
and  separatei  however^  each  of  necessity  must  have  its  place  in  over-all  services 
to  the  blind© 
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We  have  found  in  our  prelinnnary  research  that  many  items  in  the  - 
of  porting  goods  manufacture  lend  themselves  readily  to  production  by  the  blind® 
In  most  instances^  sight  is  not  required  to  do  the  entire  job*  In  some  instances 
sight  is  not  required  to  do  the  entire  jobo  In  some  instances^  of  course^  sight 
is  a distinct  advantage  in  stepping  up  production » The  research  we  have  under° 
taken  includes  a complete  imrket  analysis  of  the  products  in  order  to  determine 
their  marketability^  the  need  for  replacement^  and  the  going  market  potential^ 
With  this  in  raind^  we  are  looking  for  products  that  have  a stable  sales  demand 
year  in  and  year  out|  products  whichj,  although  durable ^ must  be  replaced  from 
time  to  timej,  and  finally j,  products  not  classified  as  novelties  = for  exaji^)!©^- 
the  hula*  hoopo 

One  final  words  The  strength  of  any  program^,  whether  it  is  nationalj) 
state  or  private^  is  only  as  strong  as  its  leadership  and  as  strong  as  thos®  who 
are  members  of  the  program  staff,  Thus^,  unless  there  is  a harmonious  understand^ 
ing  between  supervision  and  staff  and  unless  all  of  the  staff  are  aware  of^  and 
are  desirous  of^  seeking  the  common  goals  with  the  administration^  then  and  only 
then  will  we  honestly  serve  the  blind  of  our  respective  states  and  perhaps  more 
importantly  our  employer^  the  taxpayer. 
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aOGIAL  KJNCTIQM  IN  AN  AGENCY  FOR  THE  BLDO 


When  one  studies  the  -^iPoad  service  functions  carried  on  by  both  public 
and  priv^'te  agencies  for  the  blind^  it  ie  often  difficult  to  see  what  essential 
differences  exist  between  the  two®  However^  more  ir^jortant  than  differences  Is 
the  one  vital  question  of  how  can  we^  most  effectively^  serve  the  clients  who 
need  our  help® 

It  may  help  in  our  considerations^  if  we  begin  to  think  of  agencies 
as  eith^  voluntary  or  public®  The  older  term  private^  somehow^  seems  to  have 
just  a^Mnt  of  snobbishness  and  condescension®  Voluntaryp  on  the  other  hand<, 
in  the  sense  that  it  identifies  an  agency  as  stemming  from  the  conscious  desire 
of  community  groaps  to  provide  service  for  their  less  fortunate  neighbors^  places 
the  agency  in  a very  i^ecial  relatibnship  to  the  public  which  supports  it  and 
to  the  clients  it  servies® 

There  is  general  agreement  on  the  function  of  a social  agency  as  being 
t)mt  of  providing  enlightened  human  kindness^  of  helping  individuals  handle  social 
problems  of  various  types^  providing  better  way^cof  living  and  of  eliminating^ 
insofar  as  possible the  causes  of  social  breakdown®  Within  the  structure  of 
agencies  for  the  blind  it  is  the  home  teacher  or  the  social  worker  who  most 
coinraofflly  is  the  first  point  of  confect  between  the  blind  person  and  her  coraraunityg 
and  who  for  the  longest  period  of  time  may  be  alternately  in  the  forefront  or 
the  background^,  following  the  path'of  readjustment  with  her®  Therefore^  it 
becomes  the  task  of  the  home  teacher  or  the  social  worker  to  fulfill  part  of  the 
community's  trust  to  the  client® 

How  do  we  do  this^  how  can  be  be  more  effective^  what  are  our  strengths 
and  our  weaknessesp  and  where  can  we  get  the  help  tfet  we  need?  These  are  the 
important  questions  for  us  to  consider®  In  trying  to  think  with  you  about  these 
questions^  I mast  talk  against  the  background  of  the  Industrial  Iforae  for  the 
Blindp  where  for  the  past  several  years  I have  been  trying  to  answer  these  self- 
same questions  with  the  help  of  a very  progressive  administration  and  a very 
wonderful  e^iOkff®  Ours  is  a large^  private  agency  serving  both  the  highly  con- 
gested urban  areas  and  more  distant  rural  ones®  Truep  we  have  wonderful  facili- 
ties and  programs  but  we  still  face  the  most  inportant  part  of  our  planning  in 
the  question  of  how  do  we  use  these  facilities  and  programs  with  the  greatest 
efficiency  and  provide  the  most  meaningful  service  to  our  clients®  Although  we 
are  a large  agency  we  do  not  have  a large  social  service  staff  and  we  are  con- 
stantly beset  with  the  question  of  how  to  use  the  staff  we  have^  most  effectively! 
how  to  place  protective  limits  on  the  worker  without  limiting  the  help  to  the 
client  and  without  making  ourselves  inaccessible  to  the  community® 

c 

When  one  tries  to  achieve  quality  within  lirnitSp  certain  areas  of  service 
stands  out  as  hafing  the  greatest  sigaHicance®  First  and  most  iitportant  of  these 
is  knowing  the  client®  This  cannoi  follow  any  set  method  nr  procedure^  except 
that  it  must  be  a study  in  depth®  In  fairness  to  the  clientp  it  must  be  a study 
in  which  his  blindness  is  not  the  central  factor^  for  if  we  see  the  blindness  as 
primary^  we  may  not  see  the  person  who  is  blind  at  all®  Besides  its  informational 
value p jwpial  study  has  merit  in  that  the  interest  and  true  concern  of  the  worker 
is  communicated  to  the  client  and  helps  to  rebuild  his  sense  of  seU'^valuep  so 
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often  damged  by  blindness^  It  sets  a stage  and  establishes  a feeling  tone 
against  which  further  o'hance  can  be  accomplishedo  Conversely if  poorly  handled^ 
social  study  nay  create  hostility  between  client  and  worker  and  may  establish 
impossible  barriers  against  further  serviceo  Thi.s  initial  p'hase  of  contact  becomes 
a place  for  testing  out^  on  both  sldes^  hcsw  lar  the  individual  cam  become  involved 
in  a helping  processo  For  this  reason  there  has  been  constantly  increasing 
emphasis  on  training  for  workers  in  tte  dynamics  of  human  behavior^,  since  such 
knowledge  helps  us  to  sor,t  out  what  it  is  the  client  is  really  needing  ftom  us, 
how  far  be  can  go  in  using  help  in  achieving  constructive  goals^  and  of  equal 
importance^  how  we  can  use  ourselves  as  the  medium  through  which  such  help  can 
become  available  to  himo  Such  understanding  prevents  premature  planning prevents 
false  reassurance  to  clients  and  helps  to  clannel  the  worker“s  energies  into 
purposeful  activity <> 

Thereforej,  we  seek  to  understand  the  client  in  his  social  situation^ 
in  the  light  of  'hl,s  interactions  with  family  menfcers  and  others  in  his  environ-^ 
raento  Me  have  to  understand  both  internal  pressures  upon  him  (and  here  blindness 
looms  large)  and  external  pressures  as  well  as  the  methods  he  may  have  developed 
for  meeting  thera« 

In  an  agency  for  the  blindy  we  face  both  community  concepts  about 
blindness^  and  at  times  agency  policies  about  service^  which  confuse  the  establish-, 
n^nt  of  social  diagnosiso  Ttere  is  an  almost  pre-determined  focus  of  service  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  represent  the  agency  for  the  blindo  It  is  expected 
that  we  will  have  to  answer  for  the  blind  person^  It  is  not  assumed  that  we  will 
want  to  get  to  know  the  family  and  to  know  about  the  family  interaction  with  the 
blind  person*,  We  are  ““to  get  on  with  the  blindness**®  It  takes  a great  deal,  of 
skill,  to  shi.ft  the  spotlight  from  the  bl.ind  family  meittoer  to  the  family  as  a whole 3 
yet  imtil  the  family  is  understood  as  a wholes  it  is  nearly  impossible  te  under- 
stand the  precise  place  of  the  elien,t  wi.thin  it*  In  additi.on^  we  need  clearer 
imderstan-dirig  of  what  a home  teacher  or  social  worker  is  or  does*  The  home  teacher 
ia.s  been  described  as  a person  who  does  **:insp3, rational  visiting*®  to  the  newly 
blindp  **frlendiy  visiting**  to  the  older  blind^  talking  book  and  vocational  referrals 
and,  some  pre-school  counseling,,  Until  a determination  is  imde  of  the  role  of  the 
home  teacher  or  social  worker 3 the  agency  camot  expect  to  achieve  a high  degree 
sound  professional  service*  Our  problans  are  heightened  by  the  fact  that  entirely 
too  many  professional  workerq  in  other  social  work  areas  beteve  in  a coirparatively 
lay  mnner  when  confronted  with  blindnessa  The  GhUd  Guidance  Clinic  Moes  not 
lave  the  skills  necessary  to  work  with  the  blind  child^*®  so  they  refer  to  the 
agency  for  the  blind  which  is  in  no  way' a clinical  setting  * Flattered  by  the 
tribute  to  ouj'  superior  knowledge  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  manipulated  into  giving 
disservice  rather  than  service*  Perlaps  more  expert  use  of  ourselves  as  consult- 
ants could  provide  more  lasting  iaane'fits®  It  is  interesting  that  the  one  agency 
that  most  easily  provides  direct  ’servi.ce  to . the  blind  person  is  the  Department 
of  Welfarea  This  undoubtedly  stens  from  the  legal  provision  of  a function  of 
aid  to  the  blind^  but  is  it  not  also  true  that  basic  maintenance  is  the  one  service 
that  almost  all  other  agencies  are  least  willing  to  give* 

Secondly^  we  need  to  know  ourselves  and  to  realize  what  influence  our 
own  feelings  and  reactions  lave  upon  our  work  with  clients*  To  illustrate  thiss 
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J ® Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  has  been  involved  for 
aSSs  ^ ^ professional  training  service  for  staffs  of 

thS  t^v  ^ Trainees  must  have  some  basic  professi„onal  training  and 

of  that  ^ a practical  experience  under  good  super¥tslono  Part 

exp^ie^e  is  ^ndmg  one  day  each  week  in  the  field  as  social  workerso 

started  out  with  at,  ertreme:i,y  lay  approach  to 
T I said  m effect  »I  am  your  friend'"  or  “Vhat  can  I gi^e  you"  or  even 
"How  can  I get  m the  door  on  this  flrefc  visit -ven. 

ouentlv  of  many  helping  endeavors  and  most  fre=-. 

BevonH  +h^  ^ ^ already  described  ^ tifet  of  diagnosiSp 

fi^/iSnronrt  + ^®  intimate  challenge  in  all  work  with  human  beingsf^ttet  of 

include  the  simplest  giviL  of  infor^ 
oTnrt+‘“  1 ^ ®^ost  intensive  relationship  therapyp  I&nparting  of  specific  skills 

oroutSe'^hr^  ^ environmental  manipulation,  interpretatiof  and  r^fer^llSthL' 

- t“^^  SVdfro?il-  - «e  ^ «ty, 

5 ^®®horatlon  of  feellag  of  self-vor^^, 
employment  can  be  anticioatS  ®®t>ili%-,  leisure  time  activity  and 

^otional  strength,  instruction  in  tec'hniques  of  daily  livingo  braille  travp'l 

Bather  tte  client  is  entitled  to 

effectivelv^^ln^Id^^^  ^ ^ ox  these  areas  from  the  agency  or  person  most. 
anH  v“s  ^ ®^aipped  to  provide  ito  Tne  social  worker  imst  find  tfe  resource 

TsoZf"  p2taoi^a*°  i*  degree.  He  doefnot  tar^Tte  tlat 

llluatrate^^  ®u”®  °V**®  Industrial  Home  fat  tte  Blind  sendees  to 

with  the  work  of  the  fl^oB  Behab^ 

nedi^  daS  The  soc^l  study  Ims  been  done,  including  securing 

a^s  given  mformation  about  optical  aids  - what  th^  rnatr 

.Ur^fmtSa" 

zi^TZTiX^^  wis  i“t^rheT4^ 

ss  o£€E“3l^‘i  “T“  - --vir 
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LiJcewise^  in  the  rehabilitation  center^  consciousness  cf  role  becomes 
Yitalo  Here^  under  one  roof^  are  massed  all  the  means  c£  helping  a blind  person 
cope  with  the  complex  problems  of  living  with  his  blindness o Skills  of  personal 
care^  household  management^,  braille  pre-Yocational  activities^,  travel^  are  all 
presented  to  the  client  in  an  intensified  daily  program^  Some  clients  are  strong 
individual  Sc,  ready  for  this  training  and  able  to  move  ahead  in  ito  Others  are  far 
less  able^  plr^rsically  and  psychologicallyc,  to'  be  so  totally  involved  in  readjust- 
ment to  blindnesso  The  social  worker role  beyond  initial  social  study  is  to 
help  the  client  to  become  involved  profitably  in  the  rehabilitation  center  exper- 
ienceo  It  is  to  give  infornation  to  the  client  and  his  family  and  social  mfor- 
raation  to  the  client  and  hi.s  family  and  social  information  to  the  center  staffs 
to  maintain  liaison  with  family  and  community  duripg  training c,  to  sustain  the 
client ®s  emotional  ability  to  use  this  training^  to  help  delineate  for  him  roles 
of  other  staff  in  helpingg  sometimes  to  help  him  to  accept  termination  as  a positive 
value  and  to  refer  back  into  the  community^ 

These  are  merely  two  instances  of  social  ■work  function  in  an  agency  for 
the  blindo  . -In  '^chc,  howev^^  there  is  a structure  within  which  the  worker  can 
operate  successfallyo  .He  is  not  expected  to  be  all  things  and  to  take  on  every 
facet  of  treatment  o He  recognizes  that  h’oman  need  can  and  is  met  m many  ways 
and  by  nany  professions o Yet  he  know  hi.s  own  area  of  service  is  interwoven  into 
t'he  .fabric  of  raariy  services©  He  can  identify  his  work  as  mterialg  in  that  it 
deals  with  the  everyday  problems  of  the  individual^  and  spiritual^  wi.th  the  deepest 
and  most  crucial  feelings  and  relationships  of  his  clieiit©  HLs  is  a job  that  can 
be  performed  successfully  because  •=  (a)  he  knows  his  client^,  (b)  he  knows  himself 
both  in  hJLS  limitations  and  his  abilities^  and  (c)  he  knows  his  agency  and  identi- 
fies wi.th  its  goals© 
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The  citollenges  -that  face  those  whose  responsibility  and  vocation  it 
is  to  assist  blind  persons  are  many  and  changing,,  It  as  not  surprising  then^ 
and  perhaps  healthy  that  many  points  of  Yiew  exists  some  conflicting  with  otherso 
At  this  period^  perhaps  we  ought  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  variety  of  concepts 
as  to  how  to  help  people  who  are  blind^  and  to  judge  and  evaluate  these  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  believe  the  needs  to  bej,  and  not  necessarily  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  teve  already  donso  This  is  something  I would  say  for  all  social  workers 
that  we  need  constantly  to  re-examine  w!mt  we  do  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of 
those  whom  we  try  to  assisto 

concern  at  this  moment  is  with  what  we  think  the  appropriate  role 
of  blind  persons  should  be  in  the  coirammity^  and  what  we  do  about  it®  From  this 
point  of  viewp  I should  like  to  examine  the  role  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  EQ^ind^  and  to  consider  the  role  of  social  workers  in  specialized  agencies  = 
and  here  I include  home  tea©  her  So 

coimnents  are  based  on  long  association  with  the  Foundation  in  the 
coiK'se  of  doing  research  related  to  aspects  of  blindness^,  and  in  participating 
in  a monograph  now  in  process^  on  case  work  with  blind  personso  I assures  jam, 
already  have  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Foundation®  s activitieso  so  that  a 
sumnary  really  would  not  be  useful©  What  I have  to  offer  is  my  own  interpretat- 
ion of  one  aspect  of  the  Foijndation®s  approach^  as  I understand  it  from  my  dis- 
cussions with  its  staff  and  ny  review  o~f  its  literatureo 

To  n®  the  most  strlMng  thing  about  the  Foundation  is  its  ultinate 
goal?  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the  caja^cities  of  blind  persons^  and 
their  fullest  possible  participation  in  and  contribution  to  the  comraunltyo  Now 
this  is  precisely  the  goal  of  social,  work  with  any  group ^ and  with  people  in 
general© 


Closely  related  to  this  statement  of  purpose  is  the  Foundation's  belief 
that  the  needs  of  blind  persons  are  appropriately  served  by  prevision  of -all  social 
and  rehabili.tative  agencies  © Moreover^  whatever  services  are  involved  should  be 
of  the  highest  possible  qualityo 

Perhaps  I can  select  some"  of  the  Foundation®  s activities  whach  are  parti^^ 
cularly  relevant  to  the  goal  of  full  community  participation  for  blind  p^sons© 

The  Foundation®  s own  research^  the  research  it  is  encouraging^  aM  its 
publications^  are  related  to  these  goals Here  I think  ^^f  studies  lii®  Dr©  Alan 
Qowman*s  on  The  \fer  Blind  in  American  Social  Sfcructure  and  Dr©  Doliglhs 
McFarland  ®s  Study  of  Work  Efficiency  of  Blind  and  Sighted  Workers  in  Industry© 

Our  own  research  in  progress  at  the  Research  Center  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  deals  with  the  travel  adjustment  of  blind  persons^,  and  incli;des  a 
good  deal  on  attitudes  of  blind  to  sighted  persons©  ALsOj,  a grant  from  the  Office 
of  Vocational,  Rehabilitations  has  been  made  for  studies  in  attitudes  of  sighted 
to  Hind  per  sons  p a grant  which  the  Foundation  assisted  in  making  possible©  Under 
active  cons.ideration  at  the  Foundation  are  further  studies  in  travel  training 
and  home  teaching©  Underlying  all  this  research  is  a value  assumption?  that  it 
is  appropriate  to  work  for  fullg  equal  status  membership  of  blind  persons  in  the 
general  community© 
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PubOULc  education  through  literature^,  radio^  television^  and  presenta° 
tions  to  lay  and  professional  groups  are  also  geared  to  iroreasing  the  imderstand^ 
ing  of  blind  persons  as  individuals^  not  as  a type^  and  capable  of  full  social 
part ic ipat ion» 

The  Foundation's  concern  for  high  quality  of  service  is  carried  out  in 
many  ways'o  These  include  its  field  service  and  consultation  to  general  and  special^ 
ized  agmciesp  its  community  surveys^  its  scholarships  for  training^  its  sponsor- 
ship of  professional  conCerenceSg  and  its  interest  in  development  of  material  which 
sets  principles  and  standards  of  service  for  Hind  persons© 

So  much  for  the  Foundation©  Now  I would  like  to  ask  what  we^  as  home 
teachers^  can  do  about  this  gcal  of  community  participation  by  blind  persons© 
Perhaps  we  might  start  with  the  relationslaip  we  have  with  the  blind  persons  being 
served© 

Do  we  have  an  interest  in  helping  our  clients  to  relate  themselves 
activHy  to  the  general  comraunity?  K we  need  a picture  of  the  client® s 
social  situation^,  wfet  he  does  in  it  and  his  attitude  towards  it©  What  is -the 
extent  aid  quality  of  the  blind  personas  relationships  with  friends^  schoolmates^ 
co-workers?  Does  he  belong  to  groupSj,  -and  what  is  his  role  and  status  in  them? 

Also  we  ought  to  try  to  understand  why  the  client  "s  social  perceptions 
and  participation  are  what  they  are©  Hbw  have  hds  previous  life  experiences^ 
his  reactions  to  blindness^  and  the  attitude  of  others  around  him  shaped  the 
quali^  of  relationships  to  them?  In  thinking  of  improved  social  relationships 
and  coimnunity  participation  are  we  thinking  about  how  we  can  hHp  blind  persons 
relate  with  security  and  gratification  to  sighted  and  visually  iMdicapped  persons? 

We  might  raise  the  question  of  the  model  which  the  home  teacher  who 
happens  to  la  blind  presents  to  his  client^  to  other  agencies^  and  to  the  community 
in  general©  It  is  not  news  to  you  ttet  many  sighted  persons  have  confused  or 
distorted  notions  which  they  think  apply  to  all  bliM  persons©  One  of  the  inter- 
esting findings  of  research  into  tie  mture  of  prejudice  is  that  it  is  best  dis- 
sipated by  experience^  in  equal  status  contact Sg  with  the  objects  of  prejudice® 

The  visually  handicapped  home  teacher  has  the  opportunity  of  present ingp  in  his 
own  person^  an  individual  who  does  not  fit  stereotyped  beliefs©  Thus  he  may  mke 
a direct  contribution  to  better  understanding  of  p^sons  who  are  blind© 

He  can^  through  his  example^  and  through  his  interpretation  of  his 
client^,  open  the  doors  of  other  agenciesj  and  more  in^jortantg  prepare  this  way 
for  consideration  of  his  client  as  a person  with  cert^n  problems  who  happens 
to  be  blind  and  who  has  strengths  as  weH  as  needs© 

In  aH  of  thiSp  I the  need  for  caution©  Not  every  sighted  person 
can  be  helped  to  this  point  where  he  achieves  the  ability  to  maintain  himself  on 
an  equal  status  with  all  others^  nor  can  every  blind  person©  Certainly^  there 
is  room  in  our  concept  of  helping  to  see  the  validity  of  limited  goals^  where 
these  are  realistic©  However^  we  ought  to  be  certain  that  the  limitations  are 
realistic© 
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Of  ©onrse  there  Is  a broader  a^ect  hereo  The  home  teacher  “s  experience 
case  by  case  permits  a wider  level  of  contribution  to  the  caanmnltyp  He  nay 
participate  in  programs  of  interpretation  to  'the  community  even  if  he  does  not 
direct themo  The  objectives  of  such  interpretation  are  perhaps  threefoldj^  to 
provide  information  as  to  available  services^  to  transmit  an  understanding  of 
the  needs  and  assets  of  blind  persons ^ and  to  gain  support  for  needed  community 
action  in  the  field  of  legislation^  expansion  or  improvement  of  needed  servi.ceso 
We  might  raise  the  question  here  of  the  home  teacher^s  own  pattern  of  partici- 
pation in  the  community o Does  hi,s  professional  identification  extend  beyond  the 
specialized  organizations?  Does  he  participate  in  general  community  organizations 
such  as  parent- teacher  associations  and  the  like?  This  question  raignt  be  asked 
of  all  home  teachers  whether  sighted  or  visually  handicapped  and  all  social 
workers^  Hii  other  words^  opportunities  exist  for  both  fornnl  and  informal 
interpretai&ion  to  the  community  whic h presents  a positive^  individualized  luage 
of  blind  persons* 

We  ought  to  be  alert  to  fund  raising  appeals  from  this  point  of  view* 
Home  teachers  have  a stake  in  seeing  to  it  that  such  appeals  do  create  an  appro- 
pria-^e  image  of  blind  persons  as  characterized  by  dignity  and  strength  as  well 
as  need^  rath^  an  an  inage  which  reinforces  the  stereotype  of  helplessness  aM 
despair'  presumed  by  many  to  hold  for  all  blind  persons*  Thi.s  is  a point  of  view 
with  which  you  are  already  familiar  * Statenents  at  the  Foundation  and  the  AAWB 
express  this  pr.incipleo 

There  are  other  interests  beyond  interpretation  to  the  comrauni'^o 
Social  workers  have  concern  for  an  appropriate  range  of  services  and  an  approp- 
riate level  of  quality*  Moreover^  coordination  of  services  rather  than  wasteful 
duplicati.on  and  competition  among  agencies  is  ia^ortant*  Social  workers  know 
that  this  situation  is  not  only  inefficient^  but  'Ims  unhelpful  consequences  for 
bllnd  persons  using  commonity  services* 

As  I think  over  the  things  I have  said  hurriedly^  I am  even  more  con- 
scious tint  fundamentally  I would  say  the  same  things  to  any  group  of  social 
caseworkers*  Here  you  see  my  point  of  view^  or  limited  viewpoint*  Whatever  you 
wish  to  call  it*  I do  think  that  the  field  of  attention  of  the  home  teacher  as 
that  of  any  social  worker  necessarily  includes  both  the  client  and  the  community^ 
and  that  the  home  teacher  has  a contribution  to  mke  at  both  levelso 
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IN_APPRECIATIOM  OF  OUR  HOME  TEACHERS 

tfedara  President?)  MTo  Toastmstera  Ladies  and  Gentleineng 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I have  been  invited  to  talk  with  as 
important  a group  in  work  for  the 'blind  as  youxs^  the  home  teachers^  and  i ■ 
is  indeed  a genuine  pleasure,,  It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  home 
teaching  profession  is  perhaps  the  most  important  single  division  of  work  i 
the  blind  in  this  country o I am  quite  certain  that  you  very  seldom^  if  ever^ 
get  the  t'tenks  and  commendation  to  which  you  are  rightfully  entitledo 

Youx  work  is  far  more  than  just  home  teachingo  There  is  praeti  a)i. 
no  limit  to  the  work  of  a competent  home  teacher  with  mny  clients » .In  add.lti<  ■■■ 
to  being  a home  teacher  you  are  the  chief  public  relations  representati  i/es  of 
your  agency o The  way  you  conduct  yourselves  and  the  work  you  do  either  g,i(;es 
the  people  with  whom  you  come  in  contact  an  excellent  picture  of  your  agency 
or  gives  them  a less  favorable  concept  of  your  agency® s purposeso 

Our  first  permanent  effort  to  educate  the  blind  child  was  undertaken 
'/in  Massachusetts  in  1832  under  the  skillful,  direction  of  Dr^  Samuel  Gridley 
H’JWGo  In  due  time  those  interested  in  the  education  of  blind  children  fo’jnd 
that  ‘Chis  was  only  a beglnningi  they  had  to  do  something  to  create  en^l.oyment- p 
and  the  workshops  for-  their  grad'iiates  came  into  being o 

Soon  it  was  discovered  that  the  large  majority  of  the  blind  popui,ar,i .in 
had  lost  their  sight  in  middle  life.  In  casting  around  to  see  what  could  be 
done  for  this  large  segment  of  tendi.capped  cxtizensp  the  idea  of  sending  wn.rke*  s 
into  the  homes  was  adopted?,  Shortly  thereafter  these  workers  were  known  as  home 
teacher  So 

In  the  beginning  they  were  selected  primarily  to  be  of  service  : the 
older  groupp  ttB  home  abound  | and  to  persuade  parents  or  guardians  of  blind, 
children  to  send  them  to  a residential  school  for  the  blind  where  they  could 
receive  an  adequate  education. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  just,  where  home  teaching  as  such  began. 

It  woiuLd  appear  that  the  first  legal  sanction  was  in  Massachusetts  about  ^ 899 
but  even  here  an  actual  home  teacher  was  not  onployed  and  put  to  work  unt j-l 
I9OO0  Prior  to  thi.Sp  soine  attempt  was  made  by  individuals  or  private  organiza- 
tions in  several  parts  of  the  country  to  get  some  instruction  for  certain 
individuals.  It  appears  further  that  the  schools  for  the  blind  began  the  nome 
teaching  and  later  these  services  were  transferred  to  the  state  agencies  f ’'-' 
adult  work. 


One  of  the  first  home  teachers  to  be  employed  was  Miss  Lydia  Y,  .'Haye^’.. 
whom  I knew  quite  wello  Home  teaching  in  those  early  days  was  rough  and  i- agge-i 
but  even  today^  in  opinionp  it  .Is  no  bed  of  roses. 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  there  is  creeping  into  the  organized 
work  for  the  adult  blind  a theory  on  the  part  of  some  that  home  teachers  should 
be  less  concerned  with  the  older  blind  and  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  child= 
ren  and  to  those  falling  into  the  category  of  the  en^loyableo  Service  to  older 
blind  people  would  be  left  to  volunteers  and  other  less  professional  groups© 

This  trendy  I hope^  will  not  be  long-lived® 

The  greater  percentage  of  our  blind  are  older  people  and^  even  if  they 
could  seej,  we  would  not  be  able  to  place  them  in  competitive  enployment^©  While 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  in  many  instances  you  are  unable  to  teach  these  old®" 
people  to  become  self-sustaining^  it  is  also  a fact  tMt  you  can  help  them  to 
accept  their  disability  gracefully  and  to  assume  a useful  role  in  their  homes© 

For  many  Reeling  wanted  and  helpful  is  even  more  in5)ortant  tlnn  employment  © 

I have  known  home  teachers  on  numerous  occasions  to  do  such  a wonderful 
job  in  readjusting  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes  that  it  seemed  almost  a miracleo 
Most  of  you  can  cite  instances  where  you  have  been  of  tremendous  help  to  older 
people  not  only  in  teaching  them  to  do  mny  things  to  fill  idle  hours  but  also 
in  giving  th@m  a new  outlook  on  life©  Nothing  is  more  important  to  elderly  people 
than  to  know  that  they  are  wanted  and  are  welcome  members  of  the  household© 

You  who  are  employed  as  home  teachers  have  a broad  fields  embracing 
not  only  the  actual  tech^ques  of  instruction  in  imny  areaSc,  but  also  those 
esctra  services  all  of  you  so  willingly  offer  to  the  older  clients©  These  might 
include  stopping  expeditions^  helpful  hints  for  housekeeping^  a game  of  cards 
or  just  a friendly  visit  to  bring  something  new  to  a shut-in© 

I have  also  heard  in  the  last  few  years  from  some  administrators  the 
question  “'Where  does  the  home  teaching  work  belong?®*  Other  administrators 
contend  ttat  a'll  tome  teachers  should  be  social  case  workers©  In  rty  hraiible 
opinion  the  home  teacher  belong  with  the  organizations  created  primnly  for 
work  with  the  adult  bUnd© 

I am  convinced  that  if  you  are  first  trained  as  a home  teacher^  taking 
social  service  case  work  procedure  may  be  helpful  and  your  knowledge  will  certain- 
ly help  the  soc;ial  service  phase  of  our  work©  The  organizations  for  the  adult 
blind  accomplishing  the  most  are  the  ones  that  have  the  best^  most  capable  group 
of  home  teachers© 

In,  the  years  I have  been'  engaged  in  work  for  and  among  the  visually 
handicapped^  I have  seen  tremendous  progress  in  all  phases  of  our  work©  In  the 
beginning  agencies  for  the  blind  occupied  building  of  little  use  for  anything 
else©  Today  practically  all  of  our  agencies  occupy  fine  piysical  quarters© 

Services  for  the  visually  tondicapped  are  expanding  at  a rapid  rate 
and  more  and  more  programs  are  being  undertaken  looking  to  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  restoration  of  sight©  There  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  re- 
habllitationp  placement^  medical  attention  and  social  services  that  are  not 
available  to  the  visually  handicapped©  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  me  to  observe 
the  tremendous  progress  work  for  the  visually  tondicapped  tos  made  in  the  last 
forty  years©  I want  to  say  here  that  I do  not  believe  this  progress  could  tove 
been  mde  had  it  not  been  for  you  — the  capable  and  dedicated  home  teas  hers©.. 
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REGISTRATION 

STATE 

MEMBERS 

VISITORS 

TOTAL 

Connecticut 

3 

0 

3 

Plorida 

2 

0 

2 

Maryland 

5 

2 

7 

Massachusetts 

7 

3 

10 

Nebraska 

1 

0 

1 

New  Jersey 

8 

2 

10 

New  York 

14 

6 

20 

Pennsylvania 

10 

1 

11 

Virginia 

11 

0 

11 

Rhode  Island 

2. 

0 

2 

63 

14 

77 
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STATE 

MBI^ERSHIP 

RENEWALS 

NEW 

TOTAL 

Connecticut 

6 

1 

7 

Delaware 

3 

0 

3 

Florida 

2 

2 

4 

Maryland 

5 

1 

6 

Massachusetts 

7 

2 

9 

Nebraska 

2 

0 

2 

New  Jersey 

7 

2 

9 

New  York 

16 

4 

20 

North  Carolina 

0 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania 

17 

5 

22 

Rhode  Island 

2 

0 

2 

Virginia 

10 

_ 

13. 

77 

21 

98 
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MINTUES  OF  BIENNIAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 
EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND 
Tuesday .October  l6,  I963 


President  Evelyn  Mecrecfy  presided  over  the  regular  Biennial  Business  Meeting 
which  began  at  3 P«ro. 

MINUTES; 

Secretary  Glacfy’s  K.  Norman  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  Business  Meeting  held 
in  New  York  on  Tuesday,  June  28,  i960,  which  were  approved  ty  a unanimous 
vote. 

TREASURER* S REPORT; 


The  Treasurer's  Report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Roy  Ward,  Treasurer,  and  Home 
Teaching  Supervisor  from  Virginia.  The  detailed  report  appears  elsewhere. 

The  report  was  unanimously  approved  and  Mr.  Ward  was  thanked  for  his  careful 
stewardship  of  the  funds  during  the  past  two  years. 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE; 

Miss  Sophy  L.  Forward,  Chairman  and  Home  Teaching  Consultant  from  Pennsylvania, 
thanked  her  Committee  Members  for  their  splendid  service  and  cooperation. 

MEI^ERSHIP  COMMITTEE; 

The  Membership  Report  prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph  Perry,  Chairman  and  Home  Teacher 
from  Pennsylvania,  was  read  in  his  absence  by  the  Secretary,  Miss  Glacfys  K. 
Norman.  This  report  showed  15  new  members. 


State ; Number ; 


Florida  2 
Massachusetts  2 
New  Jersey  2 
New  York  4 
North  Carolina  1 
Pennsylvania  5 
Maryland  1 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  report  our  President,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Mecrecfy,  asked 
members  who  were  not  receiving  our  correspondence  to  send  their  current 
addresses  to  the  Secretary  so  the  correction  can  be  made  on  the  newly  created 
file  cards. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE; 


Mss  Lorraine  Berger,  Chairman  and  Home  Teacher  from  Connecticut,  presented  the 
Committee  Report  which  was  read  by  Mrs.  C.  Arnold  Anderson,  Home  Teaching 
Supervisor  from  Connecticut,  The  Report  accepted  and  approved  directed  the 
Conference  to  send  letters  of  appreciation  to  all  speakers  and  participants 
in  the  Convention  Program;  to  the  Convention  Host,  to  the  Colton  Manor  Hotel, 

To  Miss  Rowena  Morse  for  her  many  years  of  service  as  editor  of  the  Home  Teache 
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Magazine,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Cosgrove  for  her  Study  of  Home  Teachers,  and  to 
OUR  Division  of  the  Blind,  expressing  our  interest  in  their  training  courses. 
Miss  Sophy  L.  Forward,  Home  Teaching  Consultant  from  Pennsylvania  and  Program 
Chairman,  inquired  if  we  could  be  sure  that  these  resolutions  would  be  carried 
out. 

AWARDS  COMMITTEE: 

Miss  Rutii  Williams,  Committee  Chairman  and  Home  Teacher  from  New  York,  reported 
that  Miss  Anna  Abrams  had  been  selected  to  receive  the  1962  Eastern  Conference 
of  Home  Teachers  Award  for  her  40  years  of  distinguished  service  as  a Horae 
Teacher. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE: 


Coramitte  Chairman,  Mr.  Richard  Kennen,  Home  Teacher  of  Maryland,  sutanitted  the 
following  slate  of  officers  for  the  next  Biennium  ^ich  were  read  in  his  absence 
by  the  Secretary,  ffi-ss  Gladys  K.  Norman. 


President:  Mr.  Edmund  L.  Bird. ....New  York 

Vice-President:  Mr.  Roy  J.  Ward Virginia 

Secretary:  Miss  Gladys  K.  Norman. ..... ..Pennsylvania 

Treasurer:  Miss  Fay  Callero. .......... ..Connecticut 


OLD  BUSINESS: 

There  being  no  old  business  to  report  we  proceeded  to  new  business. 

NEW  BJSINE3S; 

A standing  tribute  of  silence  was  given  for  Dr.  Francis  Cunnings  who  had  died 
just  before  the  Conference.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a basket  of  flowers 
be  sent  tp  the  family  of  D^.  Coimnings  for  the  fbneral* 

Mr.  Edmund  L»  Bird.  Vice-President  and  Home  Teaching  Supervisor  from  the  New  Yor 
Lighthouse,  reported  that  b®  3uad  Mrs.  Helen  Gromann,  New  Jersey  Supervisor  of  ^ 
Home  Teachers,  had  been  the  speakers  at  the  Atlantic  City  Lions*  Club  Meeting  ; 
this  date.  The  request  for  the  speakers  had  been  sent  to  the  Secretary  during  ] 
the  summer 'bf  1962,  and  Mr.  Bird  had  been  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  be  the  ■ 
speaker  with  Itrs.  Giromann  representing  the  Host  Agency,  . 

The  President  presented  the  request  by  the  Mid-Western  and  Western  Conferences  1 
consider  a joint  meeting.  During  the  discussion  it  was  revealed  some  members 
were  afraid  that  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  might  be  dissolved. 

Many  problems  would  be  involved  and  it  was  believed  some  of  these  problems 
could  be  resolved  if  we  used  GroupIII  of  A,  A.  W,  B.  to  set  up  the  meeting, 
tentatively  using  their  officers.  Mrs.  C.  Arnold  Anderson,  Home  Teaching 
Supervisor  from  Connecticut,  persuasively  explained  that  this  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  an  area  in  vdiich  we  might  define  our  status,  and  that  social 
workers  have  made  tremendous  strives  during  the  past  five  years  by  their 
National  organization,  A motion  was  made  and  carried  unanimously  that  we 
correspond  with  the  Mid-Western  and  Western  Conferences  of  Home  Teachers  indica' 
our  desire  to  have  a tentative  conference  in  I963.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teabhers  was  authorized  by  the  Membership  to 
negotiate  with  representatives  of  the  two  conferences  of  Home  Teachers  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  aivanging  a National  Home  Teachers  Meeting. 
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Ihe  purposed  amendment  to  Article  IV  on  Dues  Past  Presidents  Shall  Have  Permanent 
Ppid  TTp  Membership  V(;>t^ng  Privile^^es  was  defeated  as  was  the  Bi-laws 

feevision  Cora^tteer  The  J^bership  believed  a Bi-law  Committee,  when  required, 
could  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  a temporary  basis  as  had  been  done  in  the 
past, 

Mrs,  Mary  Castonguay,  Home  Teacher  from  Massachusetts,  spoke  about  the  tremendou. 
amount  of  work  that  must  be  done  by  the  Secretary  of  our  Conference  and  the  fact 
that  no  ejcpenses  had  been  authorized  for  the  Secretary  to  attend  Executive  Board 
Meetings  during  the  last  two  Bienniums,  She  felt  that  if  a Secretary  is  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  this  office  without  any  remuneration,  that  at 
least  expenses  should  be  paid  to  attend  Board  Meetings,  Mrs,  Castonguay  then 
moved  that  all  Secretary  expenses  should  be  paid  by  the  Conference  to  attend 
Executive  Board  Meetings  if  the  Agency  does  not  pay  them.  The  motion  was  carrie 
unanimously, 

Mrs,  Helen  Gromann,  Executive  Committee  Member  and  Home  Teacher  Supervisor  from 
New  Jersey,  raised  the  question  about  reviewing  the  duties  of  the  Host  and  Progr. 
Committees,  She  felt  these  duties  should  be  clearly  defined  and  if  necessary  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  revise  the  Bi-laws, 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS; 

The  newly  elected  officers  to  be  installed  after  tomorrow  morning’s  session  are: 

President;  Edmund  L,  Bird ,New  York 

Vice-President:  Roy  J,  Ward,,,,, Virginia 
Secretary:  Glacfys  K,  Norman,,,,. Pennsylvania 

Treasurer:  Fay  Callero,, Connecticut 

ADJOURNMENT: 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Business  Meeting  was  adjourned  by  the 
President,  ^frs,  Everlyn  Mecrecfy  at  4:30  p,m. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


GKN:dar 


(Miss)  Gladys  K,  Norman 
Secretary 
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EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 
Financial  Report 
December  31,  1962 


Balance  on  Hand,  November  1,  1960 


$1,044.55 


Receipts : 

93  Memberships 

$ 

465*00 

1 Associate  Membership 

3.00 

8 Visitors,  1962  Convention 

8.00 

80  Banquet  tickets,  1962  Convention 

480,00 

Bank  Interest 

54.79 

Total  Receipts 

vr 

TTOTTg- 

Balance 

Disbursements : 

Publication  of  1960  Proceedinps 

$ 

37.10 

Printing 

58.15 

Officers’  Expenses 

33.52 

Clerical  Exnenses , Including  Postage 

103,80 

1962  Convention  Badges 

20.80 

Flowers  for  Dr.  Cummings  Funeral 

15,50 

Award  Committee  Expenses 

12,16 

Expenses  of  1962  Awards  Recipient 

93,38 

1962  Convention,  Guest  Speaker  Expenses 

68.34 

1962  Banquet  Expenses 

458.15 

Bank  Service  Charges 

7.85 

Total  Disbursements 

r” 

"WTTT 

Balance  on  Hand,  December  31,  1962 

Division  of  Funds! 

Interest  Account 

$ 

763,54 

Business  Account 

383.05 

Total,  Division  of  Funds 

TPrrrFg* 

$2,055*34 


$1,146,59 


Respectfully  Submitted, 


Treasurer 
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BYLAWS 

OF 

F-ASTEKN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

ARTICLE  I 


NAME 

The  name  shall  be  the  Easte-rn  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  of  tht 
Blind, 

ARTICLE  II 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  advancement  of  th^ 
work  of  home  teaching  of  the  blind  in  all  its  phases, 

ARTICLE  III 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership  in  the  Conference  shall  consist  of  two  classes  - 
Active  and  Associate  - and  all  applicants  for  membership  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee, 

(1)  An  active  member  shall  be  one  now  or  formerly  engaged  as  a 
home  teacher  by  a recognized  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  or  a professional  staff 
member  of  such  a recognized  agency  which  employs  or  trains 
home  teachers,  or  a supervisor  or  assistant  in  a recognize 
agency  for  the  blind  who  may  have  charge  of  the  work  of  a 
home  teaching  department, 

(2)  Any  person  interested  in  work  for  the  blind  may  make  appli 
cation  for  Associate  Membership,  and  shall  have  all 
privileges  of  Membership,  except  voting  and/or  holding 
office. 


ARTICLE  IV 


DUES 


The  dues  for  Active  Membership  shall  be  $5.00  biennially,  payabJ 
on  the  first  day  of  the  biennium. 

The  dues  for  Associate  Membership  shall  be  $3.00  biennially, 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  the  biennium. 

The  biennium  shall  begin  on  January  1 of  odd-numbered  years  and 
continue  through  to  December  31  of  even-^numbered  years. 


" " 


ARTICLE  V 
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OFEICERS 


The  officers  shall  consist  of  a President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  All  officers  must  be  active  members 
of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers. 

ARTICLE  VI 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  duly  elected 
officers  and  three  active  members  appointed  by  the  President 
from  different  States,  and  States  other  than  those  represented 
by  the  duly  elected  officers. 

ARTICLE  VII 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


There  shall  be  Mem.bership,  Propram,  Nominatinp,  Resolutions,  and 
Awards  Committees  appointed  by  the  President, 

ARTICLE  VIII 


MEETINGS 


There  shall  be  a Biennial  Convention  of  the  Eastern  Conference 
of  Home  Teachers,  the  time  and  place  to  be  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  Meetings  at  other  times  may  be  called  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  IX 


NOMINATION  AND  ELECTION 


A slate  of  officers  shall  be  nominated  bv  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee with  opportunity  given  for  nomination  from  the  floor. 

All  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  Biennial  Conference  by  the 
vote  of  active  members  whose  current  dues  are  fully  paid. 

ARTICLE  X 


TERMS  OF  OFFICE 


All  officers  shall  serve  for  two  years  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected  or  appointed  and  shall  take  office  January  1st 
following  their  election.  Members  on  all  Standing  Committees 
shall  serve  for  the  Biennium  in  which  they  have  been  appointed. 


I 


ARTICLE  XI 
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DUTIES 


The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetinps,  all  special  meetings  and 
appoint  three  additional  members  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee, 
appoint  the  Standinp  Committees  and  have  interim  administrative 
authority  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Vice-President  shall  assume  all  the  duties  of  the  President  in 
case  of  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  President. 

The  Secretary  shall  assume  all  the  duties  associated  with  that  office 
including  the  collection  of  dues  from  the  membership,  vrhich  he  shall 
turn  over  to  the  Treasurer, 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  from  the  Secretary  all  membership  dues 
collected  by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  collect  all  other  income,  and 
shall  make  disbursements  as  authorized  by  the  Executive  Committee, 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  secure  new  members  and  to 
certify  their  eligibility. 

The  Program  Comm.ittee  shall  consist  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  and  its  duties  shall  be  to  plan  a program  for  the  entire 
meeting*  Plans  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
approval  before  the  Biennial  Convention. 

The  Nominating  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President  whose  duties  shall  be  to  nominate  a slate  of  officers 
to  be  voted  on  by  the  regular  meeting. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  its  duties  shall  be  to  draw  up  such  resolutions  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  presentation  at  the  business  meeting  of 
the  Conference, 

The  Awards  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  select  an  individual  for  a 
Biennial  Award,  who  has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  Home 
Teaching  as  a member,  or  as  one  who  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind, 

ARTICLE  XII 


PARLIAMENTARY  AUTHORITY 


Except  as  it  may  be  otherwise  provided  in  these  Bylaws , the  Con 
ference  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meetings  by  parliamentary 
law  as  contained  in  Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  Revised  1943. 


t 


x 

i'. 


ARTICLE  XIII 
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QUORUM 

At  any  Biennial  Convention  or  special  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind,  one-fourth  of  the 
members  in  pood  standing  shall  constitute  a quorum.  At  anv 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a majoritv  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a quorum. 

ARTICLE  XIV 


AMENDMENTS 

These  Bylaws  may  be  amended  at  any  biennial  meeting  by  a two- 
thirds  affirmative  vote  of  those  voting;  provided,  however,  that 
the  proposed  amendment  has  been  previously  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  or  proposed  in  writing  and  signed  by  ten 
members  in  pood  standing  and  provided,  also,  that  the  same 
information  has  been  mailed  the  Secretary  to  each  member  at 
least  thirty  days  before  a vote  is  taken. 
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EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 
FOR  TIffi  BLIND 

MEMBERSHIP  LIST  - I96I  - 1962 
CONMCTICUT 


ANDERSON,  Jean  W. 
BERGER,  Lorraine 
BIAS, Geraldine 
CHARNES,  Edith  F. 
COMMOR,  Ethel 
JAENICKS,  Viela 
lANUZZO,  Kathryn 


Conn.  St.  Bd.  of  Ed.  State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Con- 

111  Inwood  Road,  Trumbull,  Connecticut 

1 Elmwood  Avenue,  Norwich,  Connecticut 

17  Victor  Street,  Hamden,  Connecticut 

R.D.  ,f1  West  Suf field,  Connecticut 

30  Quentin  Street,  Hamden  17.  Connecticut 

197  Blue  Hills  Avenue,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


DELAWARE 


CAPODANNO,  Alice  Kroeger  1020  Rodman  Road,  Canby  Park,  Wilmington  5.  Delaware 
DEMANOP,  Sebastian  1004  Rodman  Road,  Canby  Park,  Wilmington  5,  Delaware 
DURNALL,  Ruth  Apt.  K-4,  Dover  Garden  Court  Apts.  Dover,  Delaware 


DAVID,  Beatrice  M. 
EMANUELE,  George  J. 
JACKSON,  Jodie 
KNACHEL,  Robert  M. 


FL0F.IDA 

Apt.  3»  2301  Estrella,  Tampa  9»  Florida 
P.O.  Box  1229,  Tai-p?  1,  Florida 
1912  Cherrjr  Street,  Tampa  7,  Florida 
P.O.  Box  4523,  Jacksonville  1,  Florida 


UUPHEIMER,  Ruth  A. 
PEIRSON,  Wm.  0.,Jr, 
HACKETT,  Lemont 
KENNEN,  Richard  A. 
SEE,  kfergielie  S. 
SUTTON,  Clearman 
ZAWATZKY,  Antoinette 


ARSENAULT,  Gerard 
CALLERO,  Fay 
CALLERO , Joseph 
GASTONGUAY,  Mary 
CURRAN,  Helena  F. 
CURRAN,  Mary  I. 
DUQUETTE,  Irene 
KENNEDY,  Jean 
JfecDONALD,  Hope 
PARKER,  Ethel 
WATERHOUSE,  Edward  J. 


ERINGLE,  Alten,  A. 
CROSS,  Che ter  Gerald 


MARYLAND 

I'fe.ryJ.ander  Apartments,  Apt.  331.  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Hopkins  Apartments , Baltimore  1 8 , !4aryland 

3612  Delverne  Road,  Baltimore  18,  Maryland 

Marylander  Apartments,  Baltimore  18,  Maryland 

115  I'fi.lton  Place,  Cumberland,  Maryland 

537  E.  Gold  Spring  Lane,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

4207  37th  Street,  N.W. , Washington  D.C. 

MA-SSAGHUSETTS 

149  Lake  Avenue,  Worchester,  Massachusetts 

200  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Ifessachusetts 

137  Court  Road,  Winthrop,^  Massachusetts 

257  Tremont  Street,  Melros  76,  kbssachusetts 

104  Coburn  Avenue,  7/orchester,  Massachusetts 

104  Coburn  Avenue,  Worchester,  Jfessachusetts 

1157  Boston  Ed.  & Sunrise  Ave.,  Springfield  9,  I'fess. 

6 O’Leary  V/ay,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts 

17  Harding  Avenue,  Grain tree,  Massachusetts 

17  Brookfield  Road,  Andover,  Massachusetts 

175  North  Beacon  Street,  Watertown,  72,  Massachusetts 

NEBRASKA 

3705  S,  48th  Street,  Lincoln  6,  Nebraska 
3705  S.  48th  Street,  Lincoln  6,  Nebraska 
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KEWJj^SEX 


DiSLIiETr,  Izetta 
DICKINSON,  Frances 
GRONA.NN,  Helen  i-i. 
HA.RTFORD,  laldred 
IDDICO,  1‘fe.ry  Grace 
LULAND , Josephine ' 
RIGG,  Ruth 
SORENSON,  Edna 
WDODWARD,  Louise 


ABRAMS,  Anna  M, 

BIRD,  Edmund  L. 
CAMPBELL,  Peter 
CMABOT,  Beatrice 
CLARK,  Eve 
IRAPSR,  Kathryn 
DUDLEY,  Tbora 
FERRANTS,  Necholas 
GILPIN,  Joy 
It:  DONOUC-;.,  Virginia 
^^cKay,  Evelyn 
PATTERSON,  Prudence 
RIZZO,  Santa 
ULREA,  Thelriia 
VIE  Iff , Fred 
VCLLIAJ'S,  Ruth  E. 


Apt.  64  3,  Pleasantville  Apartments,  Pleasantville , N.  J. 

595  W.  ^5ain  Street,  Rockaway,  New  Jersey 

1T00  Raymond  Boulevard,  Newark  2,  New  Jersey 

157  dallstead  Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

26  Tyler  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

105  N,  9th  Street,  Nevxark,  New  Jersey 

77  Iffller  Road,  Norristown,  New  Jersey 

652  Salem  Avenue,  SlizalDetn,  New  Jersey 

327  Hughes  Avenue,  Gloucester,  New  Jersey 

I®  .;  YORK 


131  Sweezy  Avenue,  Freeport,  New  York 
2731  Pond  Place,  Bronx:  53.  New  York 

Guiding  Eyes  For  The  Blind,  Yosi#  Tovm  Heights,  New  York 

52  'ligliland  Avenue,  Tarry tovm.  New  York 

121  E.  31st  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

312  La.urens  Street,  Olean,  New  York 

959  E.  217th  Street,  Bronx  69,  New  York 

111  E.  59th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York 

255  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn  17,  New  York 
270  Broadway,  New  York  7.  New  York 

112  E.  19th  Street,  New  York  3»  New  York 
10  Franklin  A^'-enue,  Gingham  10,  New  York 
253s  35th  Street,  Astoria,  New  York 

243  Linwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  Nex^  York 
57  Willoughley  Street,  Brooklyn  1 , New  York 
173  Hamilton  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


JOHNSON,  Annie  B. 


ALLVJEIK,  HerViian 
ALL.rEI  N , Lave  me 
ANDERSON.  Herbert  L. 
ANGELIS,  Edward  11. 
BOYER,  Blanche 
BURR,  Helen 
CAMPBELL,  Martlia 
COLLINS,  Dorothy 
CRAV/FORD,  Margaret  N. 
BffiCJDSQlg,  Arline 
DA'.ffS,  Josephine 
DUTKO,  Thelma 
FDR  ARD,  Sophy  L., 
GIDEON,  Henry  ( MrB.il 
MeRAE,  George 
rDRIAN,  Gladys  K. 
PERRY,  Joseph  C. 
PHILLIPS,  Arlene 
PORTER,  Ann 
XROBE,  Li  via 
XHROYER,  Anna  Marie 
Vff  LE,  Frieda 


621  Acorn  Street,  Burlington,  North  Carolina 


PENNSHAffi^ 

1419  liaketon  Road,  Pittsburgh  21,  Pennsylvania 
1419  Lake ton  Road,  Pittsburgh  21,  Pennsylvania 
50i  VL  VJalnut  Street,  Lancaster,  Penns^/lvania 
15  B Hill  Top  Manor,  Scranton  5,  Pennsylvania 
323  Walnut  Street,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 

446  Hale  Avenue,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

2530  A.  Lambert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
116  Hampden  Road,  Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania 

447  S.  57th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Rear-  9 Rosemont  Avenue,  Lewistox'jn,  Pennsylvania 
100  J.  15th  Street,  Chester,  Pennsyl-'ania 

2602  E.  Cumberland  Street,  Philadelphis  25,  Pennsylvania 
1603  N.  2nd  Street,  riarrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
225  S,  3rd  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penns^dvania 
140  Pennsylvania  A-'-enue,  Garden  City,  Chester,  Penna. 

113  Roberta  Avenue,  Colling dale,  Pennsylvania 
East  Brady  Street,  Ext.,  Butler,  Pennsylvania 
35  2.  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penns3dvania 
30 9 W.  Franklin  Street,  Washington,  Pennsylvania 
1341  Vernon  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
1 7 E.  3rd  Street,  Levdstoxm  Pennsylvania 
111  Old  Lancaster  Road,  Bala  C^'-nxrood,  Pennsjdvania 
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CHSRLIN,  I-iary 
CROSSMK,  iivelyn 


BRANHAM,  Irene  R. 
OOLS,  Gladys 
OOLEMA.N,  \'irgil 
CRARTORD , France  s 
HEGGS,  Virginia 
IPPA , Helen 
JOdNSON,  Helen  H. 
JOINFR,  Eiilvin 
ESCRHADY,  Hvelyn 
PARKER,  VJilliara  T. 
TUCKER,  Franklin 
vALLACE , Sarah  G . 
ViARD,  Roy 


271  Potters  Avenue,  Providence  5f  Rhode  Island 
197  VJhittler  Avenue,  Providence  9.  Rhode  Island 


VIRGINIA 

61 3 Sparrow  Road,  Norfolk  19,  Virginia 
405  V/ashington  Street,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
2740  Avenel  Avenue,  S#W. , Roanoke,  Hrginia 
5323  N.  Washington  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Virginai 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richraond,  Virginia 
508  St.  James  Street,  Riciimond,  'irginia 
1 53  Virginia  Avenue , Danville , Virginia 
3003  Parla-raod  Avenue,  Richmond,  Virginia 
2429  S.  Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke,  Virginia 
Jr.  4630  Washington  Avenue,  Newport  News,  Virginia 
508  St.  James  Street,  Ric'imond,  Virginia 
3315  Coryell  Lane,  Alexandria,  Virginia 
3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Riciimond,  Virginia 
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MEMBERSHIP  COMMETTE  REPORT 


As  you  know,  the  membership  is  composed  of  three 
members*  Serving  with  me  are  I'S.ss  JosepJiine  Luland  and  Mrs. 

Annie  B.  Johnson. 

Our  first  problem  was  to  screen  out  the  names  of 
prospective  members.  I'Je  began  by  consulting  the  latest  issue 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  proceedings  and  obtained  a list  of  home 
teachers  in  our  region.  Ife  then  compared  this  list  with  our 
own  roster.  '.lELth  the  help  of  Mrs.  Mecredy,  our- 'President , 
and  ffi.ss  Norman,  out  secretary,  lists  of  home  teachers  working 
for  •Uie  various  state  agencies  were  proc\ired.  These  lists 
were  also  compared  with  our  own  roster. 

Unfortunately,  we  did  not  hear  fram  all  of  the  states. 
However,  appro:ximately  75  membership  applications  were  send  out 
to  prospective  members.  To  date,  we  have  received  dues  from  15 
new  members;  1 from  Florida;  2 from  tessachusetts,  2 from  New 
Jersey,  4 from  New  York,  1 from  North  Carolina,  4 from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  1 from  vifashington,  D.  C.  It  was  our  hope  that  we 
could  gain  a better  foothc3.d  in  our  Southern  states,  but  this 
was  not  the  case.  Perhaps  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
feasibility  of  holding  our  next  conference  in  one  of  these  states. 

I believe  that  this  might  give  home  teachers  in  that  area  more 
incentive  to  join  our  organization. 

At  this  time,  I would  like  to  thank  my  two  colleagues, 
tfi.ss  Luland  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  for  serving  with  me  on  the  committee. 
A vote  of  thanlcs  should  also  go  to  Mrs.  Mecredy  and  M.ss  Norman 
for  their  invaluable  assistance  in  facilitating  our  work. 

It  was  my  sincere  desire  to  attend  the  conference  this 
year,  but  once  again,  unavoidable  circumstances  forced  me  to 
cancel  my  plans.  May  I extend  to  everyone  niy  best  wishes  for  a 
successful  meeting. 


Respectfully  submitted 
Joseph  Perry 
Chairman 


Membership  Committee 
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Lortaine  Berger,  Chairman 
Be^'feclce  David 
Clearman  Sutton 


Colton  Manor  Hotel 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J* 
October  16,  19^2 


Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 


Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers 


Resolution  1 

Whereas,  we  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
have  enjoyed  most  comfortable  and  convenient  accommodations,  as  well  as 
delightful  entertainment  here  in  Atlantic  City  during  our  19th  bienniel 
convention,  be  it  resolved  that  a note  of  thanks  be  written  to  our  host, 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  B].^d,  for  their  hospitality  and 
devoted  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  convention# 

Resolution  2 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Volunteer  Services,  Inc#  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  brailling  of  our  programs#  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the 
secretary  of  this  conference  be  requested  to  e:cpress  our  gratitude  to 
the  volunteer  organization  for  its  contribution  to  our  convenience  and 
pleasure  # 

Resolution  3 

It  is  also  recommended  that  our  thanks  be  extended  to  Captain  Stams 
for  his  courtesy  and  that  of  his  associates,  to  the  members  of  our  con- 
bention# 

Resolution  4 

I/hereas,  Miss  Rowena  Morse  has  completed  twenty-five  years  of 
dedicated  service  of  the  Home  Teachers  Magazine,  it  is  suggested  that 
this  Conference  extend  greetings  to  her  and  an  expression  of  appreciation 
for  a job  well  done#  She  has  given  the  magazine  professional  status 
and  over  the  years  it  has  been  a source  of  valuable  information  and 
inspiration  to  home  teachers  throughout  the  country# 

Resolution  5 

It  has  also  been  resolved  that  this  Conference  extend  a note  of 
recognition  to  Ilss  Elizabeth  Cosgrove  for  her  comprehensive  and  inform- 
ative report  on  the  subject  of  home  teaching  throught  the  IMted  States# 

■Je  feel  that  her  findings  will  motivate  much  progressive  action  in  the 
field  of  home  teaching. 

Resolution  6 

//hereas.  Home  Teachers  fulfull  a unique  and  highly  specialized  in- 
service  socio-educational  role  in  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons, 
and  whereas,  continuing  in-service  training  for  all  professional  workers 
is  essential  for  their  maximum  performance  both  i^th  clients  and  co- 
workers, therefore,  be  it  resolved,  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  appreciatively  commends  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  for  providing  the  .institute  for  home  teachers  of  the  blind 
conducted  September  9th  through  I4th,  1962  under  the  sponsorship  of  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  i^lurabia  University,  and  recommends  that 
comparable  in-servLco  tra-i  ning  for  home  teachers  be  made  availabo  regularly. 
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AGENDA 

Registration  ,,  Colton  Manor  Hotel  ..  6-8  P.M. 

Sunday,  October  14,  1962 
OPENING  SESSION  ..  Terrace  Room  - 8:15  P.M. 

Chairman  Mrs.  Helen  Gromann,  Supervisor  of  Home  Teaching 

New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

INVOCATION  ....  The  Reverend  John  W.  Erwin,  Pastor 

First  Baptist  Church,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  ....  Honorable  Joseph  Altman,  Mayor 

City  of  Atlantic  City 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  ....  George  F.  Mfeyer,  Executive  Director, 

New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

GREETINGS  FROM  A CHARTER  1€:MBER  ....  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Director 

Mclfe’”  Associates,  N.I.C. 

The  Conference  Theme  .... 

THE  HOME  TEACHER'S  ROLE  WITH  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  BLIND  .... 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

i^’S.  Evelyn  tecredy.  President 
Eastern  Conference  of  Horae  Teachers 
of  the  Blind 

SOCIAL  HOUR 
Monday,  October  15 

RegisfetiBn  8i3o  a:m:  : ^iu8  p:m; 

GENERAL  SESSION  ..  Terrace  Room  - 9:00  A.M. 

Announcements  ....  Gladys  Norman,  Secretary, 

Eastern  Conference  of  Horae  Teachers 

Chairman  ....  Sophy  L.  Forward,  Consultant  on  Home  Teaching 

Office  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Public  Welfare 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  CLIENT  ....  Genevieve  Ryan,  A.C.S.W. 

Administrative  Super^/isor,  Departn^nt  of 
Child  Care,  Catholic  Charities 
Archdiocese  of  New  York 

SEEKING  AND  USING  RESOURCES  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  - 

Hope  Thompson,  Director,  Dept,  of  Social  Work 
Temple  University  School  of  Ifedicine  and  Hospital 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

DISCUSSION  PERIOD 

Assignment  of  Members  to  Workshops  I,  II,  & III  - 11:30  A.M. 

LUNCH 

GENERAL  SESSION  — Terrace  Room  -1:30  P.M. 


2-2 


Chairman  •...  Mrs,  Beatrice  Chabot,  Home  Teacher 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 


INTERVIEWING  - Prelude  to  Workshops 


William  L Generette 

Supervising  Consultant  on 

Community  Services  for  the 

Commission  for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  Dept,  of  Social  Welfare 


Anita  Nicholson 
District  Consultant 
Medical-Social  Rehabilitation 
New  Jersey  Dept,  of  Health 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Hope  Thompson,  Director 
Department  of  Social  Work 
Temple-University  School  of 
Medicine  and  Hospital 
Philad  elphis , Pennsylvania 

LEADERS  AND  RECORDERS 


Workshop  Ij  Room  At  Leaders 

Recorders 

Workshop  IIs  Room  B Leaders 


William  L,  Generette 

Mary  Grace  Lodico.,  Home  Teacher 

New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Anita  Nicholson 


Recorders  Thelma  Ulrey.  Home  Teacher 

New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 


Workshop  Ills Clubrooms  Leaders  Herman  Allwein,  Home  Teacher 

Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind 


GENERAL  SESSION  — Terrace  Room 
Workshop  Summaries  and  Conclusions  — 4815 


Tuesday,  October  16,  1962 
GENERAL  SESSION  - Terrace  Room  - 9s00  A#M, 


Chairman  ,,,,  Frances  Crawford,  Home  Teacher 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Richmond,  Virginia 

VOIMTEER  SERVICES  AS  A COMMUNITY  RESOURCE  - Prelude  to  Workshop 


Mrs,  Ralph  Doubleday 
Volunteer  Field  Consultant 
Millburn,  New  Jersey 
Mrs,  Frederick  Lege 
Office  of  Volunteers 
American  National  Red  Cross 


National  Red  Cross  Headquaters 
Washington,  D,  C, 

Mrs,  Jane  Schwarz 
Director  of  Volunteer  Services 
Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  New  York 


f 
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LEADERS  AND  RECORDERS 

Workshop  I:  Room  A;  Leader?  Mrs.  Ralph  Doubleday 

Recorder?  Richard  Kennen,  Home  Teacher 

The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Workshop  IIs  Room  B:  Leader?  Mrs,  Frederick  Lege 

Recorder?  Beatrice  David,  Home  Teacher 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind 
Tampa,  Florida 

Workshop  III:Clubroora?  Leader:  Mrs,  Jane  Schwarz 

Recorder?  Joy  Gilpin,  Home  Teacher 

Department  for  the  Handicapped 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and 
Children*  s Aid  Society 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

GENERAL  SESSION  — Terrace  Room 
Workshop  Summaries  and  Conclusions  — 11{15  A.M, 

LUNCH 

GENERAL  SESSION  — Terrace  Room  - 1:30  P*M, 

Chaiman  .•••  Mrs,  Evelyn  Mecredy,  President 

Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind 

WHO  HAS  DONE  WHAT  ABOUT  HOME  TEACHING  SINGE  THE  STUDY,  HOME  TEACHERS 
OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND  WAS  PUBLISHED? 

Elizabeth  Cosgrove,  Director 
Heme  Teacher  Training  Project 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc, 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  HOME  TEACHING  SUPERVISORS 

Mrs,  Jean  Anderson,  Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

BUSINESS  MEETING  — 3s 00  P,M. 

BANQUET  — Terrace  Room 
7:00  P,M, 

TOASTMASTER  ,,,,  Joseph  Kohn,  Assistant  Executive  Director 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for:-  the  Blind 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

INVOCATION 

ADDRESS  ,,,,  Teachers  as  Teachers 

C,  W,  Bledsoe,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Services 
to  the  Blind,  Department  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Washington,  D*G, 

PRESENTATION  OF  SERVICE  AWARD 

Ruth  Williams,  Chairman,  Awards  Committee 


Wednesday,  October  17 

GENERAL  SESSION  --  Terrace  Room  - 9*15  A»M#  — 12  Noon 

Chairman  — Roy  Ward,  Supervisor  of  Home  Teaching 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Richmond,  Virginia 

SERVICES  TO  AGING  — TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

Mrs*  Bone  Harger,  Director,  |)ivision  on  Aging 
New  Jersey  Department  of  State 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

THE  NEW  GENERATION  OF  OLDSTERS 

Frederick  C,  Lindberg,  Director 

Rehabilitation  & Social  Service 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Office  for  the  Blind 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

DISCUSSION  PERIOD 

REPORT  .••*  HOME  TEACHERS  .•*•  PART  OF  THE  TEAM  OF  A REHABILITATION 

CENTER 

William  F,  Gallagher,  M.S.W. 

Director  of  Rehabilitation 

Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  for  the  Blind 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS 
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Genevieve  Ityan,  A.  C.  S.  W, 

Administrative  Supervisor 

Department  of  Child  Care 

Catholic  Charities 

Archdiocese  of  New  York  and 

Program  Consultant,  Catholic  Charities, 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  CLIENT 

Understanding  the  client  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  challenging  and  at  the  same 
time  rewarding  experiences  that  anyone  in  the  helping  professions  can  have.  It 
is  through  understanding  that  relationships  are  established,  and  relationship 
provides  the  foundation  upon  which  service  can  be  given  most  effectively.  It 
is  because  you,  home  teachers  of  the  blind,  have  a very  special  service  to  offer 
those  so  handicapped,  that  it  is  extremely  important  for  you  to  understand  those 
whom  you  serve.  Your  knowledge  and  understanding  of  people  will  determine  in 
great  part  your  effectiveness  in  providing  help  and  your  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  people  will  help  you  bear  the  trials  and  frustrations  that  come  from  those 
who  may  not  want  your  service, 

EQ.indness  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  handicaps  and  the  history  of  the  education 
of  blind  children  in  the  United  States  dated  back  to  18 31.  From  that  time  until 
the  present  modem  science  has  contributed  greatly  to  our  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  blindness  and  has  offered  preventive  and  remedial  services  and  programs 
to  off  set  this  handicap.  The  behavorial  sciences  too  have  made  a tremendious 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  people  and  the  different  ways  different  people 
react  to  a handicap  such  as  blindness.  They  tell  us  that  there  is  rarely  such 
a thing  as  a single  disability,  for  every  handicap  whatever  it  be,  mental, 
physical,  psychological  brings  xjith  it  accompanying  problems.  Over  emphasis  on 
one  aspect  of  the  disability  may  lead  to  distortion  in  another  area  of  the  persons 
personality.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  when  we  are  working  with  the  blind  that 
we  must  be  mindful  of  the  whole  person. 

Blindness  is  one  of  the  physical  disabilities  that  ly  its  very  nature  requires 
the  services  of  others,  Ihe  visually  impaired  person  may  react  in  many  ways  to 
his  dependency  needs  depending  upon  his  personality  and  the  opportunities  for 
constructive  growth  and  development  that  have  been  provided  him.  The  absence 
of  and/or  limited  opportunities  for  wholesome  grox'/th  may  result  in  the  blind 
person  resenting  the  need  he  has  to  accept  help  from  others,  or  he  may  accept 
help  to  a degree  that  may  be  beyond  that  xdiich  is  necessary, 

. THE  CLIENT 

We  might  isor  deliberations  this  by  asking  ourselves  xdio  is  our 
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client?  The  Conference  theme,  ”The  Home  Teachers  Role  With  Persons  Who  Are  Blind 

* -Members  Of  The  Community,'*  sets  the  stage  for  us.  Our  particular  diet  is 

the  visually  impaired  person  xdio  is  in  need  of  special  training  and/or  education 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  cannot  make  use  of  existing  community  educational 
facilities.  We  generally  think  of  the  client  as  the  person  asking  for  something, 
or  some  service  from  another  person.  Inherent  in  this  definition  is  the  concept 
that  the  client  is  asking  for  a service,  wants  this  help.  ''Wanting"  implies 
motivation,  and  it  is  only  the  person  so  motivated  that  will  make  use  of  our 
service,  I think  it  important  for  us  to  understand  this  principle.  Frequently 
our  zeal,  our  desire  to  be  of  service  to  others  drives  us  faster  than  our  clients 

readiness  to  accept  help.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  you  do  not  do 

eveiything  possible  to  stimulate  and  iirativate  people  to  accept  help;  but  the 
desire  to  receive  help  itost  be  present  if  our  labors  are  -tobbe  .-fruitful. 

Before  we  can  come  to  an  understanding  of  our  blind  client  we  must  know  him  first 
as  a person;  created  ty  God  different  and  distinct  from  any  other  human  being. 

Too  often  in  our  feavorish  attempt  to  be  of  service,  we  become  preoccupied  with 
the  clients  disability  and  never  come  to  know  his  personality,  his  potential 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  It  is  only  as  we  come  to  know  the  whole  person,  and 
this  takes  time,  that  we  can  help  this  individual  achieve  his  particular  degree  of 
excellence , 

SELF  KNO^.CBDGE 

Knowledge  and  human  nature  and  its  potential  for  groxrth  and  development  is  a first 
step  along  the  road  to  understanding  our  client,  and  the  second  step,  knowledge  of 
one*s  self.  People  in  the  service  professions  can  become  so  absorbed  in  doing 
for  others  and  in  "changing  others,"  that  they  may  become  blinded  to  the  need  they 
have  to  understand  self.  The  tendency  of  human  beings  to  project  their  feelings 
and  attitudes  upon  other  human  beings  is  a fact  that  has  to  be  known  and  understoc 
if  we  are  to  provide  objective  service  to  others.  As  teachers  in  the  field  of 
special  education  to  the  blind,  it  is  important  for  you  to  understand  your  own 
feelings  and  attitudes.  The  way  you  feel  about  blindness  will  determine  in  great 
part  the  kind  of  support  you  will  be  able  to  provide  your  client.  People  usually 
respond  to  blindness  with  feeling  of  pity,  but  the  blind  person  is  going  to  need 
more  than  pity  if  he  is  to  surmount  his  handicap  and  achieve  a full  life;  he  is 
going  to  need  the  kind  of  understanding  that  sees  beyond  the  disability  to  the 
person. 

INTEGRATION 

We  hear  a great  deal  today  about  integration.  In  the  field  of  education  oppor- 
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tunities  are  being  provided  in  increasing  numbers  for  the  integration  of  the 
blind  child  into  existing  community  school  facilities.  This  trend  has  provided 
an  opportunity  for  more  people  to  become  acquainted  with  the  blind, who  heretofore 
have  been  educated  in  special  schools  of  their  own  and  isolated  from  their 
seeing  peers.  Integration  has  also  given  the-  young  blind  child  an  opportunity  to 
find  his  place  in  a ”seeing  world®  at  an  age  when  social,  educational  adjustments- 
are  made  most  easily.  He  has  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  everything  his 
community  has  to  offer  him  or  any  other  child,  with  supplimentary  services  built 
in  as  need  dictated.  As  we  come  more  and  more  to  understand  the  in^xjrtance  of 
early  childhood  formation  and  its  relationship  to  adult  life  adjustment  we  under- 
stand how  enriching  an  integrated  program  can  be,  not  only  to  the  blind  child 
but  to  the  sighted  child  as  well, 

CONCLUSION 

I have  tried  in  ny  comments  to  impress  you  with  the  importance  of  understanding 
self  and  others  if  we  are  to  make  our  services  to  our  clients  worthidiile.  It  is 
only  as  we  grow  in  understanding  of  ourselves  and  others  that  we  attain  the 
fullness  of  living;  and  it  is  the  overflow  of  “fullness”  that  we  share  with  other? 
As  we  grow  in  depth  we  come  to  understand  that  all  human  beings  experience 
handicaps  of  one  kind  or  another  at  sometime  in  their  life,  whether  these  be 
physical,  psychological,  social,  or  emotional.  It  is  as  we  reach  this  stage  of 
maturity  that  we  understand  Idiat  it  is  not  the  gravity  of  the  handicap  that 
matters  but  our  ability  to  face  it  and  master  it,  for  love  of  God  and  neighbor. 
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Leader;  Anita  Nicholson,  District  Consultant,  Medical  Rehabilitation, 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Health,  Trentbn,  New  Jersey 

Recorder:  Mary  Grace  Lodico,  Home  Teacher,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Newark,  N. -J. 

APPROACHING  THT  GHENT 
The  Initial  Interview 

An  old  quotation  goes  as  follows:  "Good  hearing  is  soothing  to  the  heart."  For 
an  interview  there  must  be  two  people.  It  is  not  just  conversation;  someone  must 
lead  it.  For  an  informal  interview,  no  equipment  is  used.  However,  for  a formal 
interview,  there  must  be  preparation,  there  must  be  a purpose,  and  there  must  be 
a specific  objective.  For  a professional  interview,  the  interviewer  takes  respon- 
sibility for  its  direction. 

In  a beginning  interview,  it  is  wise  to  notify  the  person  who  is  going  to  be 
interviewed,  as  there  is  an  invasion  of  privacy  without  this.  The  interview 
should  be  directed  to  the  client  and  iibt  to  someone  else  in  the  ^©om. 

In  the  total  interview,  good  listening  is  essential,  and  good  hearing  of  what 
is  said  is  even  more  essential.  The  interviewer  must  take  his  time  during  the 
interview,  as  it  is  very  important  to  go  at  the  client's  speed.  The  interview 
should  be  done  at  the  client's  tenpo  and  not  at  the  tempo  of  the  interviewer.  He 
should  be  sensitilce  ti^what  the  client  wants,  and  be  careful  always  to  let  the 
client  knww  that  he  is  there,  not  only  physically  but  mentally.  Don't  let  the 
client  think  your  impatient,  but  give  him  time  to  express  his  feeling  about  what 
is  concerning  him.  Une  interviewer's  first  concern  should  be  that  the  client 
hears  and  understands  what  is  being  said.  He  may  have  many  problems;  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional. 

Time  can  be  either  constructive  or  destructive,  depending  upon  how  it  is 
used.  In  ending  the  interview,  one  should  be  aware  of  whether  anything  has  been 
over-looked.  There  should  be  a continuity  betiireen  visits,  and  the  client  should 
realize  the  reasons  for  these  visits. 

The  worker  who  is  a hcatie  teacher  should  consider  what  had  been  done  by  the 
client  before  he  lost^Ms  sight.  Such  things  as  marked  tape  measure,  braille 
watches,  and  telephone  dials  can  be  most  helpful  at  this  point. 

The  client  should  know  that  the  worker  vjill  return,  why  the  vxorker  is  re- 
turing  and  when  the  worker  i-jill  return. 
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Leader:  1'fi.lliam  Generefte,  Supervisor,  Community  Services, 

New  York  State  for  the  Blind 

Recorder:  Thelma  Ulrey,  Home  Teacher,  Community  Service,  New  York  Commission  for 
the  blind . 

IMPLEMENTING  SERVICES 

There  were  22  persons  present  viith  2 or  3 working  in  private  agencies  and  the 
remainder  td.th  public  agencies.  Most  of  them  worked  with  children. 

It  was  agreed  that  case  work  is  inherent  in  Home  Teaching  with  understand  listen- 
ing basic  to  the  work.  Vfl.thout  this,  communication  between  client  and  worker  is 
not  possible.  Many  times,  visits  consist  of  nothing  but  listening  on  the  part 
of  the  worker.  Receptivity  and  acceptance  of  the  client  by  the  worker  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  worker* s listening. 

Along  the  same  line  is  the  necessity  of  the  worker's  meeting  the  client  where 
he  i^  not  where  the  worker  thinks  he  sho|^  be.  If  the  worker  understand  himself, 
this  will  be  possible. 

Much  time  was  spent  discussing  whether  or  not  blindness  is  an  advantage  to  the 
worker.  It  T-ns  agreed  that  the  client  should  be  toM  the  worker  is  blind,  but 
this  should  not  be  discussed.  It  might  be  considered  as  a threat  to  the  client 
who  thought  he  might  not  be  able  to  measure-up  to  worker's  performance.  ZHowever, 
there  could  be  times  when  a shared  experience  might  be  of  value, 

Ifeny  present  did  not  think  it  good  policy  to  make  appointments  in  advance.  It 
is  cold  and  impersonal.  The  majority  of  the  workers  did  not  seem  to  work  by 
appointoient.  However,  those  who  did,  believed  it  an  invasion  of  privacy  to  do 
otherwise.  There  was  not  agreement. 

Everyone  had  had  the  experience  of  having  other  members  of  the  household  interfere 
with  interviews  and  client's  expression,  necessitating  preliminary  work  with  the 
family,  Scjm©tinifs.it„can.be  overcome  by,  pointing. questions  direct Jy  the  client, 

However,  if  there  is  resistance  on  the  part  of  family,  exploration  of  reasons 
must  be  done. 

Control  of  interview  hy  the  worker  was  agreed  to  be  necessary.  Too  much  revealed 
too  soon  could  easily  postpoie  or  even  prevent  acceptance  of  service  by  the  client. 

Identifying  information  is  of  secondary  importance.  A good  rapport  should-.be 
the  first  consideration. 

Discussions  were  lively  and  participation  general.  Agreement  was  reached  on 
few  subjects,  but  even  so,  some  new  aspects  were  gained  by  all.  All  felt  that 
worker  must  be  flexible  in  most  areas,  and  individuality  of  the  client  must  be 
first  consideration. 
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Herman  Allwein,  Home  Teacher 

Pittsburg  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 

for  the  Blind 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Effecting  Better  Referrals 

Our  group  began  by  discussing  referrals  we  have  received  and  the  types  of  in- 
formation which  have  proved  useful  to  us.  Some  members  said  that  they  were  satis- 
fied to  receive  the  client's  correct  name  and  address,  since  most  other  information 
turned  out  to  be  full  of  error.  We  all  recognized  the  need  to  be  on  guard  against 
the  tendency  to  swallow  whole  other  peoples  evaluations  of  our  clients,  particular! 
when  evaluations  came  from  laymen.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  in  general  the  mor 
information  we  received  the  easier  our  job  became.  Among  the  items  which  the  group 
thought  were  important  in  any  referral  were  the  following;  name,  address,  age, 
eye  information,  family  situation,  income  and  work  experience.  One  member  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  promptness  in  referral  by  stating  that  the  client  should 
be  referred  while  he  is  still  alive.  We  all  agreed  that  mimeograph  referral  forms 
are  seldom  adequate  and  that  a covering  letter  should  be  included.  Many  times  in 
our  discussions  the  importance  of  personal  conta.ct  between  agencies  was  stressed  as 
a basis  for  good  referrals.  One  member  stated  that  if  she  was  personally  acquaints 
with  the  worker  making  the  referral  she  would  get  any  information  she  needed.  It 
became  increasingly  clear  that  what  we  expected  in  referrals  from  other  agencies  to 
us  was  what  they  had  a right  to  expect  from  us,  and  that  the  referral  process 
•properly  handled  could  be  another  valuable  method  of  educating  the  public  about 
';he  work  of  our  own  agenpy. 

Our  group  also  spent  much  time  in  considering  the  barriers  to  good  referrals 
ich  exist  within  the  client  and  in  worker  making  the  referrals.  We  recognized  that 
the  principles  of  good  interviewing  are  just  as  important  in  the  referral  process 
as  they  are  in  other  phases  of  our  contact  with  the  client*  Clients  right  of  self 
determination  must  never  be  infringed,  though  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  him  with 
as  much  information  as  possible  so  he  can  make  the  choice  which  seems  to  be  the 
best.  We  as  workers  must  not  undertake  th  judge  our  clients,  since  we  may  never 
get  a full  appreciation  of  their  feelings  toward  the  particular  situations.  It  is 
important  for  us  to  realize  that  all  behavior  has  meaning  even  if  we  cannot  under- 
stand it,  and  that  the  client's  reluctance  to  accept  if  we  knew  them.  For  this 
reason  we  felt  that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  have  the  client  express  his  real 
feelings  about  referral. 

Much  time  was  also  devoted  to  discussing  the  confidential  nature  of  the 
■.nfonnation  we  get  from  the  client  and  the  importance  of  passing  it  along  only  to 
people  who  are  qualified  to  use  it  and  only  with  the  consent  of  the  client.  We 
also  discussed  the  possibility  that  certain  information  might  be  detrimental -to 
the  referral  process  and  should  not  be  passed  along,  particularly  if  it  were  not 
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pertinent  to  the  client’s  present  situation.  We  were  not  able  to  explore  this 
subject  very  far  however,  and  so  did  not  come  to  any  very  firm  conclusion  about 
just  vriien  we  were  justified  in  withholding  information. 

Our  group  also  felt  that  it  was  important  to  prepare  the  client  for  the 
actual  mechanics  of  referral.  We  discussed  this  particularly  as  it  referred  to 
the  client  entering  the  hospital  clinic.  We  felt  that  he  should  be  prepared  for 
the  waiting  which  seems  to  be  part  of  such  visits,  and  that  we  should  help  him 
plan  for  travel  to  and  from  the  clinic.  We  recognized  that  this  was  a difficult 
problem  which  had  not  yet  been  completely  solved,  and  that  it  was  part  of  our 
responsibility  to  continually  point  out  to  hospitals  that  our  clients  may  need 
seme  extra  help  in  getting  around  in  a large  infamiliar  environment. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  adequacy  of  our  referral  depended  in  part  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  resource  to  which  we  are  referring,  and  that  we  and  our  agencies 
must  continually  fight  to  see  that  these  gaps  in  service  are  closed. 

Finally  our  group  talked  about  its  own  feeling  in  referring  clients.  There 
is  a tendency  to  regard  referral  as  an  admission  of  failure,  a surrender  to  the 
belief  that  our  services  can  no  longer  help  the  client.  In  reality  the  referral 
may  be  the  means  of  making  our  services  more  effective.  We  also  find  that  some 
times  we  have  formed  too  strong  an  attachment  to  the  client.  This  excessive 
liking  for  a client  can  be  just  as  dangerous  as  excessive  dislike  when  it  comes 
to  making  proper  referrals. 

Limited  time  did  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  topic  nearly  as  far  as  we 
might  have  wished.  We  all  agreed,  however,  that  this  phase  of  our  discussion  was 
most  important,  referral  must  be  a bridge  over  which  the  client  can  pass  without 
obstacles. 


Frances  Crawford,  Home  Teacher 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped  2-12 

Richmond,  Virginia 

SUMMARY  OF  TALKS  AND  WORKSHOP  ON  VOLUNTEER  SERVICES  AS  A COMMUNITY 

RESOURCE 

This  morning  our  workshop  is  centered  around  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  useful  resources  that  the  community  has  to  offer  on  be- 
half of  the  client — that  o'f  volunteer  services.  We  are  well  aware 
that  this  subject  is  controversial,  since  many  programs  and  agencies 
that  serve  the  blind  have  yet  to  discover  the  value  and  effectiveness 

f 

of  volunteer  work  as  a part  of  home  teaching  services.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  have  designed  our  workshop  to  explore  some  of  the  practical 
methods  of  locating,  developing,  and  utilizing  services  in  the  local 
community.  We  have  also  allowed  ample  time  to  discuss  some  of  the 
reasons  why  home  teachers  are  apprehensive  and  agencies  reluctant  to 
take  full  advantage  of  this  valuable  resource. 

The  three  principal  themes  to  be  covered  in  the  group  sessions 

are : 

1.  The  effective  use  of  volunteers  as  a community 
resource  on  behalf  of  the  client 

2.  The  availability  of  volunteer  resources  in  the  local 
community 

3.  Problems  and  pitfalls 

Each  group  will  be  following  exactly  the  same  outline.  We  have  with 
us  three  excellent  group  leaders  with  exceptional  experience  in 
volunteer  work  who  will  serve  to  stimulate  and  moderate  the  discussior 
We  hope  that  you  will  participate  freely  in  the  group  sessions  that 
follow  and  that  many  of  your  questions  will  be  answered  concerning 
work  with  volunteers. 


And  now  before  our  group  sessions  begin,  we  would  like  to  offer 
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as  a basis  for  our  discussions  a clarifying  statement  as  to  the 
definition  of  a volunteer  and  the  use  of  volunteer  services  in  work 
with  the  visually  handicapped  and  in  the  home  teaching  field. 

The  Red  Cross,  the  most  experienced  of  all  organizations  in  the 
use  of  volunteers,  defines  a volunteer  as  being  "any  person,  serving 
without  monetary  compensation,  who  has  been  recruited  or  assigned  for 
the  performance  of  some  task,"  More  specifically,  as  applied  to  the 
home  teaching  field,  a volunteer  is  a person  who  desires  on  a volun- 
tary basis  to  render  some  service  or  to  be  used  for  some  particular 
purpose  in  assisting  blind  people  in  the  local  community. 

Volunteers  are  people  with  a wide  range  of  backgrounds,  skills, 
and  experiences,  who  wish  to  give  a part  of  their  time  to  a service 
project.  They  represent  a cross-section  of  the  population  and  may 
include  both  men  and  women,  college  students,  housewives,  retired 
worker,  and  professional  people — all  with  a valuable  contribution  to 
make  in  serving  the  client. 

Community  agencies,  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  are  excellent  resource 
for  recruting  prospective  volunteers.  Local  organizations,  including 
women's  clubs,  school  and  civic  groups,  and  church  auxiliaries,  are 
not  only  potential  resources  but  are  often  looking  for  service  projec 
that  will  benefit  the  community.  Besides  these  are  the  many  individ- 
uals who  are  willing  and  eager  to  serve  in  some  capacity  when  they  ar 
convinced  that  they  are  needed  and  the  the  job  is  worthwhile. 

The  services  which  may  be  performed  successfully  by  volunteers 
on  behalf  of  the  client  are  numerous.  Such  assignments  as  reading, 
secretarial  work,  braille  transcribing,  recording,  driving,  recreatior 
and  group  activities,  preparation  of  teaching  materials,  friendly 
visiting,  and  supervised  services  to  clients  in  their  homes  can  be  a 
part  of  the  volunteer  program.  The  home  teacher  may  use  these  service 
as  an  aid  in  carrying  out  her  own  responsibilities  to  the  client  or 
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as  a complement  to  her  work  in  providing  additional  services.  Or, 
in  certain  situations  where  volunteers  are  carefully  screened,  trainee 
and  supervised,  she  may  find  that  she  is  able  to  delegate  some  of  her 
tasks  that  do  not  require  the  services  of  the  professionally  trained 
teacher.  The  team  approach,  in  which  the  home  teacher  and  the  volun- 
teer, working  together,  make  their  own  contributions  to  the  overall 
adjustment  of  the  individual  client,  brings  the  most  effective  results 

We  realize,  however,  that  the  utilization  of  volunteer  services 
has  certain  limitations.  Volunteers  usually  lack  professional 
training  and  skill  and,  therefore,  cannot  fill  the  position  or  take 
the  responsibility  of  the  professionally  trained  teacher.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  volunteer  services  is  based  upon  a recognition  of  its 
limitations,  as  well  as  its  assets  and  contributions  to  the  total  pro; 

In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  volunteer  services,  certain 
criteria  are  necessary.  They  include  proper  recruitment,  careful 
screening,  adequate  training,  discretionary  assignment,  planned  super- 
vision, in-service  training,  and  agency  recognition  for  a job  well 
done.  Only  then  will  volunteer  services  by  used  to  the  fullest 
advantage . 

And  now  to  our  workshop.  This  morning  our  workshop  will  be  con- 
ducted on  much  the  same  basis  as  the  one  on  interviewing  yesterday. 

You  have  all  been  assigned  to  a particular  group.  You  will  have  until 
11:15  to  discuss  the  points  of  the  outline  as  introduced  by  the  group 
leaders.  We  ask  that  you  then  return  immediately  for  a lively  wind- 
up session. 

Before  going  to  our  groups,  we  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  tht 
workers  who  will  be  participating. 

As  our  leader  for  Group  I,  we  have  with  us  today  Mrs,  Ralph  F* 
Doubleday,  Volunteer  Field  Consultant,  American  National  Red  Cross, 


Millburn,  New  Jersey.  2-15 

Mrs,  Doubleday  has  held  many  positions  of  responsibility  in  her  own 
chapter.  She  began  her  service  in  1942  in  the  field  of  production 
and  in  1945  became  Chairman  of  Volunteer  Special  Services,  In  1947, 
she  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  later  serving  as  Chapter 
Chairman,  a position  from  which  she  resigned  to  become  Executive 
Director, 

In  1958,  Mrs,  Doubleday  was  appointed  to  a three-year  term  on  the 
Eastern  Area  Advisory  Council  and  at  the  1962  Convention  in  Seattle, 
was  elected  to  a three-year  term  on  the  National  Board  of  Directors. 

Mrs,  Doubleday,  who  is  currently  serving  as  Volunteer  Field 
Consultant,  has  had  much  experience  in  various  types  of  volunteer  work 


We  regret  that  Mrs.  Frederick  M,  Lege,  Office  of  Volunteers, 
National  Red  Cross  Headquarters,  Washington,  D,  C,,  is  unable  to  be 
with  us  at  the  conference.  However,  we  are  glad  to  have  with  us 
today  an  equally  capable  representative  as  our  leader  for  Group  II, 
Miss  Frances  Douglass,  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Volunteers, 
Eastern  Area  Office  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

A veteran  of  overseas  services.  Miss  Douglass  served  American 
soldiers  as  Red  Cross  recreation  worker  from  1950  to  1960.  In  the  Far 
East,  she  worked  with  air  evaculation  patients  during  the  Korean  War 
and  later  served  with  the  118th  station  Hospital.  She  has  had  assign- 
ments both  in  Japan  and  Germany  and  has  been  active  in  various  projects 
in  the  Eastern  Area,  including  the  disaster  team  that  provided  relief 
to  Chincoteague  Island  in  the  spring  of  1962. 

From  its  beginning.  Miss  Douglas  has  been  interested  in  our  pre- 
pilot and  pilot  projects  in  Northern  Virginia  for  the  training  of 
volunteers  to  assist  home  teachers  and  has  observed  and  partocolated 
in  the  Eastern  Area,  including  the  disaster  team  that  provided  relief 
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to  Chincoteague  Island  in  the  spring  of  1962. 

From  its  beginning,  Miss  Douglas  has  been  interested  in  our 
prepilot  and  pilot  projects  in  Northern  Virginia  for  the  training  of 
volunteers  to  assist  home  teachers  and  has  observed  and  participated 
in  some  of  the  training  sessions. 


For  Group  III,  we  have  as  our  leader  Mrs.  Jane  Schwarz,  Director 
of  Volunteers,  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Schwarz  has  been  in  charge  of  the  volunteer  program  at  the 
New  York  Guild  since  the  fall  of  1960,  Prior  to  that  time  she  spent 
four  and  one  half  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Children’s  Village  at  Dobb 
Ferry,  New  York,  With  both  agencies,  she  has  been  the  first  full  time 
person  responsible  for  the  organization  and  direction  of  volunteer 
services , 

Mrs,  Schwarz,  herself,  has  had  much  experience  as  a volunteer. 

She  has  read,  driven,  tutored,  worked  in  hospitals,  and  served  in 
various  other  capacities  in  her  own  community.  Her  biggest  achieve--^ 
ment  was  helping  to  create  the  Volunteer  Service  Bureau  of  West  Cheste 
County,  New  York,  for  which  she  has  every  reason  to  be  proud. 


Serving  as  recorders,  we  have; 

Group  I — Miss  Joy  Gilpin,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Services, 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Group  II — Mr,  Richard  Keenen,  Maryland  VJorkshop  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Group  III — Miss  Beatrice  David,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Tampa,  Florida 

As  *f loating  trouble-shooter  we  have  with  us  Miss  Roberta  Townsend 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare,  Washington,  D,  C, 

We  will  now  adjoun  to  our  group  sessions. 
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M.SS  Frances  Douglass,  Asst.  Director,  Office  of  Volunteers,  Eastern 
Area  Office  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Alexandria,  Virginia 

Recorder:  Richard  Kennen,  Home  Teacher,  The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

SYNOPSIS  OF  MAJOR  POINTS  OF  WORKSHOP  ONE  DISCUSSION 
Recruiting,  Screening,  Training  and  Supervision  of  Volunteers 

I.  Conclusions~Best  sources  for  recruitment  of  volunteers  are  Red  Feather 
agencies,  civic  and  service  clubs,  fraternal,  church  and  other  cumraunity  organi- 
zations, ard  to  a limited  extent  the  Red  Cross.  Thorough  screening  of  prospective 
volunteers,  through  interviews  and  other  procedures,  is  essential,  insure 
acceptance  of  only  those  who  are  personally  and  technically  adequate  for  use 

in  home  teaching.  During  this  phase  of  the  program  the  agency  must,  in  fairness  >. 
to  the  would-be  volunteers,  acquaint  thera  candidly  and  fully,  with  the  exact 
nature  and  conditions  of  their  proposed  employment,  so  that  no  misapprehensions 
may  be  carried  into  the  work.  Training,  under  agency  direction,  should  prepare 
volunteers  for  two  kinds  of  duties:  service  to  the  teacher  (driving,  clerical 
aid,  etc.),  and  the  rendering  of  certain  types  of  assistance  to  clients  (reading, 
transcribing,  etc.).  Supervision  of  a volunteer  workers  should  be  handled  jointly 
by  the  teaching  agency  and/or  the  home  teacher,  and  the  organization  supplying 
the  volunteer, 

II.  Proper  Role  of  Volunteers  in  Home  Teaching  Program— It  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  proper  function  of  the  volunteer  in  home  teaching  is  merely  as 

an  adjunct  to  the  teacher.  He  may  serve  the  teacher  in  routine  matters  and  help 
the  client  in  non-professional  ways  as  the  teacher  directs,  but  he  never  acts 
as  a substitute  teacher, 

III,  Possible  Danger  In  Using  Volunteers— One  participant  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  t^ether  direct  volunteer  services  to  clients  might  not  discourage  client 

.initiative  and  tbj4s  retard  adjustment.  The  Group  consensus  was  that  this  could 
be  a real  danger  if  volunteers  performed  tasks  xdiich  clients  should  be  learning 
to  do  for  themselves,  but  that  the  teacher  can  ndniraize  this  risk  by  seeing  to 
it  that  all  aid  given  his  clients  is  directed  to  the  individual  needs  of  each 
and  into  areas  that  will  promote,  rather  than  hamper  the  adjustment  process, 

IV,  Use  of  Volunteers— Good  Public  Relations— Volunteers , as  citizens  in 
the  community,  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  publicize,  mainly  by  word  of 

the  mouth,  the  work  of  the  home  teacher — ^with  incalculable  benefits  to  our 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  M/LJOR  POINTS  OF  WORKSHOP  ONE  DISCUSSION, 

V,  Over-all  Conclusions— The  basic  proposition  that  the  use  of 
volunteers  in  home  teaching  is  both  practicable  desirable  was  never 
seriously  challenged  by  anyone  in  the  Group.  There  seemed  complete 
agreement  that  increasing  utilization  of  the  newly  appreciated  source 
might  well  be  the  most  significant  development  in  our  field  during  the 
next  few  years. 


‘ v;  j ' 


Leader: 


Mrs,  Jane  Schwarz,  Director  of  Volunteer  Services,  Jewish  Guild  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  New  York 
Recorder:  Beatrice  David,  Home  Teacher,  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa, 
Florida 


Resistance  to  Volunteers 

This  point  provided  an  example  of  group  dynamics  right  in  our  midst, 

Mrs,  Jane  Schwarz,  our  leader,  opened  the  discussion  by  asking  if  we  all  agreed  on 
the  use  of  volunteers  as  a wise  practice.  There  was  a brief  silence  in  apparent 
assent. 

An  hour  later,  however,  after  we  had  discussed  the  fine  qualities  of  a volunteer 
should  possess  and  the  near-professional  skills  he  should  develops,  one  young  lady 
wondered  aloud  if  we  can  realistically  expect  such  perfection  from  lay  people.  She 
cited  the  paid  assistant  of  the  type  we  all  recognized  at  once  who  tried  to  take  ove 
the  teaching  situation  and  to  impose  on  us  her  psychological  theories  about  our 
students.  Can  we  ask  more  of  volunteers? 

Mrs,  Schwarz  reminded  us  of  the  resistance  to  volunteers  that  we  had  failed  to 
admit  earlier,  and  suggested  that  one  possible  reason  is  our  fear  of  being  liable 
to  chaperoning  and  criticism  by  the  volunteer. 

In  thrashing  our  the  solution  we  reverted,  as  in  practically  all  matters,  to  the 
importance  of  proper  initial  screening  and  training  of  volunteers.  The  home  teacher 
it  was  added,  must  be  constantly  alert  to  keep  the  relationship  straight,  and  to 
profit  by  the  good  suggestions  which  an  intelligent  volunteer  can  offer. 

Rewards  to  Volunteers 

The  question  was  raised  whether  a volunteer  should  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  b 
paid  in  money.  The  consensus  was  never,  in  any  sense  of  salary,  for  this  would 
reduce  a free  donor  of  time  and  effort  to  an  underpaid  staff  member.  But  it  was 
deemed  right  to  reimburse  volunteers  whose  duties  involve  considerable  amounts  of 
transportation,  aside  from  trips  to  and  from  the  agency. 

One  home  teacher  pointed  out,  however,  that  we  all  work  for  some  kind  of  pay,  ”eithe 
in  the  coin  of  the  realm  or  in  the  coin  of  the  heart,”  In  the  latter  currency, 
agencies  can  reward  volunteers  ly  periodic  letters  of  thanks  and  progress  reports 
showing  the  value  of  their  contributions;  by  occasional  ceremonies  in  which  pins 
and  certificates  of  merit  are  presented;  and  by  trying  in  every  way  we  know  to  make 
them  feel  they  are  vital  to  the  agency  program  extending  its  professional  services 
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and  representing  it  in  the  community.  The  assignment  itself  should  be  congenial  to 
the  volunteer  and  rewarding  to  his  motivati.on. 

We  should  encourage  clients,  too,  to  express  appreciation  to  their  volunteers,  ty 
a word  of  thanks  in  taking  leave  or  perhaps,  now  and  then,  by  a note.  In  fact,  it 
was  stressed  here,  people  may  need  educating  to  receive  services  vrith  grace,  as  wel 
as  to  give  them. 

Several  home  teachers  complained  of  clients  who  make  a habit  of  phoning  volunteers 
at  their  home  just  to  talk  or  to  ask  extra  favors*  Mrs,  Schwarz  reported  some 
reduction  of  this  trouble  by  withholding  from  clients  volunteers'  last  names  and  by 
leading  clients  in  group  discussions  of  the  basic  courtesies  due  the  volunteer. 

Rotation  of  Volunteers 

There  was  general  agreement  ora  the  wisdom  of  periodic  rotation  particularly  of  the 
volunteers  assigned  to  an  individual,  to  provide  variety  for  the  volunteer,  to 
extend  the  client's  range  of  acquaintance,  and  to  keep  the  client  from  becoming  too 
dependent  on  a single  volunteer.  But  a number  of  us  could  recall  instances  when  a 
volunteer  and  a client  felt  especially  drawn  to  each  other  and  wanted  to  continue 
their  association  beyond  the  assigned  period, 

Mrs,  Schwarz  told  us  that  answer  she  makes  to  such  a request  from  a volunteer.  She 
says  in  effect: 

”0ur  agency  policy  does  not  permit  me  to  reassign  you  to  the  same  client.  If  you 
want  to  continue  seeing  him,  don't  consider  yourself  sponsored  by  us  in  doing  so. 
But  of  course  we  have  no  control  of  your  choice  of  personal  friends,  or  his.  You 
have  every  right,  if  you  wish,  to  be  friends  on  your  own. 


Bea  David,  Recorder 
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leader:  Mrs.  Ralph  F,  Doubleday,  Volunteer  Field  Consultant,  American  Red  Cross, 

Mllburn,  K.  J. 

Recorder:  Joy  Gilpin,  Home  Teacher,  Department  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Burea 
of  Social  Service  and  Children's  Aid  Society,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  USE  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  HOME  TEACHER'S  PROGRAM 

Our  leader  was  Mrs.  Ralph  F.  Doubleday,  an  executive  of  the  Red  Gross  from  Millbur 
New  Jersey,  Our  resource  teacher  was  Miss  Frances  Crawford,  a Home  Teacher  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped.  There  were 
b^relve  home  teachers  in  our  workshop  and  our  leader  kept  us  stimulated  and  interest 
in  the  subject.  Many  teachers  described  their  practice  of  using  volunteers  in 
their  programs  at  the  present  time.  The  most  surprising  outcome  of  the  discussion 
was  that  little  hostility  or  resistance  to  the  use  of  volunteers  was  expressed,  h 
iy&rs.  Coubleday  gave  us  a good  definition  of  a volunteer.  She  is  one  who  serves 
without  pay,  who  is  trained  to  be  an  extra  pair  of  hands  or  feet.  It  was  stressed 
strongly  that  a given  administration  should  not  expect  the  volunteer  program  to 
take  over  the  responsibility  of  the  paid  staff,  but  to  increase  and  enlarge  exist- 
ing programs. 

A good  volunteer  program  should  consist  of  the  following  aspects:  recruiting, 
screening,  training,  assignment,  supervision  and  evaluation. 

A,  Recruiting ; The  home  teacher  shoiild  not  be  expected  nor  want  to  recruit 
her  volunteers.  If  the  agency  for  the  blind  cannot  appoint  a director  of  volunteer 
for  super-^/ision,  recruitment  should  be  obtained  from  existing  recruitment  agencies 
such  as  the  Red  Cross.  An  agency  for  the  blind  may  obtain  good  volunteers  from 
the  following  groups  : The  Lions  Club,  interested  wives  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  your  own  agency,  telephone  pioneers,  church  groups.  Junior  League  and  retired 
groups.  It  was  suggested  that  possibly  the  Grey  Ladies  in  hospitals  could  meet 

the  client  and  take  him  or  her  through  the  maze  of  clinics.  It  was  felt,  however, 
that  too  much  time  is  wasted  waiting  in  clinics.  It  was  suggested  that  one  Grey 
Lady  could  work  with  several  clients  at  the  same  time.  In  Philadelphia  the 
Episcopal  Church  handles  the  central  recruitment  for  volunteers  and  employs  their 
own  director  of  volunteers.  They  are  advi.sed  by  McCay  Associates  of  New  York  on 
methods  and  techniques.  The  volunteer  program  at  the  Lighthouse  in  New  York 
primarily  furnishes  readers  service. 

B.  Screening:  An  outside  recruiting  agency  sould  screen  the  volunteers  and 
match  the  volunteers 's  skills  with  the  home  teacher's  specific  job  description 
for  a specific  client.  If  the  volunteer  is  not  satisfactory  she  may  be  withdrawn 
quietly  by  the  recruiting  agency  and  assigned  to  another  job.  The  agency  for  the 
blind  can  maintain  better  relations  with  the  community  by  using  an  outside  agency 
for  recruitment.  The  volunteer  should  not  be  expected  to  work  longer  t6an  two  hour. 
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each  week.  She  snould  not  work  too  long  with  one  specific  client,  approximately 
three  months.  This  prevents  the  client  from  demanding  too  much  from  the  volunteer 
beyond  the  specific  job  description.  It  was  siigg  jsted  that  volunteers  shoudd  be 
rewarded  even  tnough  it  was .not  monetary.  Pins  may  be  given  for  number  of  hours 
served.  It  was  felt  that  Christms.s  cards,  letter  of  appreciation  and  annual  teas 
may  convey  a token  of  appreciation. 

C.  Assignment  supervision  and  evaluation;  The  volunteer  should  be  evaluated 
periodically  with  a graded  rating  after  a months  probation.  She  understands  that  she 
may  be  taken  from  a job  at  any  time,  if  the  job  volunteer  combination  is  not  satis- 
factory. A careful  description  of  the  agencies  policies  should  be  given  and  the 
home  teacher,  her  immediate  supervisor,  should  stress  the  extreme  confidence  of  her 
job.  A description  was  given  of  the  pilot  study  of  the  use  of  volunteers  in  the 
Alexandria,  Virginia  area  with  the  home  teacher.  A training  manual  was  used  des- 
cribing a four-day,  twenty-hour  training  program.  This  training  manual  will  soon  be 
available  in  the  revised  edition  for  use  with  other  volunteer  programs.  The  Red 
Cross  is  recruiting  and  assisting  with  the  manual.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the 
best  publicity  for  a volunteer  program  is  a satisfied  and  enthusiastic  volunteer. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Doubleday  was  a very  able  leader. 
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Elizabeth  Cosgrove,  M,  S.  W, 

Director,  Homo  Toachor  Training  Project 
Amorican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ' 

WHO  ms  DONE  WHAT  ABOUT  HOJIE  TEACHING  SINCE  THE  STUDY 
HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  ADULT  BUND  WAS  PUBLISHED? 

(Paper  prepared  by  Elizabeth  Cosgrove  for  presentation  at  Eastern  Conference 
of  Homo  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  19th  Bionnnal  Convention,  Atlantic  City, 

New  Jersey,  October  16,  I962,  at  Colton  Manor  Hotel.) 

The  report  of  the  Study  referred  to  was  published  in  the  Spring  of  19^1.  Yc 
will  recall  that  the  study  was  undertaken  by  the  AAWB  because  of  a wide-spread 
recognition  of  the  need  for  improving  services  to  an  increasing  number  of  blind 
persons.  Leaders  believed  that  improvement  could  best  be  accomplished  by  im- 
proving the  qualifications  of  persons  performing  those  services.  Home  teachers 
had  long  recognized  the  need  ard  have  taken  and  arc  taking  steps  to  meet  it. 

The  purposes  of  the  Study  was  to  make  practical  recommendations  relating  to: 

1.  The  definition  of  the  function  of  the  homo  teacher 

2.  The  qualifications  essential  for  performing  the  newly  defined  functior 
and 

3.  A design  for  tbaining  facilities  essential  for  now  policies  and  for 
those  performing  functions. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  centered  around  intake  policies  and  practice 
program  planning,  administrative  settings,  in  which  hme  teachers  function,  su- 
pervision, mobility  instruction,  recognition  and  use  of  others'  skills,  volunteer 
services,  knowledge  and  skills  essential  for  home  teaching,  and  the  development 
of  training  facilities.  (Your  excellent  program  of  this  week  covers  many  of 
these  subjects.) 

Those  who  for  many  years  have  been  concerned  with  improvement  of  services 
owe  a great  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  Eastern  Conference.  It  has  contributed  to 
thinking  through  some  of  the  ever-present  problems  that  surround  an  emerging 
function.  It  has  offered  solutions,  and  I hope  will  continue  to  do  so,  to  some 
of  those  problems.  I would  like,  hero,  to  acknowledge  my  personal  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Conference  - as  an  organization  and  to  many  individual  members 
who  were  patient  advisors  to  mo  and  who  were  (if  you  will  forgive  the  expression) 
an  inspiration  to  mo  throughout  the  Study.  I met  you  first  as  a group  and  later, 
as  individuals,  in  the  early  summer  of  i960  when  your  meeting  was  in  Now  York 
City.  I was  then  working  out  the  best  way  wo  could  find  in  making  an  unbiased, 
factual  study  of  the  current  situation  that  would  lead  to  early  action. 

I accepted  your  ld.nd  invitation  to  be  vriLth  you  today,  not  pri- 
marily to  tell  you  waht  wo  in  /feshington  have  done  since  the  Study  was  publishd, 
but  to  learn  from  you  what  progress  you  and  your  agencies  have  made.  The  real 
test  of  progress  must  be  found  in  your  own  agencies.  What  action  have  you  taken 
to  raise  the  skills  exf  home  teachers,  to  make  their  functions  as  teachers  clear, 
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and  to  give  your  clients  the  benefits  of  all  services  in  the  community? 

In  reporting  Vfeshington  activity  I must  report  that  AAWB’s  staff  was  limited 
to  one  half  of  one  person  for  half  of  the  year  and  one  full-time  person  for  eight 
months.  But  we  ^ have  progress  to  report#  Ono  reason  this  is  possible  is  that 
the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  United  States  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  through  its  Training  Division  and  Division  of 
Services  to  the  Blind,  has  consistently  responded  to  our  repeated  requests  for 
counsel  and  information.  Its  Director,  Miss  Mary  Switzer,  has  given  her  contin- 
uing enthusiastic  support  to  our  eff®3rts.  Mr.  Rives,  Miss  Hillyer,  Mr.  Bledsoe, 
and  Miss  Townsend  have  been  more  than  generous. 

These  efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  three  activities: 

First,  Establishing  a curriculum  for  long-range  training 
of  home  teachers  in  one  or  more  universities. 

Second,  Planning  and  conducting  a series  of  regional  seminars  for  admin- 
istrators of  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Third,  Training  of  selected  volunteers  to  assist  home  teachers  of  the 
adult  blind. 

We  shall  report  here,  briefly,  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  planned  on  eac 
of  these  activities. 

First,  Establishing  a curriculum  for  long-range  training. 

Shortly  after  the  study  was  published  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitatic 
made  it  clear  it  would  make  grants  available  for  training  hone  teachers  in  care- 
fully selected  cooperative  universities. 

As  the  initial  step  in  planning  this  activity  we  decided  that  we  must  think 
in  terms  of  training  hone  teachers  for  the  future  and  not  in  terms  of  current 
practices,  (In-service  or  short-tenn  training  would  be  designed  in  those  terms.) 
This  is  not  to  say  that  home  teachers  now  practicing  would  not  be  considered  as 
candidates  for  traineeships,  under  grants,  if  they  met  the  requirements  of  educat- 
ion, experience,  and  personal  qualities  to  be  established  for  the  program.  And 
so,  before  discussing  curriculum  with  university  people,  we  defined  what  we  ex- 
pected the  "product,”  or  trainee,  to  be  able  to  do  after  he  or  she  had  ccanpleted 
the  long-range  training.  In  making  this  definition  we  kept  in  mind  that  the 
principal  ob.iective  of  the  academic  goal  is  to  prepare  home  teachers  of  the  adult 

blind  to  help  clients  to  reach  their  maximum  degree  of  independence,  usefulness. 

and  fulfillment. 

In  this  effort  we  have  had  to  assume  that  those  agencies  that  employ  home- 
teachers — and  that  have  not  already  done  so— will  provide  the  kind  of  administrat- 
ive setting  and  practices  that  good  administration  requires.  Othencide,  they  wil 
be  unable  to  either  obtain  or  retain  competent  home  teachers,  (These  practices  a. 
outlined  in  detail  in  the  original  report.  Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind.) 

We  believe  that  home  teachers  are  able  to  perform  their  functions  effectivel: 
only  in  agencies  where: 
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a.  Their  functions  have  been  clearly  defined  by  their 
own  agencies. 

b.  Their  function® 1 relationships  to  other  staff  of  the  agency  have 
been  defined. 

o.  It  has  been  determined,  by  staff  qualifed  to  make  such 
determinations,  that  each  client  assigned  to  them  wants 
and  needs  homo  teaching  service, 

d.  They  are  expected  to  serve  as  strong  mombors  of 
rehabilitation  teams. 


e.  They  are  supervised  by  individuals  who  J-';h 
and  who  krov/:  how  to  develop  staff. 

Partien’ia-r  is  a'llled  oo  t.’o  importance  of  last  point  (Item  ”e) 


Vithout  adecivite  supervision  'ihe  homo 


ioaoher,  as  any  pr 


■>-,csicnai  wor'kor,  is 


unable  to  pla.y  an  effective  part  in  total  agency  plen...ri  ng  for  the  blind  client. 


Consultations  have  been  held  with  officials  from  a few  universities  known 


to  bo  offering  multi -d.isciplinary  curricula,  other  educators,  and  representatives 
of  agennios  for  the  Iciind.  In  light  of  advice  gained  fro:!!,  these  consultations, 


a decision  was  made  to  '’m.ake  haste  slowly. " It  seems  ;w.;.iL-ivitive  that,  be  .fore 
any  trainees  are  selected  under  a grant  program,  that  (a)  each  university  selecte 
must  have  an  able  coordino tor  of  the  program,  (b)  the  teaching  faculty  must  have 
understanding  of  the  •'prcd.uct"  desired,  (c)  field  work  placements  and  supervision 
have  been  clearly  determined  in  advance,  (d)  the  curriculum  securely  "anchored” 
and  accepted  by  the  teaching  faculty,  and  (e)  equitable  standards  for  recruiting 
of  trainees  clearly  defined o 

Wo  are  in  touch  ^’ith  a few  universities  wtth  a view  tc  havi.ng  a grant  program 
begin,  probably  not  I'tor  tnan  the  fall  of  I963.  A Kastin-'r  degree  in  education 
is  currently  coasidcrcjd  as  the  academic  goal  to  bo  reacried,  with  the  curriculiam 
adapted  to  provide  the  knowledge  and  skills  essential  for  home  teaching.  We  at 
AAWB  will  serve  in  a consultative  capacity  during  negotiations.  The  responsibilit 
for  final  selection  .Is,  of  course,  that  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Second,  Pian:ij.!ig  and  conducting  a series  /h* 

Administrators  of  ivoriaies 

In  the  belief  that  agency  administrators  have  the  key  role  in  making  fund  - 
amenta  1 changes  -i-hat  are  needed  to  improve  home  teaching  services,  we  naturally 
looked  to  adminsitrative  leadership  for  helpf  and  counsel,  A series  of  regional 
seminars  was  planned.  The  purpose  of  these  seminars  is  two-.folds  first,  to 
he]p  administrators  aee__fjjy  X£r~jt9?J-£S£.  improve  their'  p;r:_  home 

teac'.dng  program,  anl  . .Sv.co..i:3  to  see  if  they  can  reach  agreement,  on  a nation- 
wide, basis  ^ on  Tshat  ocnstirv.tes  a minnmnara  of  sound  administrative  pr-insiples  and 


practices. 

The  first  group  from  several  of  the  eastern  States  met  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  March  of  t-hir  yoar,  A second  group  from  five  states  met  in  St,  Louis, in  April. 
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As  a basis  for  discussion  we  prepared  a document,  ”An  Administrator's  Self  Ekamin- 

ation  With  Special  Reference  to  ffi.s  Home  Teaching  Program, " It  was  used  at  both 

meetings.  It  has  been  sent  to  a few  o’lBaer  agency  administrators  with  the  request 

for  suggestions  for  its  improvement  and  for  agenda  for  future  siminars. 

This  document  comprises  46  questions  to  which  "Yes"  or  "no"  could  be  answered* 

Each  question  has  the  same  preface.  One  sample  question  is: 

"Have  I,  as  director  of  program,  done  all  I can  do  to: 

Plan  and  conduct  my  personal  management  program  so  that 
home  teachers  are  given  the  same  administrative  con- 
sideration and  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  oblig- 
ations as  are  given  to  other  staff  members?  Yes No 

In  transmitting  "An  Administrator's  Self  Examination  With  Special  Reference 

to  His  Heme  Teaching  Program"  to  administrators  we  said  "We  are  suggesting  that 

you  fill  out  for  yourself  the  "Yes"  and  "No"  blanks,,.  The  answers  are  your  secret 

unless  you  offer  to  report  your  successful  methods  for  the  benefit  of  others.  On 

the  items  on  which  you  enter  "no"  we  are  hopeful  you  will  be  thinking  about  what 

steps  you  can  take  in  order  to  answer  "Yes"  vjithin  a reasonable  time," 

Third,  Training  of  Selected  Volunteers  to  Assist  Home  Teaching  of  the  Adult 

Blind 

This  activity  stemmed  directly  from  our  nation-wide  study.  One  of  our  special 
advisers,  Mrs,  Winifred  Black  of  the  Staff  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross ; de- 
duced early  in  the  Study,  from  statements  made  by  other  Special  Advisers  who  were 
heme  teachers,  how  volunteers  could  make  a special  contiibutibn  of  service  to 
individual  blind  persons.  One  of  the  recommendations  of  our  report  was  that 
admini strators  of  agencies  for  the  blind  gives  firm  support  to  the  use  of  volun- 
teers by  their  home  teachers  and  pointed  out  the  steps  through  which  this  could 
be  accomplished.  That  recommendation  was  based  on  the  conviction  that,  volunteers 
properly  selected  can: 

-bring  from  the  community  to  increasing  numbers  of  blind  persons  many  of  whem 
are  confined  to  their  homes  or  institutions,  stimulation  to  independence  and 
continuity  of  interest. 

-supplement  an  agency's  service  by  freeing  home  teachers  to  use  their  distinct- 
ive teaching  skills. 

-help  interporet  to  the  public  the  special  needs  and  interests  of  blind  persons. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,  three  American  Red  Cross  Chapters  in  Virginia,  and 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  definitions  were  reached  as  to: 

-types  of  duties  volunteers  could  perform 
-actual  duties  of  volunteers 
-qiaalifications  desired 
-specialized  training  needed 
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-kind  of  supervision  needed . 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  s?me  agencies,  a pilot  course  and  a demonstration 
program  of  20  hours  each  were  held.  Evaluative  observations  were  made  duiring  thos 
sessions  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a manual  for  future  use.  The  "Manual  for 
Training  Selected  Volunteers  to  Assist  Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind”  was  com- 
pleted by  AAWB  in  time  for  trial  at  a second  demonstration  training  program  con- 
ducted May  1-4,  I962  in  St«.  Louis  Bi -State  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  A 
third  demonstration  was  conducted  in  Tampa  in  September  in  collaboration  with  the 
Tampa  Red  Cross  Chapter  and  the  FH-orida  Council  for  the  Blind, 

Follc’/jing  each  d^;i:onstr?tion,  evaluations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pro-valng  the  lesson  materials  in  the  Minuai,  Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend  has  agreed 
to  give  you,  in  a few  moments  from  now,  some  details  of  these  demonstrations  and  1 
comments  on  them. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  suggest  that  those  training  programs  be  limited  t< 
cooperation  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  We  have  been  grateful  to  the  parti cipat; 
chapters  and  to  the  leadership  given  by  the  Office  of  Volunteers  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  Any  local  agency  that  has  the  resources  to  recruit  volunteers 
and  which  would  be  able  to  assist  an  agency  for  the  blind  in  training  them  could 
be  used. 

The  ^fenual  has  6l  pages  and  seven  appendices.  Most  of  it  was  written  by  MLss 
Josephine  J,  Albreht,  who  "wr-s  my  associate  at  AASW  since  November  19^1,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  0\Th  The  Manual  is  being  given  lim.ited  distribution  at  this 
time.  It  has  been  sent  to  all  agencies  that  have  home  teachers  and  to  a few  other 
agencies  and  individiials.  A x^dder  distribution  t-dll  be  made  after  revision  follow- 
ing further  testing.  It  has  two  parts.  Part  I tells  how  to  initiate  and  organize 
a volunteer  service  to  assist  home  teachers.  Part  II  contains  the  teaching  plan 
and  lesson  materials  for  use  in  eight  training  sessions. 

Demonstrations  so  far  have  confirmed  our  belief  that  the  training  course  must 
be  arranged  and  conducted  in  a systematic  manner,  for  volxmteers  who  have  been 
carefully  selected,  with  theii  nuiribers  in  a given  course  not  exceeding  15  and  then 
only  if  a sufficiont  number  of  competent  homo  teachers  are  available  to  assist 
in  teaching  them. 

We  believe  these  training  sessions  to  bo  of  value  not  only  as  emphasis  on  the 
volunteer  as  a "tool”  of  tho  homo  teacher  and  as  a strong  liaison  between  agency 
purpose  and  community  understanding  of  blindness,  but  they  also  serve  as  a medium 
of  assurance  to  the  home  teabhci*s  that  positive  measures  are  under  way  in  the  re- 
identification  of  the  importance  of  their  specific  service  to  the  blind. 

A fourth  activity  on  which  we  had  hoped  to  make  a larger  contribution  during 
the  year  was  in  the  area  of  in-service  training.  We  have  served  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  a few  groups  and  individuals.  We  would  like  to  see  more  regional 
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workshops  or  institues  planned  such  as  the  one  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Social 
Welfare,  Louisiana  State  University  and  the  OVR,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,-  Another  one,  initiated  by  a group  of  supervisors  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  and  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  was  hold  •with  the  cooperation  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  Columbia  University  and  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Thomas 
Giilmartin  of  the  Now  York  Association’s  staff,  with  the  full  support  from  its 
Director,  Allan  Sherman,  has  given  leadership  in  making  this  regional  workshop 
possible.  Mrs.  Jeaij  Anderson  will  be  telling  you  more  about  this  shortly.  Wo  look 
for  increasing  action  on  the  part  of  agency  administrators  in  es'bablishing  in- 
ser'vice  training  programs  so  that  the  home  teachers  and  their  supervisors  will 
have  increasing  opportunities  to  heighten  their  competence. 

Thank  you  for  your  manifest  interest  in  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
services  of  homo  teachers  as  strong  members  of  rehabilitation  teams.  We  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  many  of  you  during  the  coming  year  with  the  goal 
of  being  able  to  point  to  solid  accomplishments.  We  are  grateful  that  Mr.  Gordon 
Connor,  the  new  Executive  Secretary  of  MVJB,  has  a clear  interest  in  promoting 
progress  in  this  area. 

After  Miss  Townsend’s  account  of  the  volunteer  training  sessions,  I hope 
many  of  you  •will  make  contributions,  through  our  Chairman,  as  to  what  you  and  your 
agency  aolleagues  have  done  in  your  own  agencies  in  impro'vlng  home  teaching  ser- 
•vices. 


* * ♦ * 
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Mrs,  Jean  Anderson 
Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind 
Hartford,  Connecticut 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  HOME  TEACHING  SUPERVISORS 
EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND  CONVENTION 

October  l6,  1962 


Madam  President  and  Friends: 

Once  again  it  is  gratifying  to  share  your  thinking.  Miss  Cosgrove* 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  publicly  commend  your  strong  efforts  on  behalf 
of  home  teaching*  It  was  and  is,  morale-building,  to  have  general  recog- 
nition of  certain  problems  and  needs  inherent  in  the  structure  of  home 
teaching  with  which  we,  as  supervisors*  have  long  been  Cognizant  and  to 
receive  national  government  and  voluntary  association  support  of  progres- 
sive programs  on  behalf  of  home  teaching*  We  welcome  and  applaud  the 
work  you  have  so  ably  done. 

In  the  summer  of  19^0,  during  the  course  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  supervisors  from  Massachusetts, 

Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York  Lighthouse,  New  York  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  The  Home  Teaching  Consultant  from  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Wiegle  fron 
Ovorbrook,  met  together  briefly  to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  concern 
and  to  explore  whether  a continuing  association  among  us  might  prove 
desirable.  The  meeting  proved  so  stimulating  that  we  tentatively  agreed 
to  meet  again  and  the  same  group  did  so  on  May  17.  19^1 , at  the  New 
York  Lighthouse,  under  the  co-chaimanship  of  Helen  Gromann  and  Edmund 
Bird.  At  that  meeting  the  group  again  recognized  common  problans  in 
their  unique  relationship  to  hone  teaching,  in  its  direction  toward  and  content 
for  the  client  and  in  its  relationship  to  other  agency  services  pertinent  to  ad- 
ministration, There  was  unanimous  conviction  concerning  the  essential  value  of 
home  teaching  and  concern  that  professional  status  be  recognized  and  advanced, 
through  standardization  of  its  personnel  and  training  requirements,  its  content 
and  its  scope.  Toward  that  end  those  present  agreed  to  constitute  of  themselves 
a permanent  committee,  for  the  first  administration  of  which  Mrs,  Fay  Collero 
accepted  the  secretaryship  and  I accepted  the  chairmanship. 

Minutes  of  this  meeting  was  sent  to  17  persons  representing  agencies  in  I3 
states.  Subsequently,  a letter  reviewing  the  situation  and  inviting  participation 
in  future  meetings,  was  sent  to  25  persons  representing  22  agencies  and  all  states 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  and  Ohio.  October  26,  1961,  the  second  all-day  meeting 
convened  in  Washington  at  the  AAWB  offices,  with  most  original  members  again  presen"} 
and  Miss  Cosgrove  and  three  observers  from  the  Columbia  Lighthouse  also  in  atten- 
dees. On  May  10,  1962,  a third  all-day  meeting  was  held  at  the  Lighthouse  again, 
with  the  original  gronip  members  present  and  Mr.  Emanuele  from  Florida  visiting. 
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Early  in  our  deliberations,  the  committee  concurred  on  long-range  purpose, 
succinctly  and  formally  worded  later  by  Miss  McDonough  and  Mr.  Bird  as  follows : 

"The  purpose;  a committee  of  home  teaching  supervisors  representing  agencies  in 
several  eastern  seaboard  states  has  formed  to  exchange  ideas  and  views  regarding 
home  teaching  under  their  supervision,  in  order  to  permit  a greater  and  more  pur- 
poseful service  to  blind  clients;  to  examine  the  procedures  employed  in  guiding 
the  home  teacher  to  teach  the  adult  blind,  to  supply  blind  persons  with  assistive 
services,  to  help  blind  persons  with  the  management  of  their  personal  lives,  and 
to  make  appropriate  use  of  community  resources;  to  improve  home  teaching  super- 
vision; to  evaluate  the  methodology  and  philosophy  of  the  home  teachers  work;  to 
promote  opportunities  for  home  teachers  to  better  their  skills;  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  improving  standards  of  hone  teaching;  to  take  the  necessary  cooperativt 
action  for  implementing  recommendations," 

The  committee’s  immediate  and  primary  objective  was  to  procure  professional!;'’ 
sponsored,  concentrated,  in-service  training  for  home  teachers.  Toward  that  end 
a committee  was  named,  Miss  Virginia  McDcnoug'i,  Roy  Ward  and  Thomas  Gilmartin,  as 
chairman,  I attended  the  committee  ex-officio.  Each  agency  administrator  was 
approached  and  tentative  approval  obtained.  Home  teachers’  own  interests  were  ex- 
plored and  results  of  their  replies  to  questionnaires  were  compiled,  indicating 
areas  of  immediate  concern.  The  generous  interest  and  helpfulness  of  Mr.  Sherman 
and  Miss  Held  of  the  New  York  Lighthouse,  supported  our  effort.  Possible  colleges 
were  considered  for  provision  of  training.  Preliminary  inqueries  were  made  and 
finally  a formal  plan  was  evolved  with  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  and 
presented  to  the  OVR,  Subsequently,  it  was  approved  and  the  first  home  teachers 
in-SESrvice  institute  in  our  area  was  successfully  launched.  It  was  held  September 
9th-l4th,  1962,  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  Mr,  Roy  Ward,  who  gave  didicated  work  toward  its  creation,  attended 
some  sessions  and  I call  upon  him  now  to  briefly  review  the  content  as  he  saw  it, 
(There  followed  brief  comments  by  Mr,  Waixi  on  the  content  and  his  appraisal  of  the 
reactions  to  the  in-service  training  seminar.) 

The  committee  of  home  teaching  supervisors  will  next  convene  the  first  week 
in  December,  The  committee  exists  only  because  of  you.  We  elicit  and  welcome 
suggestions  from  you.  We  are  wholeheartedly  for  you.  We  voluntarily  dedicate 
ourselves  to  you. 
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‘ C,  W*  Bledsoe,  Assistant  Chief 
Division  of  Sei^ices  to  the  Blind 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TEACHERS  AS  ...TEACHERS 

We  are  about  to  consider  some  very  high  standards  in  human  relations.  Before 
starting  I want  to  say  I think  these  high  standards  are  open  to  people  in  a number 
of  different  occupations,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  law.  Sometimes  the  most 
sensitive  respect  for  human  frailty  can  come  from  the  bench.  To  illustrate  this, 

I would  like  to  read  a selection  from  a stoiy  in  the  Sunday  paper* 

”It  is  hard  to  understand  why  Londoners  pay  out  good  money  to  go  to  music  halls  when 
the  best  show  in  town  is  presented  daily,  absolutely  free,  at  the  Bow  Street 
Magistrate's  Court, 

"English  courtroom  comedy  is  far  the  sharpest  in  the  world.  Each  case  on  the  docke+ 
— or  you  might  say  each  act— plays  so  smoothly  that  one  suspects  it  was  written  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw  and  directed  by  Noel  Coward, 

The  story  then  goes  on  to  cite  the  case  of— "Mr,  Lemon — a stoop- shouldered  old 
Santa  Claus  in  stubbled  beard  and  a threadbare  coat, 

"From  the  charge,  it  appeared  that  Mr,  Lemon's  only  visible  means  of  support  was  a 
park  bench,  Mr,  Lemon  had  been  repeatedly  ordered  to  take  shelter,  but  he  insisted 
on  sleeping  al  fresco,  under  heaven's  great  canopy,  with  nothing  but  discarded 
copies  of  the  London  'Times'  to  shield  him  from  the  elements, 

"Mr,  Lemon,  said  the  magistrate,  'You  have  appeared  here  numerous  times  and  I am 
becoming  very  cross  with  you.  Sleeping  outdoors  in  inclement  weather  is  dangerous, 
especially  for  a man  of  your  advanced  years.  It  is  the  constable's  duty  to  protect 
you  from  your  own  folly,  don't  you  understand?* 

"That  I do.  Your  Worship,*  croaked  Mr,  Lemon,  'And  that  bobbie  'as  a *eart  as  big  £ 
a w’ale,  that's  wot  'e  'as.  All  them  bobbies  is  the  finest,  is  wot  I say,* 

"Then  why,  Mr,  Lemon,  do  you  not  do  what  they  tell  you?  There  are  many  places  of 
shelter  for  homeless  persons  like  yourself.  You've  been  taken  to  the  Salvation 
Arny  a half-doaen  times.  Why  can't  you  behave  yourself,  instead  of  sleeping  on 
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park  benches?^ 

"Well,  Your  Worship,  it’s  a failin’  of  mine.  Maybe  I’m  what  you  might  call  a 
wictim  of  indiwidualism, * 

"You’ll  soon  be  a victim  of  pneumonia  if  you  don’t  change  your  ways.  I’ll  dismiss 
the  charge  if  you’ll  promise  to  accept  shelter.  Otherwise  I may  have  to  impose 
shelter  upon  you  for  thirty  days.  Do  you  catch  my  meaning?’ 

"I  do  indeed.  Your  Worship,  And  may  I have  Your  Worship’s  permission  to  compliment 
you  upon  your  wit  and  wisdom,  and  ask  God’s  blessing  upon  you?’ 

"Mr,  Lemon  stood  down,  shook  hands  with  his  arresting  constable  and  God-pleased 
him,  God-blessed  the  Court  Clerk  and  several  other  random  officials;  and  then  he 
was  buttonholed  by  a Salvation  Army  Captain  and  led  away," 

As  we  proceed,  let  us  keep  this  high  level  of  kindness  in  mind.  When  I went  to  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  as  a member  of  the  staff  for  Services  to  the 
Blind,  I was  very  fortunate  in  the  men  whose  job  it  was  to  get  me  on  board  with  as 
little  damage  to  everybocfy’s  health,  education,  and  welfare  as  possible.  Mr.  Louis 
Rives  and  Mr,  Hiram  Chappell  were  my  guides  in  new  territory  with  which  I was 
unfamiliar.  Of  Mr,  Rives  I will  say  nothing  very  specific  at  this  time, since  he  is 
alive  and  is  my  boss,  though  I will  make  non-specific  comment  that  I am  glad  he  is 
alive  and  glad  hft  is  my  boss.  But  as  Hiram  Chappell  is  no  longer  with  us,  I would 
like  to  say  something  about  him  as  I work  my  way  onto  the  subject  of  teaching  adults 
which  as  I see  it  is  the  primary  lifetime  preoccupation  of  this  audience. 

One  of  the  things  which  I suspect  with  regard  to  adult  education  is  that  if  it  is  to 
achieve  anything,  it  must  be  tailored  for  the  individual  pupil  far  more  than 
education  of  children  need  be.  As  we  look  at  the  studies  of  child  development 
through  the  grovdng  years,  it  is  a story  of  increasing  individualism  which  makes  the 
number  of  "ifs,"  "ands,"  and  "buts,"  increase  steadily,  reducing  the  predictability 
of  human  behavior  until  behold  the  adult:  a bundle  of  almost  infinite  possibilities! 
This  is  why  the  ideal  university  may  well  be  the  experienced  and  the  inexperienced 
human  beings  each  facing  the  other  at  opposite  ends  of  a log.  For  about  two  years, 
almost  every  day,  Hiram  Chappell  and  I had  lunoh  idth  each  other,  and  we  were  in  some 
such  relationship  as  this.  He  knew  his  days  were  numbered,  and  he  tried  to  teach  me 
some  of  the  things  he  knew.  As  I look  back  on  this  and  realize  how  much  vocational 
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rehabilitation  meant  to  him,  the  thing  I marvel  at  was  the  fact  that  he  never 
tried  to  rush  me.  He  was  the  best  time-bider  with  whom  I have  ever  conversed.  He 
could  wait  indefinitely  while  you  talked  yourself  out,  and  then  he  would  as  gently 
as  possible  lead  you  out  of  your  misconception,  I laways  speak  against  magic,  yet 
there  are  times  vriien  it  is  hard  to  find  any  other  word  for  the  skill  with  vrfiich 
certain  rare  people  are  able  to  deal  with  the  foolishness  of  others. 

Sometimes  people  lidio  are  otherwise  very  practical  and  hardheaded  will  describe  the 
combination  of  qualities  which  makes  for  such  influence  as  ''mystique,”  And  certain 
ly,  though  Hiram  was  veiy  practical,  he  had  one  foot  in  the  world  of  the  spirit  all 
the  time  I knew  him.  This  made  him  anything  but  a lugubrious  companion,  especiall;> 
on  those  rare  ocassions  when  we  talked  about  things  beyond  this  world.  In  fact,  we 
had  one  very  favorite  joke  involving  things  Biblical, 

As  all  of  you  may  know,  a hazard  of  being  blind  is  that  you  may  well  carry  an 
enthusiastic  conversation  over  the  wrong  doorsill.  And  this  is  particularly  easy 
to  do  in  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  building  where  the  washrooms  are  enclosed 
and  have  a churchly  quiet,  in  the  recesses  of  which  may  be  lurking  anyone  of  the 
American  people.  After  a couple  of  scares  along  these  lines,  Hiram  and  I hit  upon 
the  formula  of  my  letting  him  know  we  were  not  alone  ty  giving  him  the  signal,  ”It’s 
from  the  third  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,” 

It  is  part  of  Hiram's  magic,  I think,  that,  though,  he  was  quite  familiar  with  the 
Bible,  he  said  nothing  to  me  at  any  time  about  what  was  in  this  chapter  of 
Ecclesiastes,  Not  until  he  had  been  dead  two  years  and  I was  thinking  about  this 
subject  of  adult  teaching  did  I myself  turn  to  it,  remembering  merely  that  somewher 
Ecclesiastes  said,  "because  the  preacher  was  wise  he  still  taught  the  people  wisdon 

As  doubtless  many  of  you  may  know,  this  brought  me  to  highly  appropriate  material  f 
almost  any  occasion,  and  especially  for  beginning  and  ending  conversations  in  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

The  third  chapter  of  Eccesiastes  says  among  other  things:  "For  everything  there  is 
a season  ,,,,  a time  to  keep  silence,  and  a time  to  speak,” 

Then  it  says,  ”I  have  seen  the  business  that  God  has  given  sons  of  men  to  be  busy 
with.  He  has  put  eternity  into  man^s  mind,  yet  so  that  he  cannot  find  out  what 
God  has  done  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  I know  that  there  is  nothing  better  for 
them  than  to  be  happy  and  enjoy  themselves  as  long  as  they  live;  also,  that  it  is 
God»s  gift  to  man  that  everyone  should  eat  and  drink  and  take  pleasure  in  his  toil,. 
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And  later  this  thought  is  reinterated,  "So  I sav;  that  there 
is  nothing  better  than  that  a man  should  enjoy  his  work,  for  that 
is  his  lot."  With  this  message  as  a kind  of  legacy  from  Hiram 
Chappell,  I would  like  to  turn  to  our  subject  of  teachers. 

A curious  paradox  seems  to  weave  itself  into  the  lives  of  every 
kind  of  teacher  I know.  This  is  the  large  number  of  teachers  in 
spite  of  themselves  who  never  intended  to  teach  and  protest  for 
half  their  lives  they  do  not  want  to  teach.  How  seldom  does  a 
teacher  speak  as  Basil  Guilders leeve  did  v^hen  he  said,  " God  sent 
me  into  the  world  to  teach  Greek,  and  I know  that  I can  do  it," 

It  is  truly  astonsihing  what  the  world  has  managed  to  learn 
from  the  great  army  of  teachers  who  have  been  reluctant  dragons. 

It  is  even  more  astonishing  that  many  of  the  most  eager  teachers 
have  taught  so  badly  and  that  manv  of  the  dour,  austere,  basically 
unwilling'  have  managed  to  turn  out  medium- fair  to  brilliant 
results.  Classical  scholars  have  sometimes  deplored  the  fact  that 
Aristotle  was  hardly  minding  what  he  was  about  when  he  taught 
young  Alexander  of  Macedonia.  But  how  much  more  of  a miracle 
could  be  expected  of  a young  bundle  of  fighting  manpower  that  it 
should  make  the  jump  from  barbarism  to  empire,  and  the  first 
consolidation  of  some  kind  of  world  order,  in  a few  short  years? 

And  does  anyone  who  knows  youth,  suppose  that  anything  better 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  the  more  steady  beat  of  all  the 
attention  Aristotle  could  have  mustered  if  he  wanted  to? 

People  say  so  often  teaching  is  an  art,  and  often  they  say 
next  it  is  an  idescribable  art.  This  is  not  so.  All  arts  can  be 
described.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  here  tonight  can  put  into 
words  all  there  is  to  say  about  the  art  of  teaching.  But  we  can 
get  some  hints  and  it  is  not  merely  love  of  the  ancient  vjorld  or 
the  classics  that  has  caused  me  to  go  back  to  Aristotle,  I believe 
that  all  arts  should  look  to  the  masters  for  method  as  well  as 
philosophy.  And  I believe  that  the  way  to  study  them  is  to  find 
out  about  the  masters  in  more  than  one  dimension  of  their  lives, 
especially  the  legends  which  have  grown  up  around  them  and  have 
been  told  about  them  again  and  again.  For  legend  quite  often  sums 
up  the  essential  impression  an  individual  has  created  far  more  than 
anything  which  can  be  certified  by  a cloud  of  witnesses. 

Returning  to  Aristotle  and  Alexander,  we  have  a very  simple  stor 
of  a scientist-philosopher  telling  a boy  how  to  manage  his  horse 
by  turning  the  animal's  face  toward  the  sun  as  he  mounted.  What 
could  establish  a better  tie  betvjeen  this  particular  teacher  and 
this  pupil? 

The  partnership  between  pupil  and  teacher  inevitably  depends  on 
the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  convince  the  pupil  that  he  has  some- 
thing in  common  with  his  pupil — and  this  without  humbug.  By  somethin 
in  common  I mean  many  things — but  especially  a mutual  appreciation  of 
something  other  than  each  other,  yet  through  this  indirectly  a mutual 
appreciation  of  each  other.  Ther  personal  relationship  must  be  the 
important  thing.  Mutual  concentration  on  some  mutual  interest  must 
be  paramount. 

The  kind  of  partership  this  implies  was  once  summed  up  admirably 
by  Roger  Ascham,  the  tutor  of  Elizabeth  I.  Most  of  the  young  Tudor 
children  were  so  intelligent  they  were  a little  frightening  and  Eliz- 
abeth as  a child  bordered  on  an 
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enchanted  thing  out  of  another  world  as  people  of  those  far-off  superstitious  tines 
saw  her.  Describing  the  impact  and  countorimpact  between  her  mind  and  his,  Roger 
Ascham  said,  teach  her  words  and  she  teaches  me  thing.” 

There  are  few  elements  which  go  so  far  to  make  the  teacher-pupil  partnership 
happy  as  an  easy  management  of  the  teacher*  s own  ignorance  and  his  ability  to  make 
of  this  a strenght  rather  than  a weakness  while  keeping  the  pupil’s  respect. 

Now  I realize  all  this  which  I have  said  has  been  interwoven  with  the 
pleasantest  kind  of  teaching  under  nearly  perfect  circumstances — healthy  genius 
guiding  healthy  genius.  We  must  leave  aside  the  fact  that  Aristotle  was  looking  on 
the  disintegration  of  the  civilization  he  knew,  and  Elizabether  was  almost  constantl; 
in  danger  of  her  life.  This  was  the  price  they  paid  for  being  themselves  at  a 
particular  time.  Essentially  they  were  enjoying  the  sunshine  of  abundant  intellect, 
health,  and  the  zest  for  life  which  goes  with  it,  and  all  teaching  does  not  involve 
human  material  like  that, 

I know  how  much  more  austere  by  contrast  it  can  be  to  deal  with  the  dependency 
and  demands  of  people  in  their  prime  or  past  it.  In  this  connection,  I think  one  of 
our  greatest  problems  in  this  time  is  how  we  reguard  ourselves  and  others  as  mature 
beings.  The  fear  of  growing  ofld  must  surely  have  concerned  all  societies  and  times 
but  seldom  has  there  been  a nation  or  time  which  has  so  worshipped  youth  and 
especially  immature  youth  as  we  do.  Indeed,  we  are  curiously  hesitant  if  there  is 
any  way  out,  to  press  upon  young  people  we  love  the  responsibilities  that  foster  the 
particular  growth  of  character  which  we  know  as  successful  maturity.  And  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  now  for  an  older  group  of  people  to  recruit  into  it  the  young  in 
a fashion  that  slowly  brings  realization  of  a more  thoughtful,  less  precipitate 
way  of  life,  both  professionally  and  socially.  Maturity  not  only  has  little  status; 
it  is  not  well  defined  and  this  unquestionably  makes  for  difficulties  in  the 
teaching  relationship  between  adults  when  this  relationship  is  necessary, 

I believe  the  teaching  of  adults  is  far  more  ill-defined  as  an  art  than  is  the 
teaching  of  children  in  this  century  and  I think  the  reason  may  be  that  by  and  large 
people  are  not  especially  interested  in  being  adults.  They  become  adults  in  spite 
of  themselves,  as  we  have  said  some  teachers  teach.  Perhaps  this  may  be  wly  we  so 
often  seem  to  have  children  on  our  hands  when  we  undertake  to  teach  adults. 

In  thinking  about  this  kind  of  teaching,  and  how  if  differs  from  the  teaching 
of  childre,  I suppose  the  most  important  factor  is  establishment  of  a mutual 
realization  that  the  pupil  is  a mature  individual, , .And  if  he  for  some  reason  shows 
J^erious  signs  of  behaving  like  a child,  it  is  a fairly  serious  sign,  which  may  be  mu; 
than  mere  teaching  skills  can  manage.  It  may  be  more  a therapeutic  than  a teaching 
problem,  I believe  home  teachers  of  the  blind  can  successfully  deal  with  the 
teaching  of  the  skill  of  blindness  to  blind  people,  I am  a little  doubtful,  however 
that  they  can  deal  with  that  very  serious  regression,  into  dependency,  which  borders 
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on  what  psychiatrists  call  transference  in  which  the  pupil  is  temperamental  beyond 
belief  and  demanding  to  the  point  of  pathos.  All  of  us  are  occasionally  called  on 
to  do  something  beyond  us.  But  any  professional  person  is  foolish  indeed  if  he 
consistently  assumes  the  burden  of  another  profession,  When  adults  act  like  babies 
it  is  a serious  matter,  and  we  should  not  think  it  any  less  serious  if  the  adult 
happens  to  have  loss  of  sight  interwoven  with  the  degression. 

There  are  only  two  profession  I know  of  which  are  equipped  by  training  to 
handle  such  a phenomenon:  medicine,  including  the  medical  social  worker  and 
psychology.  The  only  other  treatment  which  has  a good  possibility  of  working  is  the 
inevitable  give  and  take  of  society  as  constituted.  This  is  an  age-old  remedy 
which  can  do  wonders  to  pull  a person  out  of  regression,  but  it  should  be  undiluted 
and  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  that  someone  stand  between  the  individual 
and  society  by  assuming  the  guise  of  doctors  and  psychologists  without  the  training 
that  should  go  with  it. 

Does  this  take  anything  away  from  the  role  of  a home  teacher?  Does  this 
deprive  the  role  of  status?  Does  it  reduce  the  home  teacher  to  a mere  technician? 

I would  say  such  would  be  the  case  only  if  there  is  not  enough  respect  for  the  teach 
role  in  the  first  place.  Teaching  is  a hard  and  exacting  way  of  earning  a living. 
But  practiced  faithfully  it  is  not  only  honest,  it  has  the  simple  greatness  of  the 
essential  as  does  making  bread  or  shoes.  Yet  it  is  only  great  if  it  tmly  delivers 
the  goods,  leaving  the  pupil  knowing  something  or  able  to  do  something  he  was  not 
able  to  do  before. 

Home  teachers  of  the  blind  have  by  definition  one  of  the  hardest  tasks 
conceivable;  namely,  teaching  human  beings  how  to  be  blind  successfully.  Obviously 
much  philosophy  and  some  philisiphical  words  must  go  into  this  as  the  job  is  done. 

But  this  is  no  good  without  the  basic  work  of  ^tlting  action.  One  of  the  chief 
defenses  of  the  adult  against  the  blind  person  is  to  keep  talk,  talk,  talking  forever 
about  adjustment  to  blindness.  The  home  teacher  must  be  enough  of  a teacher  to  out- 
maneuver  this,  I believe  success  or  failure  will  come  as  the  teacher  respects  the 
job  of  teaching.  And  I believe  the  preacher* s widom  was  very  good  indeed  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  when  he  said,  "I  saw  that  there  is  nothing  better  than 
that  a man  should  enjoy  his  work,  for  that  is  his  lot,” 

And  I don*t  know  why  in  our  time  this  should  not  apply  to  women  too.  Certain 
veiy  noteworthy  rehabilitation  processes  have  been  highly  successful  in  most  partievO 
but  have  failed  in  the  one  area  which  was  certain  to  impair  their  effectiveness  in  th 
long  run:  they  have  left  their  human  products  so  unwilling  to  recognize  the  means  by 
which  they  were  helped  that  they  have  borne  a curious  kind  of  unconscious  false 
witness  against  the  veiy  programs  and  people  who  have  done  them  the  most  good.  Imagine 
a small  boy«s  lifelong  grudge  against  an  older  brother  who  have  thrown  him  into  the 
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water  to  teach  him  to  swim.  Suppose  no  amount  of  success  in  swimming  ever  washed 
away  the  bitter  memoiy  of  this  crucial  e^qDerience,  Frequently  such  reaction  seems' ' 
at  the  bottom  of  bad  advertising  put  forth  against  education  and  rehabilitation  ty 
those  who  have  benefited  from  it, 

A question  arises  whether  this  occurs  because  insufficient  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  "readiness"  of  the  person  challenged,  since  so  obviously  he  feels  the 
person  helping  him  should  have  broken  him  into  the  e^erience  more  easily.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  possible  artistry  in  human  relations  can  develop  full-blown  self- 
confidence  without  ever  leaving  serious  scars  from  shock.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
more  important  than  this  skill  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 

Rehabilitation  needs  the  king  of  people  who  instinctively  build  up  humanity, 
to  whom  it  is  second  nature  to  make  the  most  of  others,  and,  even  more  important, 
to  get  others  to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  People  who  need  rehabilitation 
ordinarily  do  not  need  to  be  shocked  into  action.  What  they  need  is  skillful  and 
creative  teaching,  and  guidance  governed  by  iniagination,  efficiency  and  astute 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  exact  information  about  practical  things 
which  can  be  helpful  in  making  up  for  loss  of  some  part  of  the  equipment  with  which 
most  human  bodies  and  minds  are  furnished.  Above  all  what  is  needed  is  the  art  of 
malting  help  acceptable,  the  art  of  giving  without  fuss  or  patronage. 

Having  pontificated  at  a banquet,  I would  like  to  turn  on  nyself  a little  bit, 
and  assure  you  that  I know  iry  knowledge  is  a feeble  thing  and  also  share  with  you  a 
pearl  of  wisdom  from  someone  I know  is  wiser  than  I,  I have  tossed  off  some  rather 
fast  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  maturity.  Hear  now  how  this  subject  is  treated 
by  Dr,  John  Whitehorn,  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  Johns  Hopkinsl 

A Working  Concept  of  Maturity  of  Personality  ^ 

",,,  Human  beings,  we  may  truly  say,  never  do  become  wholly  mature  and 
independent,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  might  describe  some  animals  in  their 
adult  stage  as  mature  and  independent.  Human  beings  achieve  such  a state  as  we 
usually  call  maturity  only  by  developing  a good  working  accommodation  to  the 
inescapable  fact  of  their  inevitable  interdependence. 

Let  me  recite  just  a few  of  the  items  illustrative  of  persisting  human  im- 
maturity, The  adult  human  remains  childishly  curious  and  distractible ; he  is  readil: 
provoked  to  laughter;  he  seeks  playful  activity,  sometimes  at  great  cost;  he  does 
not  develop  fully  the  specialized  capacities  #iich  distinguish  his  more  maturely 
developed  anthropoid  cousins  and  which  enable  them,  biologically,  to  live  more 
independent  lives.  In  cor^arative  analogies,  man  is  a weakling  baboon,  an  incom- 
petent chimpanzee,  an  awkward  monkey.  He  does  not  even  grow  an  adequate  coat  of 
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hair, ” 

To  this  last  charge,  I plead  especially  guilty,  and  throw  n^rself  on  the  mercy 
of  ray  furless  fellow  human  beings  some  of  whom  have  done  a little  better  than  I in 
this  regard  but  not  to  an  extent  worth  chalking  up  yet  on  the  score  board  of 
evolution. 


1/  Prom  the  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  September  I962,  Vol,  119,  No,  3* 
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Mrs.  Eone  Harger,  Director 

Division  on  Aging,  New  Jersey  Department  of  State 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


CONFERENCE— HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Atlantic  City 
October  15,  1962 

With  a title  of  Services  to  The  Aging  - Today  and  Tomorrow  and  a 
keen  awareness  of  the  professional  interest  of  my  audience,  I found 
myself  tempted  to  do  two  things--list  all  the  programs  that  welfare 
departments,  community  councils,  etc.  devise  in  the  name  of  "aging" 
and  then  tell  you  what’s  wrong  with  them--as  a guide  to  the  future. 
And,  on  completing  that,  tell  you  what  New  Jersey  does  and  what  I hope 
we  can  eventually  do  for  our  older  blind  citizens.  I am  well  aware 
that  over  half  of  the  blind  people  in  the  United  States,  and  in  my  ov7n 
state  of  New  Jersey  are  over  65--the  incidence  of  blindness  in  both 
eyes  triples  between  the  ages  of  60  and  69,  doubles  again  between  70 
and  79,  and  triples  once  again  between  80  and  89 — and  these,  though 
proportionately  a small  number  of  the  aged,  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
considering  services  for  the  aging. 

However,  I don’t  think  Miss  Forward  wanted  such  a presentation 
from  me,  for  her  original  invitation  asked  for  a "broad  view  of  work 
with  the  aging" — to  include  "what  has  been  learned  in  the  last  few 
years  and  how  the  complexion  has  changed  as  a result  of  new  knowledge. 
As  I have  reviewed  what  we  know  and  what  we  have  done,  the  iceberg 
quality  of  programs  in  relation  to  need  was  most  discouraging,  so  I 
decided  to  give  the  broad  view  in  terms  of  sociological  change,  re- 
sultant problems  and  programs,  limited  though  they  are,  which  might 
be  considered  harbingers  of  services  which  will  eventually  become 
generally  available,  I shall  keep  the  discussion  geared  to  the  genera 
population  so  that  it  can  form  a backdrop  for  Mr.  Lindberg’s 
specialized  remarks.  Perhaps  I can  tell  about  some  special  New  Jersey 
programs  during  the  question  period. 

It  will  probably  be  helpful  to  let  you  know  a bit  about  the 
Division  on  Aging  in  New  Jersey  as  our  legislative  directive  is  an 
important  factor  in  determining  my  point  of  view.  First,  and  most 
importantly,  we  are  not  in  the  Welfare  Department  and  do  not  have  any 
direct  services.  It  is  a new  government  organization  that  has  been 
in  existence  for  a little  over  4 years,  established  after  legislative 
hearings  into  the  impact  of  the  increasing  number  of  older  people  in 
the  population  had  been  discussed  at  extensive  hearings.  The  Division 
is  not  an  operating  arm  of  government  in  the  usual  sense  and  it  is  not 
intended  to  consider  aging  at  a single  level.  It  focuses  on  the 
problems  caused  by  aging,  trying  to  initiate  action  where  it  should 
logically  be  carried.  Not  only  does  it  initiate  action  to  improve  the 
situation  for  people  who  are  aged,  but  analyzes  existing  problems  and 
developes  programs  designed  to  prevent  problems  of  today  still  being 
problems  of  tomorrow.  The  Division  has  five  specific  functions: 

1.  Serving  as  a central  source  of  information  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  aging. 
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2,  Coordinating  programs  related  to  the  aging  throughout  state 
government  as  well  as  other  governmental  levels  including 
constant  liaison  with  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 
of  the  federal  government. 

3,  Educating  the  population  to  the  problems  of  aging, 

4,  Stimulating  action  programs  in  all  areas  where  need  is 
evidenced, 

5,  Designing  and  initiating  research  in  aging  to  guide  programs 
to  be  undertaken. 

While  statistics  can  be  very  boring,  it  is  helpful  to  use  a few 
so  that  we  have  a common  perspective  from  which  to  consider  the  change 
in  population  so  far  as  older  people  are  concerned.  At  the  turn  of  tl 
century  one  of  every  25  people  reached  the  age  of  65,  Today  in  our 
population,  almost  one  out  of  10  is  65  or  older, — and  many  are  older, 

A woman  who  reaches  the  age  of  65  has  an  average  life  expectancy  of  li 
more  years,  A man’s  life  span  is  slightly  shorter  but  nevertheless  h^ 
too,  will  live  on  for  another  10  or  12  years.  One  out  of  every  three 
persons  who  retires  under  the  social  security  system  now  has  a living 
relative  of  his  parents'  generation — father,  mother,  or  uncle,  who  is 
also  living,  By  1975,  two  out  of  every  three  persons  retiring  will 
have  such  an  older  relative.  This  means  many  four-generation  familie: 
and  this  will  continue  to  increase.  Statistics  issued  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  last  month  state  that  the  life  expectancy  of  infants 
born  in  the  United  States  during  1961  was  70,2  years.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  average  life  span  in  this  country  has  exceeded  70  year?. 
The  comparable  figure  for  infants  born  in  1960  was  69,9  years;  for 
those  born  in  1952,  68,6  years.  This  has  taken  place  at  a time  when 
our  society  is  undergoing  many  other  changes.  We  are  very  mobile, 
people  move  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  Families  tend 
to  live  in  cities,  not  on  farms  as  they  did  in  the  1900 's.  People 
live,  for  the  most  part,  in  small  houses — significant  because  of  what 
it  means  in  terms  of  the  generations  living  together.  There  isn't 
the  big  extra  bedroom  where  the  older,  single  person  can  be  comfortabl 
There  isn't  the  work  to  do  that  would  make  them  important  to  the  life 
of  the  family.  In  this  changing  social  situation,  there  are  a number 
of  other  areas  that  are  changing  too,  which  need  to  be  understood. 

One  of  these  has  to  do  with  a stereotype  regarding  age.  Older  people, 
are  not  all  sick.  In  fact,  many  of  them  are  remarkably  healthy.  Many 
may  have  some  chronic  condition  which  the  wear  and  tear  of  years  has 
brought  on  them.  Most  may  have  an  aching  joint,  or  some  teeth  missing- 
even  more  serious  physical  changes,  but  these  do  not  necessarily 
disable.  It  is  a mistake  to  envision  a person,  just  because  he  has 
reached  65,  a magic  age  in  our  country  because  of  the  social  security 
system,  as  incapacitated.  He  is  not  necessarily  sick,  and  we  should 
not  carry  this  image  of  later  years.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  know 
there  are  comparatively  few  signs  of  aging  in  numerous  persons  until 
past  70,  Additionally,  we  know  that  mental  ability  continues  even 
though  physical  vigor  may  decline.  Recent  studies  have  even  indicatec 
that  a real  "second  childhood"  begins  at  70  with  new  growth  of  cells 
that  had  been  quiescent  for  a long  time. 
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Along  with  the  concept  of  a healthy,  vigorous,  older  person,  one 
needs  to  be  aware  of  rehabilitation  potentials  for  many  disabilities. 
We  now  know  that  a person  who  has  lost  the  use  of  an  arm  or  leg  becaus- 
of  a stroke  can  very  frequently/  be  restored  to  activity  with  the 
proper  treatment.  The  same  is  true  of  incapacitated  hearts,  of  broken 
limbs,  and  of  course,  for  those  with  vision  problems,  whether  total 
blindness  or  very  low  vision.  The  understanding  and  use  of  rehabili- 
tation techniques  has  been  an  important  factor  in  stimulating  "Home 
Care"  programs  by  developing  community  services  to  eliminate 
institutionalizing.  These  have  taken  the  form  of  expanded  Visiting 
Nurse  service,  in  simplest  form,  to  hospital-based  elaborate  "team" 
approaches  - the  most  significant  part  of  which  is  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  away  from  the  "off  to  the  hospital"  approach  to  all  physical 
problems.  Related  to  rehabilitation  is  the  idea  of  restoration,  whic] 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  improvement  if  not  total  return  to  origins 
status,  Both  are  part  of  "independent  living"  objectives  now  being 
accepted  as  a better  approach  for  older  people  than  the  vocational 
goals  heretofore  held  out. 

Many  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  the  restorative  nursing  program 
which  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been  encouraging  in  our  nursing  home; 
across  the  state.  This  teaches  the  concept  that  the  nurse  should 
help  a person  do  for  themselves,  and  not  do  for  them. 

In  addition  to  the  concept  of  rehabilitation  and  restoration  of 
the  older  person  whose  health  has  been  impaired,  attention  is  being 
directed  toward  a program  of  preventative  maintenance  so  that  the 
person  will  be  saved  from  many  difficulties  as  they  become  older. 

Early  detection  of  many  diseases  cannot  alv/ays  cure,  but  can  arrest  an^ 
prevent  total  disability.  People  need  to  be  educated  to  the  value  of 
early  discovery  of  conditions  that  are  dangerous  to  health  in  later 
years , 

While  our  population  has  been  growing  older  and  while  healthy 
later  years  with  related  rehabilitation  potentials  are  a remarkable 
development,  another  change  of  significance  is  the  matter  of  retiremer 
from  work.  During  recent  years  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing 
practice  of  mandatory  retirement  from  paid  employment.  Mandatory 
retirement  began  because  of  the  depression  of  the  1930 ’s.  Younger 
workers  were  anxious  to  have  older  workers  retired  from  the  labor 
market  so  that  they  could  support  their  families;  accordingly  they 
helped  push  through  the  social  security  system  which  made  it  possible 
to  retire  with  some  income  at  the  age  of  65,  However,  nobody 
anticipated  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  that  such  a policy  would 
create,  especially  in  the  light  of  such  developments  as  technological 
improvements  and  longevity  of  life. 

Closely  related  to  mandatory  retirement  is  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  age,  A person  who  is  out  of  work  at  the  age  of 
forty,  whether  because  of  a change  in  demand  for  a product,  moving  of 
a plant  or  manner  of  production,  finds  increasing  difficulty  in  finding 
new  employment. 

Regardless  of  the  why  of  retirement,  it  does  come  and  with  it  a 
new  set  of  situations.  One  acute  problem  to  many  is  the  matter  of 
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financing  the  years  when  there  is  no  income  from  regular  employment. 
For  the  person  who  has  worked  for  a company  which  has  supplemented 
social  security  with  a pension  plan,  or  the  woman,  for  that  matter, 
this  generally  is  not  too  much  of  a problem,  nor  is  it  a problem  for 
those  whose  incomes  have  been  sufficient  to  have  an  investment  prograii 
buy  a home,  or  to  build  economic  reserves  in  other  ways.  However,  thi 
is  not  available  to  a great  portion  of  our  population  and  many  people 
do  retire  with  little  more  than  Social  Security,  Social  Security  was 
originally  planned  as  a minimal  base  and  is  admittedly  inadequate  for 
a decent  life.  In  1959,  social  security  averaged  little  better  than 
$70  a month  and  is  not  much  higher  now.  This,  of  course,  means  that 
many  people  are  receiving  as  little  as  forty  dollars  a month.  Bureau 
of  Census  figures  in  1959  showed  that  about  60  percent  of  the 
population  over  65  had  incomes  under  $1000  at  the  same  time  that 
another  government  department  estimated  that  a retired  couple  would 
need  a minimum  budget  from  $2,681  to  $3,304  depending  on  where  they 
lived,  A Senate  report  about  the  same  time  concluded  that  if  aged 
couples  lived  within  the  low-cost  minimum  food  budget  of  the  Departme 
of  Agriculture,  at  least  a quarter  of  them  would  be  spending  more  tha 
half  their  income  on  food  alone. 

While  the  problem  is  difficult  for  men,  it  is  even  more  difficul 
for  women  and  particularly  for  the  woman  who  is  widowed.  Under  our 
Social  Security  system  a wife  receives;,  at  the  present  time,  about  82- 
of  her  husband's  social  security,  and  if  he  dies,  it  does  not  increase 
She  does  not  get  his  entire  amount  and  if  she  has  had  no  other  means 
of  income,  she  is  in  a serious  economic  situation.  An  older  single 
woman — those  over  seventy--have  an  average  income,  according  to  soma 
statistics,  of  around  $6C0  per  year. 

The  economic  problem  that  older  people  have  aggravates  other 
problems,  especially  paying  for  medical  care.  Older  people  usually 
live  on  a reduced  incojne,  have  no  hope  of  increasing  this  income,  and 
the  reduction  comes  at  a time  when  they  are  much  more  apt  to  be  ill. 

1 said  before  that  older  people  are  not  all  sick,  but  if  they  do 
become  sick,  they  are  apt  to  be  sick  much  longer  than  younger  people  - 

2 1/2  times  is  the  average. 

Another  area  that  develops  into  one  of  a problem  for  many  older 
people  is  housing.  Finding  a place  to  live  within  their  means  is 
difficult,  as  is  finding  a place  that  is  suitable.  Statistics  show 
that  many  older  couples  own  their  own  homes,  but  also  show  that  the 
homes  are  larger  and  more  dilapidated  than  those  of  younger  people. 

As  children  leave,  the  house  becomes  too  large j as  incomes  reduce,  th 
become  too  expensive.  Owning  a home  can  be  a liability  for  the  older 
person. 

Where  should  people  live  as  they  advance  in  years?  It  is  highly 
questionable  whether  people  of  the  same  age  should  be  congregated  in 
villages  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  population.  Most  authorities 
believe  that  older  people  would  rather  live  close  to  where  they  have 
lived  most  of  their  lives.  They  would  rather  live  within  an  urban 
situation  instead  of  being  moved  far  out  into  the  country.  Some 
municipalities  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  need  to  include  pla^. 
for  older  families  who  do  not  need  the  large  homes  and  the  big  lots , 
but  still  belong  in  the  community.  At  the  present  time,  most 
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communities  are  prevented  from  experimenting  because  of  stringent 
zoning  laws  which  make  it  mandatory  to  have  large  lots,  and  forbid 
apartments.  They  are  handicapped  in  building  low  cost  housing  becaus- 
of  codes  in  regard  to  plastering,  etc,,  that  make  it  impossible  to  ta} 
advantage  of  modern  innovations  in  building  materials. 

One  of  the  problems  closely  related  to  where  people  live  is  the 
matter  of  transportation.  Many  older  persons  do  not  want  to  drive 
any  more  and  many  shouldn't.  In  addition,  it  is  very  expensive  to 
own  a car.  Public  transportation  for  the  most  part  is  inadequate  and 
can  be  expensive  too,  A person  living  away  from  stores  and  from 
other  people  has  difficulty  in  getting  around,  whereas  a person  who  is 
getting  along  in  years  finds  life  much  sim.plified  by  being  within 
walking  distance  of  a store.  Convenience  is  amplified  by  forcing 
exercise,  and  giving  a social  outlet, 

How  to  meet  this  situation  is  creating  the  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  more  experimentation. 

While  financing  retirement  years  is  a critical  problem,  health  ar 
ill-health  with  related  costs  loom  large,  and  housing  adequate  to 
changing  fortunes  is  difficult,  perhaps  even  of  greater  importance  is 
how  an  ever-increasing  group  of  retired  older  people  can  use  their 
energies  and  fill  the  hours  of,  not  leisure  time,  for  this  suggests 
release  from  work,  but  "free  time"  - that  stretches  endlessly.  For 
years  people  have  dreamed  of  being  able  to  retire  from  work  to  have 
more  leisure  time,  but  when  it  becomes  a fact,  it  presents  a great 
many  problems.  When  a person  who  has  worked  all  his  life  within  a 
rigid  time  schedule,  suddenly  finds  himself  with  time  on  his  hands  day- 
in  and  day  out  with  no  outside  demands,  it  has  a jarring  psychological 
effect,  An  individual  begins  to  feel  useless  and  unwanted  unless  he 
has  built  into  his  life  meaningful  activity  not  related  to  paid 
employment.  The  question  of  whether  mandatory  retirement  is  good  is 
not  easily  answered,  although  probably  we  are  going  to  have  to  learn 
to  make  it  good  because  of  other  changes  taking  place  in  our  society. 
Yet,  how  can  V7e  keep  "senior  citizens"  active  and  productive  in  a 
society  where  5 1/2  million  younger  men  and  women  cannot  find  work? 

What  of  our  working  65-year  old  suddenly  forced  to  quit,  although 
physically  he  or  she  feels  as  fit  as  ever?  What  happens  when  one 
can't  look  endlessly  ahead?  When  employment  opportunity  is  closed? 
When  social  functions  cease?  When  companionship  is  limited?  And  then 
when  physical  decline  does  begin?  Instead  of  vistas  of  opportunity, 
contribution,  accomplishment,  fun — the  forward  side  of  life  seems 
short  and  bleak.  It  is  in  this  area  that  an  even  greater  challenge 
to  our  society  lies, 

There  is  already  much  evidence  to  show  that  both  physical  and 
mental  problems  can  be  averted  if  relationships  with  other  people  can 
be  maintained.  Many  communities  are  making  moves  in  this  direction. 
Multi-purpose  centers  where  questions  can  be  answered,  where  new 
relationships  can  be  built  are  being  started.  People  to  people 
movements  involving  friendly  visiting  by  those  who  have  the  time  to 
those  who  ^re  immobilized  is  going  on  in  many  places. 
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Some  famous  community  efforts  to  involve  older  men  and  women  in 
new  activities  have  prepared  reports  to  support  the  evidence  of  their 
value  to  men  and  women  in  their  later  years.  Hudson  Center  in  New 
York  City  claims  that  not  one  of  their  members,  over  a fifteen  year 
span,  has  ever  been  sent  to  a mental  hospital;  in  addition,  they 
demostrate  that  those  who  attend  medical  clinics  decrease  the  number 
of  visits  when  they  become  actively  involved  in  the  numerous  classes, 
trips,  etc,  that  were  offered,  A report  from  "Little  House,"  a 
famous  center  for  older  people  in  Menlo  Park,  California  builds  into 
the  picture  of  the  community  center  even  more  convincing  evidence  tha 
the  opportunity  of  warm  human  relationships  is  of  tremendous  importam 
to  people.  It  indicates  first  that  most  of  its  hundreds  of  members 
have  joined  within  a two  year  period  of  some  traumatic  event  in  their 
lives  - most  frequently  retirement  or  loss  of  a spouse.  It  also 
points  out  the  Little  House  members,  as  age  increases,  say  they  have 
more  in  common  with  younger  age  groups,  in  contrast  to  non-members 
studied  at  the  same  time.  These  same  members  show  little  decrease  wi'- 
age  in  number  of  organizational  memberships,  hobbies,  trips,  etc,,  - 
all  characteristic  of  younger  people. 

Perhaps  more  than  trying  to  develop  new  relationships  it  is 
important  to  help  younger  people  to  realize  that  life  does  not  stop 
at  65,  to  help  all  the  organizational  aspects  of  our  society  to  recog^ 
nize  that  older  people  are  very  much  the  same  as  younger  people  and 
that  services,  institutions,  or  whatever  the  role,  should  include 
everyone  who  has  a need  - with  no  age  limits. 

The  inter-relationships  of  families  and  the  attitude  of  society 
to  the  old,  are  closely  tied  up  to  this  as  well  as  the  attitudes  of 
older  people  to  themselves*  In  a speech  at  the  Vfhite  House  Conferenc 
on  Aging,  Rabbi  Abraham  Herschel  described  the  problem  thus:  "Ours  i 
a twin-problem;  The  attitude  of  society  to  the  Old  and  old  age  as 
well  as  the  attitude  of  the  old  to  being  old,,, Old  age  is  something 
we  are  anxious  to  attain.  However,  once  attained  we  consider  it  a 

defeat",,,, What  is  necessary  is  a revision  of  attitudes  and 

conceptions.  Old  age  is  not  a defeat  but  a victory,  not  a punishment 
but  a privilege.  In  education  we  stress  the  importance  of  the 
adjustment  of  the  young  to  society.  Our  task  is  to  call  for  the 
adjustment  of  society  to  the  old," 

This  is  a big  order.  Certainly  solving  income  and  housing  problf 
will  help.  In  a study  of  "filial  responsibility"  Alvin  Schorr  stated 
that  forcing  financial  support  by  children  for  parents  has  a high 
human  cost  and  tends  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  good  relationships. 
And  lest  someone  say  this  shows  how  children  cast  their  parents  off, 

I hasten  to  quote  a study  by  Dr,  Ethel  Shanas  of  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  She  concludes  in  part 
in  a study  of  family  responsibility  for  older  members,  that  "Older 

people  still  play  a major  part  in  family  life  in  the  United  States 

The  three  generation  family  may  no  longer  occupy  a single  dwelling 
unit,  but  older  people  who  have  children  live  in  close  proximity  to  ai 
least  one  son  or  daughter  and  the  affectional  ties  which  bind  familie? 
together  seem  to  be  strong  and  flourishing."  She  points  out  the 
airplanes  and  telephones  help  this,  bringing  them  together  fast  when 
trouble  strikes. 
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I have  heard  many  say  children  refuse  to  care  for  parents  in  th' 
old  age,  have  heard  sharp  criticism  for  those  who  use  nursing  homes 
care  of  family  members.  I feel  that  the  situation  may  often  be  the 
reverse  and  believe  that  a nursing  home,  particularly  where  there  is 
understanding  of  the  need  for  human  outreach,  may  be  good  for  famili 
Too  often  I see  a younger  generation  come  close  to  destruction  throui 
care  of  the  aged,  I have  been  reading  the  autobiography  of  the  Engl, 
novelist,  Phyllis  Bentley,  in  the  past  few  days.  As  the  unmarried 
daughter  of  the  family,  it  fell  to  her  to  care  for  an  aged,  demandin£ 
mother  who  finally  died  somewhere  in  her  nineties.  Miss  Bentley, 
some  years  after  her  mother’s  death,  writes:  "I  emerged  into  the 
sunshine  to  find  that  a great  many  things  had  happened  in  the  outer 
world  during  my  period  of  seclusion,  (The  U.S.S.R.,  for  example  had 
changed  in  the  general  estimation  from  a heroic  ally  into  a detestabl 
enemy,,,)  I was  behind  in  world  events,  in  general  reading,  in 
hospitality  to  my  friends,  even  in  such  minor  matters  as  fashion  in 
clothes  and  hair.  I am  fully  aware  how  ungrateful,  how  cruel,  hov.^ 
tragic  for  my  mother  it  sounds  when  I say  that  the  five  years  after 
her  death  were  a period  of  great  personal  happiness  for  me.  But  so  i 
was,”  I know  many  who  pay  this  heavy  price. 

Perhaps  the  real  problem  is  an  individual’s  attitude  toward  thei 
own  aging.  This  same  author  gives  some  guidelines  hero  that  should 
help  gerontologists  as  they  help  re-orient  our  thinking,  Phyllis 
Bentley  says  it  this  way:  "Evening  approaches.  It  is  an  hour  of  gre 
challenge,  as  great  perhaps  as  any  in  life.  The  only  cure  for  the 
temptations  of  senescence  is  to  remember  that  every  portion  of  life 
is  valid.  These  last  years  are  as  important  as  any  that  have  gone 
before,  nor  will  any  other  of  our  years  vitiate  or  excuse  them.  The 
struggle  continues,” 
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Frederick  C,  Lindberg,  A*  C.  S. 

Director,  Rehabilitation  & Social.  Sorvico 
Office  for  tho  Blind 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

A IIEJ  GEHSRATION  OF  OLDSTERS 

Thirty-three  years  ago  a great  plague,  a pestilence,  swept  across  the  face 
of  this  nation  and  altered  it  forever.  It  left  not  one  person  in  its  broad  path 
between  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders  unaffected  and  even  those  borders  did 
not  confine  it.  The  epidemic  broke  out  in  Hew  York,  but  the  residents  of  fian 
Francisco  were  infected  by  the  disease  simxiltaneously.  It  liras  almost  as  if  the 
ticker  tape  that  piled  up  on  the  brokerage  houses  floors  carried  the  germs  of  this 
ill; less  which  bled  tho  enonomy  white.  Millions  of  breadwinners  in  a nation  of 
raoud  people  w'ere  suddenly  clutching  to  retain  their  human  dignity,  the  only  thing 
tl  ac  they  had  left. 

The  ravages  of  this  disease,  not  referred  to  by  historians  as  the  Great  De- 
pression, are  still  apparent,  but  not  in  the  manner  of  some  diseases  which  lea^re 
the  victim  scarred  and  ugly,  A rejuvenated  economy  now  pumps  goods  and  serviccs- 
al-  tlie  rate  and  quality  that  was  unheard  of  thirty  years  ago- to  a nex^  generation  of 
people  who  have  built  stronger  and  higher  institutions,  though  of  different  design, 
of  tho  foundation  of  those  that  succvimbed  in  the  plague. 

This  new  generation  is  not  made  up  of  youngsters  alone;  it  is  composed  of  all 
age  groups,  but  those  in  the  ago  group  of  sixty  and  over  have  stepped  forward  to 
prove  that  life  does  not  begin  at  forty,  but  for  many  of  them,  twenty  some  years 
later.  Strong  evidence  that  tho  oldsters  x-rore  not  to  be  denied  a leading  role  in 
this  new  generation  Xirhich  rose  like  a kind  of  phoenix  xiras  shown  in  a man  named. 
Toxijnsond  and  his  often-laughed-at  plan  to  transfuse  new  financial  blood  into  the 
economy  by  gi-ving  those  of  retirement  age  more  than  ^100  a month  to  spend  on  goods 
and  services.  The  economics  of  the  Toxmsend  plan  in  no  w^  shoxild  be  considered  a 
measure  to  the  importance  of  this  man.  In  consideration  of  the  hundreds  of  Townsen^ 
Clubs  that  sprang  up  across  the  nation,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  great  iraportan< 
of  the  plan  was  not  economic  but  rather  social.  The  clubs  far  outlived  any  economic 
reason  for  their  existence  and  the  common  cause  of  its  members  shifted  from  a mon- 
etary to  a social  base. 
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!Ieanx^hile,  back  at  the  V/ashington  ranch,  a rodeo  Congress  v/as  busy  corralling 
the  economic  mavericks  of  the  nation.  The  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
1935*  while  making  it  possible  to  remove  some  si:cty-five  year  olds  from  the  labor 
market,  primarily  took  cognizance  of  this  group's  financial  dilemma.  First  the  Act 
provided  for  a federally  administered  system  of  compulsory  social  insurance.  It 
also  offered  additional  protection  to  eraployee  pension  plans  and  provided  through 
old  age  assistance,  financial  aid  to  those  who  were  not  adequately  covered  under  the 
social  insurance  or  provate  pension  plans.  At  the  time  of  birth  of  this  new  genera- 
tion of  oldsters,  only  15^  of  the  entire  labor  force  had  any  retirement  protection. 
Today,  8?^  of  the  persons  becoming  sixty-five  years  of  age  are  eligible  for  Social 
Security  benefits  and  coverage  is  expected  to  extend  to  95$  in  the  near  future,  Of 
th?  seventeen  million  persons  who  get  benefits  under  Social  Security,  thirteen 
milMion  are  counting  their  golden  years  and  spend  nine  hundred  million  dollars 
ever/  month  of  Social  Security  benefits.  As  the  number  of  persons  receiving  Social 
Security  benefits  increases,  the  number  on  public  assistance  slowly  decreases.  Five 
ye.-rs  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  less  than  ten  of  alhousand 
pe’^sons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  were  gettnr.g  Social  Security  benefits,  but 
neaij.y  230  out  of  every  thousand  65  or  older  were  getting  Old  Age  Assistance  pay- 
meidcs.  Just  more  than  a year  ago,  almost  700  out  of  every  thousand  persons  over 
s.i..Tt7-five  were  receiving  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  but  the  number  getting 
01c  Age  Assistance  had  dropped  to  134  out  of  a thousand,  and  this  despite  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  number  of  aged  people  in  the  country  since  1940,  Although 
0j.'’~Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and  Public  Assistance  has  not  proved  to  a panacea 
that  has  solved  all  the  economic  problems  of  the  aged,  since  for  more  than  half  of 
the  aging,  benefits  are  the  only  significant  source  of  regular  income,  it  does 
assure  a basic  protection  against  dependency  in  old  age.  Congress,  as  early  as  1935c 
considered  Social  Security  as  more  than  a financial  base  and  pointed  out  that  baiefils 
should  insure  not  more  subsistence  but  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  this  new 
generation  of  oldsters  is  making  sure  that  they  get  some  of  the  comforts  of  life 
in  the  twelve  more  years  of  average  sixty- five  years  old  has  to  live. 

With  the  improvement  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  aging,  the  next  problem 
this  new  generation  has  attacked  is  that  of  health.  The  fear  of  losing  health  is 
greater  than  the  fear  of  death,  because  of  cost  and  possibility  of  becoming  a 
burden  to  the  family.  Although  40^  of  the  disabled  persons  in  the  United  States 
are  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over,  only  6^  of  the  population,  -sixty-five  to 
seventy  years  of  age,  is  disabled.  The  persentage  increases  to  155^  after  age 
seventy,  but  keep  in  mind  that  90^  of  the  aging  population  can  and  do  live  full 
lives.  Just  how  they  want  to  live  these  full  lives  apparently  has  been  and  still 
is  somewhat  of  a riQrstery  to  everyone  except  those  who  are  aging,  Wb  seem  to  have 
flunbXed  aroung  for  years  trying  to  find  out  where  to  put  the  aging  or  what  to  do 
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to  them,  and  it  seems  that  hardly  a month  goes  by  but  xdiat  someone  has  published  a 
nexi;  book  in  the  field  of  gcrl-antolof^r.  ‘^'/o  have  considered  the  entire  problem  only 
a piecemeal,  but  the  person  xrTho  is  aging  sees  himself  as  xjhole  person,  iVhile  vrc  hav 
certainly  made  headway  in  providing  bettor  income  and  health  services,  the  problan 
of  housing  seems  to  stand  irresolute  with  a few  guidebooks  and  to  my  knowledge  no 
text  to  which  to  turn.  At  the  same  time,  hundreds  of  groups  with  nothing  less  than 
good  xjill  and  money  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  provide  botchod-up  homes 
for  the  aged  because,  as  one  self-made  o:{pert  in  the  field  points  out,  the  groups 
have  a basic  misunderstanding  of  much  of  the  psychology  of  the  human  being.  A 
p^chological  phenoraenon  of  the  aging  male  is  that  he  suddenly  is  old  and  has  only 
a gold  watch  as  identification. 

We  know  that  the  aging  no  longer  hold  the  revered  place  in  the  family  they  did 
fc'r'ry  years  ago,  but  they  do  hold  a place  outside  of  it*  they  no  longer  live  with 
their  children  and  give  advice  on  how  to  rear  their  children's  children.  When  the 
institution  of  the  "‘morican  family  got  xjhoels  and  became  mobile,  it  left  grandma 
and  grandpa  at  home,  and,  strangely  enough,  this  is  x^rhat  grandma  and  grandpa  upr.t 
to  keep.  Ihe  housing  projects  designed  and  buJlt  for  the  aging  are  found  xranting 
of  happy  satisfied  residents  because  when  at  all  possible,  grandma  and  grandpa 
want  to  stay  home  xd.th  the  pidvacy  it  affords  and  the  .association  to  surroundings 
lovt  d because  they  are  knoxjn. 

Only  recently  have  wo  realized  that  the  final  emphasis  shoxild  not  be  on  bigger 
wards  and  more  beds  for  the  aging  in  institutions  designed  for  the  mentally  ill,  noj 
in  bigger  T.V,  rooms  in  rcwaotely-located  convalescent  homes  for  both  the  ill  and  the 
well,  but  that  the  en^hasis  shoxild  be  in  programs  designed  to  maintain  the  aging 
per  son  in  his  owi  home  wherever  possible.  Only  recentaly  have  we  realized  the 
truism  that  a home  is  not  an  infirmary  and  that  ailments  can  be  contagious,  the 
sick  ones  make  the  xirell  ones  sick,  rather  than  the  other  x-ray  around;  and  remember 
that  less  than  J'/j  of  this  now  generation  are  in  homes  for  the  aging. 

We  know  nox-r  that  vrtiilo  this  new  generation  of  oldsters  is  a sociable  lot,  the 
demand  for  privacy  close  the  association  to  familiar  things  can  be  a first  require- 
ment. For  that  10^  who  will  or  must  move,  many  want  to  move  in  a community  of 
oldsters  not  like  St,  Petersburg,  Jlorida  where  28^  of  the  population  is  over 
sixty-five,  and  where  betxxeen  shots  of  shuffLeboard,  waits  to  die  of  boredom,  but 
to  places  like  Youngtoxm,  Arizona  and  Sun  ^ity,  California,  complete  xrith  golf 
course  but  no  schools, 

»Jhilo  wo  know  that  married  men  outlive  their  bachelor  counterparts,  and 
married  women  as  a group  outlive  any  other,  it  has  come  somewhat  as  a surprise  that 
oldsters  turn  to  marriage  to  add  luster  to  those  golden  years.  One  only  has  to 
turn  to  such  sometimes- witty  columns  as  put  out  by  Ann  Landers  and  her  sister  to 
find  in  print  the  complaints  of  middle-aged  sons  and  daughters  who  find  their  aging 
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mother  or  father  leaving  their  cane  at  the  church  entrance  and  trotting  down  the 
aisle  to  matrimony.  It  is  even  more  discouraging  for  those  complainants  to  note 
that  their  silver-haired  father  is  taking  half  his  life  savings  and  invested  it  in 
a sports  car  so  he  can  take  some  sixty-six  year  old  girl  friend  to  the  mooting  of 
the  local  Golden  Age  Club  where  they  can  learn  to  do  the  twist.  We  are  confused, 
surprised  and  sometimes  angry  because  most  of  us  tend  to  correlate  ago  with  depend- 
ency and  disability.  This  new  generation  of  oldsters  is  proving  the  correlation 
is  a myth  and  not  fact.  Another  correlation  I understand  is  a myth  rather  than 
fact  is  the  correlation  between  blindness  and  dependency.  Your  very  presence 
hero  today,  of  course,  indicates  the  invalidity  of  any  such  correlation.  bt  mo 
suggest,  however,  that  some  of  the  problems  that  you  as  persons  who  are  visually 
limited  have  faced  as  a minority  group  are  similar  to  the  problems  that  the  aging 
have  faced  as  members  of  a minority  group.  In  respect  to  each  group,  there  are 
four  philosophies  concurrent  and  loose,  if  you  will,  in  this  land  today.  One 
group  of  persons  in  society  is  still  asking  about  both  the  aging  and  the  visually 
impaired;  Where  can  we  put  them?  Another  group,  almost  as  iininformed,  is  saying: 
What  can  we  do  for  them?  Only  a small  group  in  our  society  is  saying;  What  can 
we  do  so  that  they  can  learn  to  help  themselves  and  hardly  anyone  has  the  temerity'- 
to  suggest  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  lies  in  a new  philosophy:  They  can 
learn  to  help  someone  else.  What  I am  suggesting  is  that  we  are  wasting  our  time 
in  wondering  where  to  put  persons  who  are  visually  limited  or  who  are  aging.  We 
are  wasting  our  time  wondering  what  we  can  do  for  them  and  that  we  are  past  the 
point  where  we  need  to  spend  all  our  time  teaching  members  of  either  group  what 

they  can  do  for  themselves,  I am  suggesting  that  now  we  have  to  have  a new 

approach,  a new  philosophy,  that  will  utilize  the  creativity  of  this  new  generation 
of  oldsters,  that  will  utilize  the  creativity  of  persons  who  are  blind  and  to  use 
this  creativity  so  that  those  of  us  who  are  not  blind  and  are  not  aging  also  will 
be  helped, 

I will  go  one  step  further  and  say  that  this  new  generation  of  oldsters  whose 
vast  resources  are  lying  untapped  can  become  productive  and  creative  through  the 
assistance  of  a professional  group  known  as  Horae  Teachers,  and  I am  asking  that  you 
join  the  geriatrics  team,  I am  suggesting  to  you,  here,  who  over  the  years  have 

developed  a body  of  knowledge,  a series  of  techniques  of  teaching  and  methods  of 

working  with  persons  that  your  talents  whould  not  be  limited  only  to  those  who  are 
visually  impaired, 

I am  suggesting  that  you  broaden  the  scope  of  your  work  and  to  include  within 
it  this  new  generation  of  oldsters.  In  this  concept  startles,  let  me  point  out 
that  if  you  have  proven  you  can  help  those  who  are  without  vision,  it  should  be 
just  another  step  further  to  be  able  to  help  those  who  are  aging.  The  effort  must 
be  greater  because,  like  Alice  in  Wonderland,  you  have  to  run  faster  these  days  to 
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just  stay  in  the  same  spot.  If  you  know  yourself  well  enough  to  be  able  to  help 
those  who  are  blind,  then  I suggest  that  you  know  yourself  well  enough  to  help 
those  in  an  older  age  group  to  help  each  of  us,  ^ am  not  suggesting  that  in  your 

relationship  with  this  new  generation,  that  you  be  either  a friendly  visitor  or  a 

psychiatric  caseworker,  but  rather  someone  who  can  bring  out  the  creativity  of  the 
older  person  through  the  teaching  techniques  that  you  have  proven  in  work  with  per- 
sons who  are  blind.  None  of  us  is  too  old  to  learn,  and  each  of  us  is  able  to 
teach  someone  something,  and  each  of  us  at  times  has  or  needs  a home  teacher.  Al- 
though I am  not  visually  impaired,  I too  have  a kind  of  home  teacher,  and  she 
pointed  out  to  me  recently  something  that  Robert  Frost  said,  and  I offer  it  for  yc 
consideration  if  you  have  a tendency  to  believe  that  what  you  have  to  give  is  not 
adequate.  Frost  said  in  part,  "Something  we  wore  withholding  loft  us  weak  until 
wo  found  out  that  it  was  ourselves  that  we  were  withholding  from  our  land  of  living 
and  forthright  found  salvation  in  surrender.  Such  as  wo  were  we  gave  ourselves 
outright  to  the  land,  such  as  she  was,  such  as  she  will  become, " 

This  land  of  ours  in  reality  is  people.  Some  of  us  are  aging,  some  of  us  are 

visually  impaired.  Each  of  us  needs  the  other.  Each  of  us  has  something  to  offer 
and  what  we  have  in  common  are  the  two  greatest  things  of  all.  We  have  something 
to  give;  and  what  we  have  to  give  is  needed.  No  one  can  ask  for  anything  more, 

Frederick  C.  Lindberg 
November,  19^2 
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